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THE  author’s 

PREFACE, 


jf  Deliver  this  booh  to  the  world  with  all 
the  diffidence  and  anxiety  natural  to  an  author 
on  publishing  his  first  performance.  The  time 
/  have  employed^  and  the  pains  1  have  tahen, 
in  order  to  render  it  worthy  of  the  public  ap¬ 
probation,  It  is,  perhaps,  prudent  to  conceal, 
till  it  be  known  whether  that  approbation  shall 
ever  he  bestowed  upon  it. 

^  But  as  I  have  departed,  in  many  instances, 
from  former  historians,  as  1  have  placed  facts 
in  a  different  light,  and  have  drawn  charac¬ 
ters  with  new  colours,  1  ought  to  account  for 
this  conduct  to  my  readers;  and  to  produce  the 
evidence  on  which,  at  the  distance  of  two  cen¬ 
turies,  I  presume  to  contradict  the  testimony  of 
cotemporary  or  of  less  remote  historians. 

The  transactions  in  Mary's  reign  gave  rise 
to  two  parties  which  were  animated  against 
each  other  with  the  fiercest  political  hatred, 
embittered  by  religious  zeal.  Each  of  these 
produced  historians  of  considerable  merit,  who 
adopted  all  their  sentiments,  and  defended  all 
their  actions.  Truth,  however,  was  not  the 
sole  object  of  these  authors.  Blinded  by  pre¬ 
judices,  and  heated  by  the  part  which  they 
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themselves  had  acted  in  the  scenes  they  describe^ 
they  wrote  an  afiology  for  a  facti'cM^  rather 
than  the  history  of  their  country.  Succeeding 
historians  have  followed  these  guides  almost 
implicitly y  and  have  repeated  their  errors  and 
misrepresentations.  But  as  the  same  passions 
which  infiamed parties  in  that  age  have  descend¬ 
ed  to  their  posterity ;  as  almost  every  event  in 
Mary's  reign  has  become  the  object  of  doubt  or 
of  dispute ;  the  eager  spirit  of  controversy 
soon  discovered,  that  without  some  evidence  more 
authentic  and  more  impartial  than  that  of  his¬ 
torians  y  none  of  the  points  in  question  could  he 
decided  with  certainly.  Records  have  therefore 
been  searched,  original  papers  have  been  pro¬ 
duced,  and  public  archieves,  as  well  as  the  re¬ 
positories  of  private  men,  have  been  ransacled 
by  the  %eal  and  curiosity  of  writers  of  dijf  - 
rent  parties.  The  attention  of  Cecil  to  collr‘ 
whatever  related  to  that  period,  in  which  he 
acted  so  conspicuous  a  part,  hath  provided  .utch 
an  immense  store  of  original  papers  for  illus¬ 
trating  this  part  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
history,  as  are  almost  suficient  to  satisfy  i  >i* 
utmost  avidity  of  an  antiquarian.  Sir  Robert 
Cotton  (whose  library  is  now  the  property  of 
the  public  j  made  great  and  valuable  additions 
to  Cecil's  collection  ;  and  from  this  magazine, 
Digges,  the  compilers  of  the  Cabbala,  Ander¬ 
son,  Keith,  Haynes,  Forbes,  have  drawn  most 
of  the  papers  which  they  have  printed.  No 
history  of  Scotland,  that  merits  any  degree  rf 
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attmtiony  has  appeared  since  these  fefllections 
were  published.  By  consulting  them  I  have 
been  euahled,  in  many  instanceSy  to  correct 
the  inaccuracies,  of  former  historians,  to  avoid 
(heir  mistakes,  and  to  detect  their  misrepresen¬ 
tations. 

But  many  important  papers  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  those  industrious  collectors,  and  af¬ 
ter  all  they  have  produced  to  light,  much  still 
remained  in  darkness,  unobserved  or  unpub¬ 
lished.  It  was  my  duty  to  search  for  these, 
and  1  found  this  unpleasant  task  attended  with 
considerable  utility. 

The  library  of  the  honourable  faculty  of  ad¬ 
vocates  at  Edinburgh  contains  not  only  a  large 
collection  of  original  papers  relating  to  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Scotland,  but  copies  of  others  no  less 
curious,  which  have  been  preserved  by  Sir 
Robert  Cotton,  or  are  extant  in  the  public  of¬ 
fices  in  Engla,nd.  Of  all  these  the  curators  of 
that  library  were  pleased  to  allow  me  the  per¬ 
usal. 

Though  the  British  musccum  he  not  yet  open 
to  the  public.  Dr.  Birch,  whose  obliging  dispo¬ 
sition  is  well  known,  procured  me  access  to 
that  noble  collection,  which  is  worthy  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  a  great  and  polished  nation. 

That  vast  and  curious  collection  of  papers 
relating  to  the  reign  of  Eli%aheth  which  was 
made  by  Dr.  Forbes,  and  of  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  only  two  volumes,  having  been  purchas¬ 
ed  fince  his  death,  by  the  Lord  Viscount  Ro^p 
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ston,  his  Lordship  was  so  good  as  to  allow  tna 
the  use  of  fourteen  volumes  in  quarto,  contain¬ 
ing  that  part  of  them  which  is  connected  with 
my  subject. 

Sir  Alexander  Dick  communicated  to  me  a 
very  valuable  collection  of  original  papers  in 
two  large  volumes,  They  relate  chief y  to  the 
reign  of  Janies.  Many  of  them  are  marked 
with  Archbishop  Spotswood' s  hand  ;  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  from  several  passages  in  his  history 
that  he  had  perused  them  with  great  attention. 

Mr.  Calderwood,  an  eminent  presbyterian 
clergyman,  of  the  last  century,  compiled  an 
history  of  Scotland  from  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  James  V.  to  the  death  of  James  Vf. 
in  six  large  volumes ;  wherein  he  has  inserted 
many  papers  of  consequence  which  are  no 
where  else  to  be  found.  A  copy  of  this  history^ 
which  still  remains  in  manuscript,  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  was  put 
into  my  hands  by  my  worthy  friend,  the  reve¬ 
rend  Mr.  George  Wishart,  principal  clerk  of 
the  church. 

Sir  David  Dalrymple  not  only  communicated 
to  me  the  papers  which  he  has  collected  relat¬ 
ing  to  Gowrie's  conspiracy  ;  but  by  explaining 
to  me  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  that  pro¬ 
blematical  passage  in  the  Scottish  history,  has 
enabled  me  to  place  that  transaction  in  a  light 
which  dispels  much  of  the  darkness  and  con¬ 
fusion  in  which  it  has  been  hitherto  involved.. 
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Mr.  Goodally  though  he  knew  my  senti^' 
tnents  with  regard  to  the  conduct  and  cha~ 
racter  of  ^leen  Mary  to  be  extremely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  his  own^  communicated  to  me  a 
volume  of  manuscripts  in  his  possession  which 
contains  a  great  number  of  valuable  papers 
copied  from  the  originals  in  the  Cottonian  li¬ 
brary  and  paper  office^  by  the  late  reverend 
Mr.  Crawford^  regius  professor  of  church 
history  in  the  university  of  Kditiburgh.  I 
likewise  received  from  him  the  original  regis¬ 
ter  of  letters  kept  by  the  Regent  Lennox  du¬ 
ring  his  administration. 

I  have  consulted  all  these  papers  as  far  as  I 
thought  they  could  be  of  any  use  towards  il¬ 
lustrating  that  period  of  which  1  write  the 
history.  With  what  success  1  have  employed 
them  to  confirm  what  was  already  known,  to 
ascertain  what  was  dubious,  or  to  determine 
what  was  controverted,  the  public  must  judge. 

I  might  easily  have  drawn  from  the  diffe¬ 
rent  repositories  to  which  I  had  access  as  ma- 
ny  papers  as  would  have  rendered  my  appen¬ 
dix  equal  in  size  to  the  most  bulky  collection  of 
my  predecessors.  But  I  have  satisfied  myself 
with  publishing  a  few  of  the  most  curious 
among  them,  to  which  I  found  it  necessary  to 
appeal  as  vouchers  for  my  own  veracity. 
None  of  these,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  ever 
appeared  in  any  former  collection. 

I  have  added  to  the  appendix  a  Critical  Dis- 
.'CTtation  concerning  the  inuider  of  King 
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Henry,  and  the  genuineness  of  the  Qeieen's 
lette:^  to  Bothwell.  The  facts  and  observa¬ 
tions  which  relate  to  Mary's  letters,  1  owe  to 
iKy  friend  Mr.  John  Davidson,  one  of  the 
clerks  to  the  signet,  yoho  hath  examined  this 
point  with  his  usUal  acuteness  and  industry. 
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CONTESTS. 

The  origin  of  the  Scots.  The  peculiar  obscurity  of 
their  history.  Four  remarkable  seras.  A  review  of 
the  national  history  from  the  death  of  Alexander  III. 
to  the  accession  of  Mary.  General  causes  which  li* 
mited  the  power  of  a  feudal  monarch.  Peculiar  force 
of  the  Scottish  aristocracy.  Its  causes.  Efforts  to 
extend  the  royal  authority.  James  I.  James  II. 
James  III.  James  IV.  James  V.  His  death.  Ex¬ 
traordinary  influence  of  the  Scottish  kings  in  par¬ 
liament.  Extreme  insignificancy  of  public  statutes. 
State  of  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century. 
Francis  I.  Charles  V.  Their  characters.  Henry  VIII. 
His  plan  of  conduct  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland. 

The  first  ages  of  the  Scottish  history  are  dark 
and  fabulous.  Nations,  as  well  as  men,  ar¬ 
rive  at  maturity  by  degrees ;  and  the  events 
which  happen  during  their  infancy  or  early 
youth,  cannot  be  recollected,  and  deserve  not 
to  be  remembered.  The  gross  ignorance 
which  anciently  covered  all  the  North  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  continual  migrations  of  its  inhabl- 
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tants,  and  tlie  frequent  and  destructive  revo¬ 
lutions  which  these  occasioned,  render  it  im¬ 
possible  to  give  any  authentic  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  different  kingdoms  now  eftabUsh- 
cd  there.  Every  thing  beyond  that  short  pe¬ 
riod  to  which  well  attested  annals  reach,  is 
obscure  j  an  immense  space  is  left  for  inven¬ 
tion  to  occupy  j  each  nation,  with  a  vanity  in¬ 
separable  from  human  nature,  hath  filled  that 
void  with  events  calculated  to  display  its  own 
antiquity  and  lustre.  An  History,  which 
ought  to  record  truth  and  to  teach  wisdom, 
often  sets  out  with  retailing  fictions  and  ab¬ 
surdities. 

The  Scots  carry  their  pretensions  to  anti¬ 
quity  as  high  as  any  of  their  neighbours.  Re¬ 
lying  upon  uncertain  legends,  and  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  their  bards,  still  more  uncertain,  they 
reckon  up  a  series  of  kuigs  several  ages  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  give  a  particular  de¬ 
tail  of  the  occurrences  which  happened  in  their 
reigns.  But  with  regard  to  the  Scots,  as  well 
as  the  other  northern  nations,  we  receive  the 
earliest  accounts  on  which  we  can  depend,  not 
from  their  own,  but  from  the  Roman  authors. 
When  the  Romans  under  Agricola,  [A.D.  8i.} 
first  carried  their  arms  into  the  northern  parts 
of  Britain,  they  found  it  possessed  by  the  Cale¬ 
donians,  a  fierce  and  wai'like  people  j  and  hav¬ 
ing  repulsed,  rather  than  conquered  them,  they 
erected  a  strong  wall  between  the  friths  of 
Forth  and  Clyde,  and  there  fixed  the  bounda- 
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ries  of  their  empire.  Adrian,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  defending  such  a  distant  frontier, 
contracted  the  limits  of  the  Roman  province 
in  Britain,  |^A.D.  I2i.]  by  building  a  second 
wall,  which  ran  between  Netvcastle  and  Carlisle . 
The  ambition  of  succeeding  Emperors  endea¬ 
voured  to  recover  what  Adrian  had  abandon¬ 
ed",  and  the  country  between  the  two  walls 
was  alternately  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans  and  the  Caledonians.  About  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  inroads  of 
the  Goths  and  other  Barbarians  obliged  the 
Romans,  in  order  to  defend  the  centre  of  their 
empire,  to  reeal  those  legions  which  guarded 
the  frontier  provinces;  and  at  that  time  they 
quitted  all  their  conquests  in  Britain. 

A.D.  421.]  Theirlong  residence  in  the  island 
had  polished,  in  solne  degree,  the  rude  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  the  Britons  were  indebted  to  their 
intercourse  with  the  Romans,  for  the  art  of 
writing,  and  the  use  of  numbers,  without  "(vhich 
it  is  impossible  long  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  past  events. 

North  Britain  was,  by  their  retreat,  left 
uifder  the  dominion. of  the  Scots  and  Piets. 
The  former,  who  are  not  mentioned  by  any 
Roman  author  before  the  end  of  the  fourtli 
century,  were  probably  a  colony  of  tlie  Ccl- 
tae  or  Gauls  ;  their  affinity  to  whom  appears 
from  their  language,  their  manners,  and  re¬ 
ligious  rites  ;  ciraumstances  more  decibive, 
with  regard  to  the  origin  of  nations,  than 
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either  fabulous  traditions,  or  the  tales  of  Ill- 
informed  and  credulous  annalists.  The 
Scots,  if  we  may  believe  the  common  ac¬ 
counts,  settled  at  first  in  Ireland  j  and,  ex¬ 
tending  themselves  by  degrees,  landed  at  last 
on  the  coast  opposite  to  that-*iskmd,  and 
fixed  their  habitations  there.  Fierce  and 
bloody  wars  were,  during  sev'eral  ages,  car¬ 
ried  on  between  them  and  the  Piets.  At 
length,  Kenneth  II.  the  sixty-ninth  king  of 
the  Scots  (according  to  their  own  fabulous 
authors)  obtained  a  complete  victory  over 
the  Piets,  [A.  D.  838.]  and  united  under  one 
monarchy  the  whole  country,  from  the  wall 
of  Adrian  to  the  northern  ocean  :  and  his 
kingdom  became  known  by  its  present  name, 
which  it  derived  from  a  people  at  first  settled 
there  as  strangers,  and  remained  long  ob¬ 
scure  and  inconsiderable. 

From  this  period,  the  history  of  Scotland 
would  merit  some  attention,  were  it  accom¬ 
panied  with  any  certainty.  But,  as  our  re¬ 
mote  antiquities  are  involved  In  the  same 
darkness  rvith  those  of  other  nations,  a  cala¬ 
mity  peculiar  to  ourselves  has  thrown  almost 
an  equal  obscurity  over  our  more  recent 
transactions.  This  was  occasioned  by  the 
malicious  policy  of  Edward  I.  of  England. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
this  monarch  called  In  question  the  Indepen¬ 
dency  of  Scotland  j  pretending  that  that 
kingdom  was  held  as  a  fief  of  the  crown  of 
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England,  and  subjected  to  all  tbe  conditions 
of  a  feudal  tenure.  In  order  to  establish 
his  claim,  he  seized  the  public  archives,  hc 
ransacked  churches  and  monasteries,  and  get¬ 
ting  possession,  by  force  or  fraud,  of  many 
historical  monuments,  that  tended  to  prove 
the  antiquity  or  freedom  of  the  kingdom,  he 
carried  some  of  them  into  England,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  rest  to  be  burned^.  An  uni¬ 
versal  oblivion  of  past  transactions  might 
have  been  the  effect  of  this  fatal  event,  but 
some  imperfect  chronicles  had  escaped  the 
rage  of  Edward ;  foreign  writers  had  record¬ 
ed  some  important  facts  relating  to  Scotland ; 
and  the  tradition?  concerning  recent  occur¬ 
rences  were  fresh  and  worthy  of  credit. 
These  broken  fragments,  John  de  Fordun, 
who  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century,  collect¬ 
ed  with  pious,  industry,  and  from  them 
picked  out  materials,  which  he  formed  into 
a  regular  history.  His  work  was  received 
by  his  countrymen  with  applause  j  and  as  no 
recourse  could  be  had  to  more  ancient  re¬ 
cords,  it  supplied  the  place  of  the  authentic 
annals  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  copied  in 
many  monasteries,  and  therthrcad  of  the  nar¬ 
rative  was,  by  different  monks,  continued 
through  the  subsequent  reigns.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  John  Major 
and  Hector  Boethius  published  their  histo- 

*  Innes,  Essay  552. 
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Ties  of  Scotland,  the  former  a  succinct  and 
dry  writer,  the  latter  a  copious  and  florid 
one,  and  both  equally  credulous.  Not  ma¬ 
ny  years  after,  Buchanan  undertook  the 
same  work  ;  and  if  his  accuracy  and  impar¬ 
tiality  had  been,  in  any  degree,  equal  to  the 
elegance  of  his  taste,  and  to  the  purity  and 
vigour  of  his  style,  his  history  might  be 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  most  admired 
compositions  of  the  ancients.  But,  instead  of 
rejecting  the  improbable  tales  of  chronicle 
writers,  he  was  at  the  utmost  pains  to  adorn 
them  ;  and  hath  clothed,  with  all  the  beau¬ 
ties  and  graces  of  fiction,  those  legends,  which 
formerly  had  only  its  wildness  and  extra¬ 
vagance. 

The  history  of  Scotland  may  properly  be 
divided  into  four  periods.  The  first  reaches 
from  the  origin  of  the  monarchy,  to  the 
reign  of  Kenneth  II.  The  second,  from 
Kenneth’s  conquest  of  the  Piets,  to  the 
death  of  Alexander  III.  The  third  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  death  of  James  V.  The  last, 
from  thence  to  the  accession  of  James  VI, 
to  the  crown  of  England 

The  first  period  is  the  region  of  pure 
fable  and  conjecture,  and  ought  to  be  total¬ 
ly  neglected,  or  be  abandoned  to  the  indus¬ 
try  and  credulity  of  antiquaries.  Truth  be¬ 
gins  to  dawn  in  the  second  period,  with  a 
light,  feeble  at  first,  but  gradually  Increas¬ 
ing  5  and  the  events  which  then  happened 
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may  be  slightly  touched,  but  merit  no  par¬ 
ticular  or  laborious  industry.  In  the  third  pe¬ 
riod,  the  history  of  Scotland,  chiefly  by 
means  of  records  preserved  in  England,  be¬ 
comes  more  authentic:  not  only  are  events 
related,  but  their  causes  and  effects  explain¬ 
ed  j  the  characters  of  the  actors  are  display¬ 
ed  j  the  manners  of  the  age  described  j  the 
revolutions  in  the  constitution  pointed  out. 
And  here  every  Scotsman  should  begin,  not 
only  to  read,  but  to  study  the  history  of  his 
country.  During  the  fourth  period,  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Scotland  were  so  mingled  with 
those  of  other  nations,  its  situation  in  the 
political  state  of  Europe  was  so  important, 
its  influence  on  the  operations  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  kingdoms  was  so  visible,  that  its 
history  becomes  an  object  of  attention  to 
foreigners  j  and  without  some  knowledge  of 
the  various  and  extraordinary  revolutions 
which  happened  there,  they  cannot  form  a 
just  notion  either  of  the  most  illustrious  e- 
vents,  or  of  the  character  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  personages  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  following  history  is  confined  to  the 
last  of  those  periods.  To  give  a  view  of  the 
political  state  of  the  kingdom,  during  that 
which  immediately  preceded  it,  is  the  design 
of  this  preliminary  Book.  The  imperfect 
knowledge  which  strangers  have  of  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Scotland,  and  the  prejudices  Scots¬ 
men  themselves  have  imbibed  with  regard 
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to  the  vailous  revolutions  in  the  government 
of  their  country,  rendered  such  an  intro¬ 
duction  equally  necessary  to  both. 

The  period,  from  the  death  of  Alexan¬ 
der  III.  to  the  death  of  James  V.  contains 
upwards  of  two  centuries  and  an  half,  from 
3the  year  1286,  to  the  year  1542. 

It  opens  w’ith  the  famous  controversy  con¬ 
cerning  the  independency  of  Scotland,  be¬ 
fore  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms.  This 
was  a  question  of  much  importance.  If  the 
one  crow'n  had  been  considered  not  as  im¬ 
perial  and  independent,  but  as  feudatory  to 
the  other,  a  treaty  of  union  could  not  have 
been  concluded  on  equal  terms,  and  every 
advantage  which  the  dependent  kingdom 
procured,  must  have  been  esteemed  the  con¬ 
cession  of  a  sovereign  to  his  vassal.  Ac- 
oordingly,  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  wTile  a  treaty  of  union  between 
the  two  kingdoms  was  on  foot,  this  con¬ 
troversy  w’as  agitated  with  all  the  heat 
which  national  animosities  naturally  inspire. 
What  was  then  a  subject  of  serious  concern, 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  hath  render¬ 
ed  matter  of  mere  curiosity.  But  though 
the  objects  w'hich  at  that  time  warmed  and 
interested  both  nations  exist  no  longer,  a 
question  w'hich  appeared  so  momentous  to 
our  ancestors  cannot  be  altogether  indiffe¬ 
rent  or  uninstructive  to  us. 
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Some  of  tlie  northern  counties  of  Eng¬ 
land  were  early  in  the  hands  of  the  Scottish 
Kings,  who,  as  far  back  as  the  feudal  cus¬ 
toms  can  be  traced,  held  these  possessions 
of  the  Kings  of  England,  and  did  homage  to 
them  on  that  account.  This  homage,  due 
only  for  the  territories  which  they  held  in 
England,  was  in  no  wise  derogatory  from 
the  royal  dignity.  Nothing  is  more  suitable 
to  feudal  ideas,  than  that  the  same  person 
should  be  both  a  lord  and  a  vassal,  independ¬ 
ent  in  one  capacity,  and  dependent  in  ano¬ 
ther*.  The  crown  of  England  was  without 
doubt  imperial  and  independent,  though  the 
princes  who  wore  it  were,  for  many  ages, 
the  vassals  of  the  kings  of  France  j  and  in 
consequence  of  their  possessions  in  that  king¬ 
dom,  bound  to  perform  all  the  services 
which  a  feudal  sovereign  has  a  title  to  ex- 

*  A  very  singular  proof  of  this  occurs  in  the  French 
history.  Arpin  sold  the  viscompte  of  the  city  of  Bour- 
ges  to  Philip  I.  who  did  homage  to  the  count  of  San- 
cerre  for  a  part  of  these  lands,  which  held  of  that  no¬ 
bleman,  A.  D.  lioo.  I  believe  that  no  example  of  a 
king’s  doing  homage  to  one  of  his  own  subjects  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  histories  either  of  England  or  Scotland. 
Philip  le  Bell  abolished  this  pracdce  in  France,  A.  D. 
T302.  Henaut.  Abrege  Chron.  Somewhat  similar  to 
this,  is  a  charter  of  the  Abbot  of  Melross,  A.D.  1535. 
constituting  James  V.  the  bailiff  or  steward  of  that  ab¬ 
bey,  vesting  in  him  all  the  powers  which  pertained  to 
that  office,  and  requiring  him  to  be  answerable  to  the 
Abbot  for  his  exercise  of  the  same.  Archiv.  publ.  Edin. 
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act.  The  same  was  the  condition  of  the 
monarchs  of  Scotland,  free  and  independent 
as  kings,  but,  as  possessing  English  territo¬ 
ries,  vassals  to  the  King  of  England.  The 
English  monarchs,  content  with  their  legal 
and  uncontroverted  rights,  were  neither  ca¬ 
pable,  nor  had  any  thoughts  ofusurpingmore. 
England,  when  conquered  by  the  Saxons, 
being  divided  by  them  into  many  small  king¬ 
doms,  wa^  in  no  condition  to  extend  its  do¬ 
minion  over  Scotland,  united  at  that  time 
under  one  monarch.  And  though  these  pet¬ 
ty  principalities  were  gradually  formed  into 
one  kingdom,  the  reigning  princes  exposed 
to  continual  invasions  of  the  Danes,  and  of¬ 
ten  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  these  formidable 
pirates,  seldom  turned  their  arms  towards 
Scotland,  and  were  utterly  incapable  of  e- 
stablishing  new  rights  in  that  country.  The 
first  kings  of  the  Norman  race,  busied  with 
introducing  their  own  laws  and  manners  into 
the  kingdom  which  they  had  conquered,  or 
with  maintaining  themselves  on  the  throne 
which  some  of  them  possessed  by  a  very  du¬ 
bious  title,  w’ere  as  little  anxious  to  acquire 
new  authority,  or  to  form  new  pretensions 
in  Scotland.  An  unexpected  calamity  that 
befel  one  of  the  Scottish  kings  first  encou¬ 
raged  the  English  to  think  of  bringing  his 
kingdom  under  dependence.  William*,  king 


*  Sirnamcd  the  Lion, 
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of  Scotland,  being  taken  prisoner  at  Aln¬ 
wick,  Henry  II.  as  the  price  of  his  liberty, 
not  only  extorted  from  him  an  exorbitant 
ransom,  and  a  promise  to  surrender  the 
places  of  greatest  strength  in  his  dominions, 
but  compelled  him  to  do  homage  for  his 
whole  kingdom.  Richard  I.  a  generous 
prince,  solemnly  renounced  this  claim  of 
homage,  and  absolved  William  from  the 
hard  conditions  which  Henry  had  imposed. 
Upon  the  death  O'f  Alexander  III.  near  a 
century  after,  Edward  I.  availing  himself  of 
the  situation  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  acquired 
an  influence  in  that  kingdom  which  no  Eng¬ 
lish  monarch  before  him  ever  possessed  ;  and 
imitating  the  interested  policy  of  Henry,  ra¬ 
ther  than  the  magnanimity  of  Richard,  re¬ 
vived  the  claim  of  sovereignty  to  which  the 
former  had  pretended. 

Margaret  of  Norway,  grand-daughter  of 
Alexander,  and  heir  to  his  crown,  did  not 
long  survive  him.  The  right  of  succession 
belonged  to  the  descendants  of  David,  Earl 
of  Huntington,  third  son  of  David  I.  Among 
these,  Robert  Bruce,  and  John  Baliol,  two 
illustrious  competitors  for  the  crown,  ap¬ 
peared.  Bruce  was  the  son  of  Isabel,  Earl 
David’s  second  daughter;  Baliol,  the  grand¬ 
son  of  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  succession  which  arc 
now  established,  the  right  of  Baliol  was  pre¬ 
ferable,  and  notwithstanding  Bruce’s  plea  oT 
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being  nearer  in  blood  to  Earl  David,  Ba- 
liol’s  claim,  as  the  representative  of  his  mo¬ 
ther  and  grand-mother,  would  be  deemed  in- 
contestible.  But,  in  that  age,  the  order  of 
succession  was  not  ascertained  with  the  same 
precision.  The  question  appeared  to  be  no 
less  intricate  than  it  was  important.  And 
though  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and 
perhaps  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  favoured 
Bruce,  each  of  the  rivals  were  supported  by 
a  powerful  faction.  Arms  alone,  it  was  fear¬ 
ed,  must  terminate  a  dispute  too  weighty  for 
the  laws  to  decide.  But,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  miseries  of  a  civil  war,  Edward  w'as 
chosen  umpire,  and  both  parties  agreed 
to  acquiesce  in  his  decree.  This  had 
well  nigh  proved  fatal  to  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  nation,  by  its 
eagerness  to  guard  against  a  civil  war,  w'as 
not  only  exposed  to  that  calamity,  but  al¬ 
most  subjected  to  a  foreign  yoke.  Edward 
was  artful,  brave,  enterprising,  and  com¬ 
manded  a  powerful  and  martial  people,  at 
peace  with  the  whole  world.  The  anarchy 
which  prevailed  in  Scotland,  and  the  ambi¬ 
tion  of  competitors  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
country  in  order  to  obtain  even  a  dependent 
crown,  invited  him  first  to  seize,  and  then 
to  subject  the  kingdom.  The  authority  of 
an  umpire,  which  had  been  unwarily  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him,  and  from  which  the  Scots 
dreaded  no  serious  consequences,  enabled 
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him  to  execute  his  schemes  with  the  greater 
facility.  Under  pretext  of  examining  the 
question  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  he  sum¬ 
moned  all  the  Scottish  barons  to  Norham  j 
and  having  gained  some,  and  intimidated 
others,  he  prevailed  on  all  who  were  pre¬ 
sent,  not  excepting  Bruce  and  Baliol,  the 
competitors,  to  acknowledge  Scotland  a  fief 
of  the  English  crown,  and  to  swear  fealty 
to  him  as  their  sovereign  or  liege  lord,— 
This  step  led  to  another  still  more  important. 
As  it  was  vain  to  pronounce  a  sentence 
which  he  had  not  power  to  execute,  Edward 
demanded  possession  of  the  kingdom,  that  he 
might  be  ahle  to  deliver  it  to  him  whose  right 
should  be  found  preferable.  And  such  was 
the  pusillanimity  of  the  nobles,  and  the  im¬ 
patient  ambition  of  the  competitors,  that 
both  assented  to  this  strange  demand  j  and 
Gilbert  de  Umfraville,*  Earl  of  Angus,  w'as 
the  only  man  who  refused  to  surrender  the 
castles  in  his  custody  to  the  enemy  of  his 
country.  Edward  finding  Baliol  the  most 
obsequious  and  the  least  formidable  of 
the  two  competitors,  soon  after  gave  judg¬ 
ment  in  his  favour.  Baliol  ^nce  more  pro¬ 
fessed  himself  the  vassal  of  England,  and 
submitted  to  every  condition  which  the  so¬ 
vereign  whom  he  had  now  acknowledged 
was  pleased  to  prescribe. 

Edward  having  thus  placed  a  creature  of 
his  own  upon  the  throne  of  Scotland,  and 
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tompelled  the  nobles  to  renounce  the  ancient 
liberties  and  independence  of  their  country, 
had  reason  to  conclude  that  his  dominion  was 
now  fully  established.  But  lie  began  too  soon 
to  assume  the  master  j  his  new  vassals,  fierce 
and  independent,  bore  with  impatience  a 
yoke  to  which  they  were  not  accustomed. 
Provoked  by  his  haughtiness,  even  the  passive 
spirit  of  Baliol  began  to  mutiny.  But  Ed¬ 
ward,  who  had  no  longer  use  for  such  a  pa» 
^eant  king,  forced  him  to  resign  the  crown, 
and  openly  attempted  to  seize  it  as  fallen  to 
himself,  by  the  rebellion  of  his  vassal. — ■ 
At  that  critical  period  arose  Sir  William 
Wallace,  a  hero,  to  whom  the  fond  admi¬ 
ration  of  his  countrymen  hath  ascribed  many 
fabulous  acts  of  prowess,  though  his  real  va¬ 
lour,  as  well  as  integrity  and  wisdom,  is  such 
as  needs  not  the  heiglitenings  of  fiction.  He, 
almost  single,  ventured  to  take  arms  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  kingdom,  and  his  boldness  re¬ 
vived  the  spirit  of  his  countrymen.  At  last, 
Robert  Bruce,  the  grandson  of  him  who 
stood  In  competition  with  Baliol,  appeared 
to  assert  his  own  rights,  and  to  vindicate 
the  honour  of  his  country.  The  nobles,  a- 
shamed  oi  their  former  baseness,  and  enra¬ 
ged  at  the  many  indignities  offered  to  the  na¬ 
tion,  crowded  to  his  standard  In  order  to 
crush  him  at  once,  the  English  monarch  en¬ 
tered  Scotland  at  the  head  of  a  mighty  ar¬ 
my,  Many  battles  were  fought,  and  the  Scots, 
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though  often  vanquished,  were  not  subdued. 
The  ardent  zeal  with  which  the  nobles  con¬ 
tended  for  the  independency  of  the  kingdom, 
the  prudent  valour  of  Bruce,  and,  above  all, 
a  national  enthusiasm  inspired  by  such  a  cause, 
baffled  the  repeated  elForts  of  Edward,  and 
counterbalanced  all  the  advantages  which  he 
derived  from  the  number  and  wealth  of  his 
subjects.  And  though  the  war  continued 
with  little  intermission  upwards  of  seventy 
years,  Bruce  and  his  posterity  kept  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  throne  of  Scotland,  and  ruled  with 
an  authority  not  inferior  to  that  of  its  former 
monarchs. 

But  while  the  sword,  the  ultimate  judge 
of  all  disputes  between  contending  nations, 
was  employed  to  terminate  this  controversy, 
neither  Edward  nor  the  Scots  seemed  to  dis¬ 
trust  the  justice,  of  their  cause  j  and  both  ap¬ 
pealed  to  history  and  records,  and  from  these 
produced,  in  their  own  favour,  such  evidence 
as  they  pretended  to  be  unanswerable.  The 
letters  and  memorials  addressed  by  each  par¬ 
ty  to  tlie  Pope,  who  was  then  reverenced  as 
the  common  father,  and  often  appealed  to 
as  the  common  judge  of  all  Christian  princes, 
are  still  extant.  The  fabulous  tales  of  early 
British  history  j  the  partial  testimony  of  the  ig¬ 
norant  chronicles  •,  supposititious  treaties  and 
charters  •,  are  the  proofs  on  which  Edward 
founded  his  title  to  the  sovereignty  of  Scot,, 
land  J  and  the  homage  done  by  the  Scottisl^ 
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monarchs  for  their  lands  in  England,  is  pre¬ 
posterously  supposed  to  imply  the  subjection 
of  their  whole  kingdom*.  Ill  founded, 
however,  as  their  right  was,  the  English  did 
not  fail  to  revive  it,  in  all  the  subsequent 
quarrels  between  the  two  kingdoms  j  while 
the  Scots  disclaimed  it  with  the  utmost  in¬ 
dignation.  To  this  we  must  impute  the 
fierce  and  implacable  hatred  to  each  other, 
which  long  inflamed  both.  Their  national 
antipathies  were  excited,  not  only  by  the 
usual  circumstances  of  frequent  hostilities, 
and  reciprocal  injuries but  the  English  con¬ 
sidered  the  Scots  as  vassals  who  had  presum¬ 
ed  to  rebel  j  and  the  Scots,  in  their  turn,  re¬ 
garded  the  English  as  usurpers  who  aimed  at 
enslaving  their  country. 

1306.]  At  the  time  when  Robert  Bruce  be¬ 
gan  his  relgnin  Scotland,  the  same  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  was  established  in  all  the  kingdoms 
of  Europe.  And  the  surprising  similarity  in 
their  constitution  and  laws,  demonstrates 
that  the  nations  which  overturned  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire,  and  eredled  these  kingdoms, 
though  divided  into  different  tribes,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  different  names,  were  origi¬ 
nally  the  same  people.  When  we  take  a 
veiw  of  the  feudal  system  of  laws  and  policy, 
that  stupendous  and  singular  fabric  erected 
by  them  5  the  first  object  that  strikes  us  is 

*  Anderson’s  Historical  Essay  concerning  the  Inde¬ 
pendency,  Sec. 
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the  King.  And  when  we  are  told  that  he  is 
the  sole  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  within 
his  dominions,  that  all  his  subjects  derive 
their  possessions  from  him,  and  in  return  con¬ 
secrate  their  lives  to  his  service  j  when  we 
hear  that  all  marks  of  distinction,  and  titles  of 
dignity,  flow  from  him  as  the  only  fountain 
of  honour  j  when  we  behold  the  most  potent 
peers,  on  their  bended  knees,  and  with  fold¬ 
ed  hands,  swearing  fealty  at  his  feet,  and 
acknowledging  him  to  be  their  sovereign  and 
their  liege  lord;  we  are  apt  to  pronounce  him 
a  powerful,  nay  an  absolute  monarch.  No 
conclusion,  however,  would  be  more  rash, 
or  worse  founded.  The  genius  of  the  feu¬ 
dal  government  was  purely  aristocratical. 
With  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  with 
many  appearances  of  despotic  power,  a  feu¬ 
dal  king  was  the  most  limited  of  all  princes. 

Before  they  sallied  out  of  their  own  habita¬ 
tions  to  conquer  the  world,  many  of  the  northern 
nations  seem  not  to  have  been  subject  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  kings*j  and  even  where  monarchi¬ 
cal  government  waseftablilhed,  the  prince  pos¬ 
sessed  but  little  authority.  A  gener^,  rather 
than  a  king,  his  military  command  was  exten¬ 
sive,  his  civil  jurisdiction  almost  nothing-f. 
The  army  which  he  led  was  not  composed  of 
soldiers,  who  could  be  compelled  to  serve,  but 
of  such  as  voluntarily  followed  his  standard:];. 
These  conquered  not  for  their  leader,  but  for 

*  Caes.  lib.  vi.  c.  23.  f  Tacit,  cle  Mor.  Germ.  c.7.  l  i. 

I  Caes.  lib.  vi.  c.  '.^3. 
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themselresj  and  being  free  in  their  own  country, 
renounced  not  their  liberty  when  they  acquired 
new  settlements.  They  did  not  exterminate 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  countries  which 
they  subdued  j  but  seizing  the  greater  part 
of  their  lands,  they  took  their  persons  under 
protection.  The  difficulty  of  maintaining  a 
new  conquest,  as  well  as  the  danger  of  being 
attacked  by  new  invaders,  rendering  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  always  in  a  posture  of  defence,  the 
form  of  government  which  they  established 
was  altogether  military,  and  nearly  resembled 
that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  in 
their  native  country.  Their  general  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  head  of  the  colony  5  part  of 
the  conquered  lands  were  allotted  to  him  j  the 
remainder,  under  the  name  of  henejicia,  or 
fiefs,  was  divided  amongst  his  principal  offi¬ 
cers.  As  the  common  safety  required  that 
these  officers  should,  upon  all  occasions,  be 
ready  to  appear  in  arms  for  the  common  de¬ 
fence,  and  should  continue  obedient  to  their 
general,  they  bound  themselves  to  take  the 
field,  when  called,  and  to  serve  him  vdth  a 
number  of  men,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
their  territory.  These  great  officers  again  par¬ 
celled  out  their  lands  among  their  follow^ers, 
and  annexed  the  same  condition  to  the  grant. 
A  feudal  kingdom  was  properly  the  encamp¬ 
ment  of  a  great  army  ,  military  ideas  predo¬ 
minated,  military  subordination  was  establish¬ 
ed,  and  the  possession  of  land  was  the  pay 
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which  soldiers  received  for  their  personal  ser¬ 
vice.  In  consequence  of  these  notions,  the  pos¬ 
session  of  land  was  granted  during  pleasure 
only,  and  kings  were  elective.  In  other  words, 
an  officer,  disagreeable  to  his  general,  was  de¬ 
prived  of  his  pay,  and  the  person  who  was 
most  capable  of  conducting  an  army,  was  cho¬ 
sen  to  command  it.  Such  were  the  first  rudi¬ 
ments,  or  infancy  of  feudal  government. 

But  long  before  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century,  the  feudal  system  had  undergone 
many  changes,  of  which  the  following  were 
the  most  considerable. — Kings,  formerly  elec¬ 
tive,  were  then  hereditary;  and  fiefs,  granted 
at  first  during  pleasure,  descended  from  father 
to  son,  and  were  become  perpetual.  These 
changes,  not  less  advantageous  to  the  nobles 
than  to  the  prince,  made  no  alteration  in  the 
aristocratical  spirit  of  the  feudal  constitution. 
The  king,  who,  at  a  distance,  seemed  to  be 
invested  with  majesty  and  power,  appears,  on 
a  nearer  view,  to  possess  none  of  these  advan¬ 
tages,  which  bestow  on  monarchs  their  gran¬ 
deur  and  authority.  His  revenues  were  scan¬ 
ty,  he  had  not  a  standing  army,  and  he  enjoyed 
no  proper  jurisdiction. 

At  a  time  when  pomp  and  splendour  were 
unknown,  even  in  the  palaces  of  kings ;  when 
the  officers  of  the  crown  received  little  salary 
besides  the  fees  and  perquisites  of  their  office ; 
when  embassies  to  foreign  courts  were  rare ; 
when  armies  were  composed  of  soldiers  wh» 
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a  king  should  possess  a  great  revenue  j  nor  did 
the  condition  of  Europe,  in  those  ages,  allow  its 
princes  to  be  opulent.  Commerce  made  little  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  kingdoms  where  the  feudal  govern¬ 
ment  was  established.  Institutions,  which  had 
no  other  object  but  to  inspire  a  martial  spirit, 
to  train  men  up  to  be  soldiers,  and  to  make 
arms  the  only  honourable  profession,  naturally 
discouraged  the  commercial  arts.  The  reve¬ 
nues  arising  from  the  taxes  imposed  on  the 
different  branches  of  commerce,  were  by  con¬ 
sequence  inconsiderable,  and  the  prince’s  trea¬ 
sury  received  little  supply  from  a  source  which, 
among  a  trading  people,  flows  with  such  a- 
bundance,  and  is  almost  inexhaustible.  A  fix  • 
ed  tax  was  not  levied  even  on  land ;  such  a 
burden  would  have  appeared  intolerable  to 
men  who  received  their  estates  as  the  reward 
■of  their  valour,  and  who  considered  their  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  field  as  a  full  retribution  for  what 
they  possessed.  The  king’s  demesne'!,  or  the 
portion  of  land  which  he  still  retained  in  his 
own  hands  unalienated,  furnished  subsistence 
to  his  court,  and  defrayed  the  ordinary  expencc 
of  government*.  The  only  stated  ta.xes  w’hich 
the  feudal  law  obliged  vassals  to  pay  to  the 
king,  or  to  those  of  w'hom  they  held  their 
lands,  were  three  •,  one  when  his  eldest  son  was 
made  a  knight ;  another  when  his  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  w^as  married ;  and  the  third  in  order  to 
*  Craip;.  de  Feud.  lib.  i.  Dieg.  14.  Du  Cange  Gloss, 
voc.  Dominicum. 
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ransom  him,  if  he  should  happen  to  be  taken 
a  prisoner.  Besides  these,  the  king  received 
the  feudal  casualties  of  the  ward,  marriage,  &c. 
of  his  own  vassals.  And,  on  some  extraordi¬ 
nary  occasions,  his  subjects  granted  him  an 
aid,  which  they  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
a  benevolence,  in  order  to  declare  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  it  not  in  consequence  of  any  right,  but 
as  a  voluntary  gift,  flowing  from  their  good 
will*.  All  these  added  together,  produced  a 
revenue  scanty  and  precarious,  which,  far  from 
enabling  the  king  to  attempt  any  thing  that 
could  excite  the  jealousy  or  fear  of  the  nobles;, 
kept  him  in  continual  indigence,  anxiety,  and 
dependence. 

Nor  could  the  king  supply  the  defect  of  his 
revenues  by  the  terror  of  his  arms.  Merce¬ 
nary  troops  and  standing  armies  were  unknown! 
as  long  as  the  feudal  government  subsisted  in 
vigour.  Europe  was  peopled  with  soldiers. 
The  vassals  of  the  king,  and  the  sub-vassals  of 
the  barons,  were  all  obliged  to  carry  arms. 
And  while  the  poverty  of  princes  prevented 
them  from  fortifying  their  frontier  towns, 
while  a  campaign  continued  but  a  few  weeks, 
and  while  a  fierce  and  impetuous  courage  was 
impatient  to  bring  every  quarrel  to  the  decision 
of  a  battle,  an  army  without  pay,  and  with  little 
discipline,  was  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes 
both  of  the  security  and  of  the  glo’  y  of  a  nation. 
Such  an  army,  however,  far  from  being  an  en- 

*  Du  Cange  voc.  Auxilium. 
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gine  at  tte  king’s  disposal,  Tvas  often  no  less 
formidable  to  him  than  to  his  enemies.  The 
more  warlike  any  people  were,  the  more  in¬ 
dependent  they  became  j  and  the  same  persons 
being  both  soldiers  and  subjects,  civil  privi¬ 
leges  and  immunities  were  the  consequence  of 
their  victories,  and  the  reward  of  their  mar 
tial  exploits.  Conquerors,  whom  mercenary 
armies,  under  our  present  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  often  render  the  tyrants  of  their  own 
people,  as  well  as  the  scourges  of  mankind, 
were  commonly,  under  the  feudal  constitution, 
the  most  indulgent  of  all  princes  to  their  sub¬ 
jects,  because  they  stood  most  in  need  of  their 
assistance.  A  prince,  whom  even  war  and 
victories  did  not  render  the  master  of  his  own 
army,  possessed  no  shadow  of  military  power 
during  times  of  peace.  His  disbanded  soldiers 
mingled  with  his  other  subjects ;  not  a  single 
man  received  pay  from  liim  j  many  ages  elaps¬ 
ed  before  a  guard  was  appointed  to  defend  his 
person  ;  and  destitute  of  that  great  instrument 
of  dominion,  a  standing  army,  the  authority 
of  the  king  continued  always  feeble,  and  was 
often  contemptible. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  circumstances  which 
contributed  towards  depressing  the  regal  power. 
By  the  feudal  system,  the  king’s  judicial  au¬ 
thority  was  extremely  circumscribed.  At  first, 
princes  seem  to  have  been  the  supreme  judges 
of  their  people,  and  in  person  heard  and  de^ 
termined  all  controversies  among  them.  The 
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multiplicity  of  causes  soon  made  it  necessary  to 
appoint  judges,  who,  in  the  king’s  name,  de¬ 
cided  matters  that  belonged  to  the  royal  juris¬ 
diction.  But  the  barbarians,  who  over-ran 
Europe,  having  destroyed  most  of  the  great 
cities,  and  the  countries  which  they  seized  be¬ 
ing  cantoned  out  among  powerful  barons,  who 
were  blindly  followed  by  numerous  vassals, 
whom,  in  return,  they  were  bound  to  protect 
from  every  injury  ;  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice  was  greatly  interrupted,  and  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  any  legal  sentence  became  almost  im¬ 
practicable.  Theft,  rapine,  murder,  and  dis¬ 
order  of  all  kinds,  prevailed  in  every  kingdom 
of  Europe,  to  a  degree  almost  incredible,  and 
scarce  compatible  with  the  subsistence  of  civil 
society.  Every  offender  sheltered  himself  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  some  powerful  chieftain, 
who  screened  him  from  the  pursuits  of  justice. 
To  apprehend,  and  to  punish  a  criminal,  often 
required  the  union  and  effort  of  half  a  king¬ 
dom.*  In  order  to  remedy  these  evils,  many 

*  A  remarkable  instance  of  tbis.occurs  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  history,  so  late  as  the  year  i56r.  Mary  having  ap¬ 
pointed  a  court  of  justice  to  be  held  on  the  borders,  the 
inhabitants  of  no  less  than  eleven  counties  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  guard  the  person  who  was  to  act  as  judge, 
and  to  enable  him  to  enforce  his  decisions.  The  words 
of  a  proclamation,  which  affords  such  a  convincing  prooT 
of  the  feebleness  of  the  feudal  government,  deserve  our 
notice. — “  And  because  it  is  necessary  for  the  execution 
of  her  highness’  commandments  and  service,  that  her 
justice  be  well  accompanied,  and  her  authority  suffici.- 
cntly  fortified,  by  the  concurrence  of  a  good  power  of 
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persons  of  distinction  were  intrusted  with  the 
administration  of  justice  within  their  own  ter¬ 
ritories.  But  what  we  may  presume  was,  at 
first,  only  a  temporary  grant,  or  a  personal 
privilege,  the  encroaching  spirit  of  the  nobles 
soon  converted  into  a  right,  and  rendered  he¬ 
reditary.  The  lands  of  some  were  erected 
into  baronies,  those  of  others  into  regalities. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  former  was  extenslv^e, 
that  of  the  latter,  as  the  name  Implies,  royal, 
and  almost  unbounded.  All  causes,  whether 
civil  or  criminal,  were  tried  by  judges,  whom 
the  lord  of  the  regality  appointed  j  and  if  the 
king’s  court  called  any  person  within  his  ter¬ 
ritory  before  them,  the  lord  of  regality  might 
put  a  stop  to  their  proceedings,  and  by  the 
privileges  of  repledging,  remove  the  cause  to 
his  own  court,  and  even  punish  his  vassal,  if 
he  submitted  to  a  foreign  jurisdiction  *.  Thus 

her  faithful  subjects — ^Therefore  commands  and  charges 
all  and  sundry  earls,  lords,  barons,  freeholders,  landed 
men,  and  other  gentlemen,  dwelling  within  the  said 
counties,  that  they,  and  every  one  of  them,  with  their 
kin,  friends,  servants,  and  houshold  men,  well  bodin 
in  the  feir  of  war,  in  the  most  substantious  mannei; 
(i.  e.  completely  armed  and  provided)  and  with  twenty 
days  victuals,  to  meet  and  to  pass  toward  him  to  the 
borough  of  Jedburgh,  and  there  to  remain  during  the 
said  space  of  twenty  days,  and  to  receive  such  direc¬ 
tions  and  commands  as  shall  be  given  by  him  to  them, 
in  our  sovereign  lady’s  name,  for  quietness  of  the 
country ;  and  to  put  the  same  in  execution,  under  the 
pain  of  losing  their  life,  lands,  and  goods,”  Keith’s  Hist, 
of  Scotland,  198. 

*  Craig,  lib.  iii.  Deig.7* 
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almost  every  question  In  which  any  person,  who 
resided  on  the  lands  of  the  nobles,  w'as  inte¬ 
rested,  being  determined  by  judges  appointed 
by  the  nobles  themselves,  their  vassals  were 
scarce  sensible  of  being,  in  any  degree,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  crown.  A  feudal  kingdom  was 
split  into  many  small  principalities,  almost  in¬ 
dependent,  and  held  together  by  a  feeble,  and 
commonly  an  imperceptible  bond  of  union. 
And  the  king  was  not  only  stripped  of  the  au¬ 
thority  annexed  to  the  person  of  a  supreme 
judge,  but  his  revenue  suffered  no  small  dimi¬ 
nution,  by  the  loss  of  those  pecuniary  emolu¬ 
ments,  which  were.  In  that  age,  due  to  the 
person  who  administered  justice. 

In  the  same  proportion  that  the  king  sunk 
in  powxr,  the  nobles  rose  towards  indepen¬ 
dence.  Not  satisfied  vsuth  having  obtained  a 
hereditary  right  to  their  fiefs,  which  they  for¬ 
merly  held  during  pleasure,  their  ambition 
aimed  at  something  bolder,  and  by  Introducing 
entails,  endeavoured,  as  far  as  human  ingenuity 
and  invention  can  reach  that  end,  to  render 
their  possessions  unalienable  and  everlasting. 
As  they  had  full  power  to  add  to  the  inheri¬ 
tance  transmitted  to  them  from  their  ancestors, 
but  none  to  diminish  It  j  time  alone,  by  means 
of  marriages,  legacies,  and  other  accidents, 
brought  continual  accessions  of  wealth  and  of 
dignity  j  a  great  family,  like  a  river,  became 
considerable  from  the  length  of  its  course,  and 
as  it  rolled  on,  new  honours  and  new  pro- 
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perty  flowed  successively  into  it;  Whatever 
influence  is  derived  from  titles  of  honour,  the 
feudal  nobles  likewise  possessed  in  an  ample 
manner.  These  marks  of  distinction  are,  in 
their  own  nature,  either  official  or  personal, 
and  being  annexed  to  a  particular  charge,  or 
bestowed  by  the  admiration  of  mankind  upon 
illustrious  characters,  ought  to  be  appropriated 
to  these.  But  the  son,  however  unworthy, 
could  not  bear  to  be  stripped  of  that  appella¬ 
tion  by  which  his  father  had  been  distinguish¬ 
ed.  His  presumption  claimed,  what  his  virtue 
did  not  merit  j  titles  of  honour  became  here¬ 
ditary,  and  added  new  lustre  to  nobles  already 
in  possession  of  too  much  power.  Something 
more  audacious  and  more  extravagant  still  re¬ 
mained.  The  supreme  direction  of  all  affairs, 
both  civil  and  military,  being  committed  to  the 
great  officers  of  the  crown,  the  fame  and  safe¬ 
ty  of  princes,  as  well  as  of  their  people,  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  fidelity  and  abilities  of  these 
officers.  But  such  was  the  preposterous  am¬ 
bition  of  the  nobles,  and  so  successful  6ven 
their  wildest  attempts  to  aggrandize  them¬ 
selves,  that  in  all  the  kingdoms  where  the  feu¬ 
dal  institutions  prevailed,  most  of  these  offices 
were  annexed  to  great  families,  and  held,  like 
fiefs,  by  hereditary  right.  A  person,  whose 
undutiful  behaviour  rendered  him  odious  to 
his  prince,  or  whose  incapacity  exposed  him 
to  the  contempt  of  the  people,  often  held  a 
place  of  power  and  trust  of  the  greatest  iia- 
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portance  to  both.  In  Scotland,  the  offices  o£ 
Lord  Justice  General,  Great  Chamberlain, 
High  Stervart,  High  Constable,  Earl  Maris^ 
chal,  and  High  Admiral,  were  all  hereditary ; 
and  in  many  counties,  the  office  of  Sheriff  was 
held  in  the  same  manner. 

Nobles,  whose  property  was  so  extensive, 
and  whose  power  so  great,  could  not  fail 
of  being  turbulent  and  formidable.  Nor  did 
they  want  instruments  for  executing  their 
boldest  designs.  That  portion  of  their  lands 
which  they  parcelled  out  among  their  follow¬ 
ers,  supplied  them  with  a  numerous  band  of 
faithful  and  determined  vassals  ;  w'hile  that 
which  they  retained  in  their  own  hands,  ena¬ 
bled  them  to  live  with  a  princely  splendour. 
The  great  hall  of  an  ambitious  baron  was  of¬ 
ten  more  crowded  than  the  court  of  his  sove¬ 
reign.  The  strong  castles  in  which  they  re¬ 
sided,  afforded  a  secure  retreat  to  the  discon¬ 
tented  and  seditious.  A  great  part  of  their  reve¬ 
nue  was  spent  upon  multitudes  of  Indigent,  but 
bold  retainers.  And  if  at  any  time  they  left  their 
retreat,  to  appear  in  the  court  of  their  sovereign, 
they  were  accompanied,  even  In  times  of  peace, 
with  a  vast  train  of  armed  followers.  The 
usual  retinue  of  William  the  sixth  Earl  of 
Douglas  consisted  of  two  thousand  horse. 
Those  of  the  other  nobles  were  magnificent 
and  formidable  in  proportion.  Impatient  of 
subordination,  and  forgetting  their  proper  rank, 
tliese  potent  and  haughty  barons  were  the  ri- 
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vals,  ratlier  than  the  subjects  of  their  prince. 
They  often  despised  his  orders,  insulted  his 
person,  and  wrested  from  him  his  crown.  And 
the  history  of  Europe  during  several  ages,  con¬ 
tains  little  else  but  the  account  of  the  wars  and 
revolutions  occasioned  by  their  exorbitant 
ambition. 

But,  If  the  authority  of  the  barons  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  its  proper  bounds  in  the  other  nations 
of  Europe,  we  may  affirm  that  the  balance 
which  ought  to  be  preserved  between  a  king 
and  his  nobles  was  entirely  lost  In  Scotland.  The 
Scottish  nobles  enjoyed.  In  common  with  those 
of  other  nations,  all  the  means  for  extending  their 
authority  which  arise  from  the  arlstocratical 
genius  ofthe  feudal  government.  Besides  these, 
they  possessed  advantages  peculiar  to  them¬ 
selves  j  the  accidental  sources  of  their  power 
were  considerable;  and  singular  circumstances 
concurred  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution 
to  aggrandize  them.  To  enumerate  the  most 
remarkable  of  these,  will  serve  both  to  explain 
the  political  state  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  il¬ 
lustrate  many  important  occurrences  In  the 
period  now  under  our  review. 

I.  The  nature  of  their  country  was  one 
cause  of  the  power  and  independence  of  the 
Scottish  nobles.  Level  and  open  countries 
are  formed  for  servitude.  The  authority  of 
the  supreme  magistrate  reaches  with  ease  to 
the  most  distant  corners ;  and  when  nature  has 
erected  no  barrier,  and  affords  no  retreat,  the 
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guilty  or  obnoxious  ,are  soon  [detected  and 
punished.  Mountains,  and  fens,  and  rivers, 
set  bounds  to  despotic  power,  and  amidst  these, 
is  the  natural  seat  of  freedom  and  independ¬ 
ence.  In  such  places  did  the  Scottish  nobles 
usually  fix  their  residence.  By  retiring  to 
his  own  castle,  a  mutinous  baron  could  defy 
the  power  of  his  sovereign  •,  it  being  impracti¬ 
cable  to  lead  an  army  through  a  barren  coun¬ 
try,  to  places  almost  inaccessible  to  a  single 
man.  The  same  causes  which  checked  the 
progress  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  rendered  all 
the  efforts  of  Edward  I.  abortive,  often  pro¬ 
tected  the  Scottish  nobles  from  the  vengeance 
of  their  prince  j  and  they  owed  their  personal 
independence,  to  those  very  mountains  and 
marshes  which  saved  their  country  from  be¬ 
ing  conquered. 

II.  The  want  of  great  cities  ii>  Scotland 
contributed  not  a  little  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  nobles,  and  to  weaken  that  of  the  prince. 
Wherever  numbers  of  men  assemble  together, 
order  must  be  established,  and  a  regular  form 
of  government  instituted,  the  authority  of  the 
magistrate  must  be  recognized,  and  his  deci¬ 
sions  meet  with  prompt  and  full  obedience. 
Laws  and  subordination  take  rise  in  cities; 
and  where  there  are  few  cities,  as  in  Poland, 
or  none,  as  in  Tartary,  there  are  few  or  no 
traces  of  any  sort  of  police.  But  under  the 
feudal  governments,  commerce,  the  chief  means 
of  assembling  mankind,  was  neglected;  the 
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nobles,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  influence 
over  their  vassals,  resided  among  them,  and 
seldom  appeared  at  court,  where  they  found  a 
superior,  or  dwelt  in  cities,  where  they  met 
w4th  equals.  In  Scotland,  the  rich  counties 
in  the  south  lying  open  to  the  English,  no 
town  situated  there  could  rise  to  be  great  or 
populous  amidst  continual  inroads  and  alarms  j 
the  residence  of  our  monarchs  w’as  not  fixed 
to  any  particular  place  j  many  parts  of  the 
country  were  barren  and  uncultivated;  and 
in  consequence  of  these  peculiar  circumstances, 
added  to  the  general  causes  flowing  from  the 
nature  of  the  feudal  institutions,  the  toivns  in 
Scotland  w'ere  extremely  few,  and  very  incon¬ 
siderable.  The  vassal  of  every  baron  occupi¬ 
ed  a  distinct  portion  of  the  kingdom,  and  un¬ 
mingled  mth  others,  formed  a  separate  and  al¬ 
most  independent  society.  Instead  of  giving  aid 
towards  reducing  to  obedience  their  seditious 
chieftain,  or  any  whomhe'took  under  his  pro¬ 
tection,  they  were  all  in  arms  for  his  defence, 
and  obstructed  the  operations  of  justice  to  the 
utmost.  The  prince  was  obliged  to  connive  at 
criminals,  whom  he  could  not  reach;  the  no¬ 
bles,  conscious  of  this  advantage,  were  not  afraid 
to  offend  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  punishing  al¬ 
most  Insured  them  of  impunity. 

III.  The  division  of  the  country  into 
clans,  had  no  small  effect  in  rendering  the  no¬ 
bles  considerable.  The  nations  which  over-ran 
Europe, were  originally  div’-'*-  d  into  many  small 
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tribes ;  and  rvhen  they  came  to  parcel  out  the 
lands  which  they  had  conquered,  it  was  natu¬ 
ral  for  every  chieftain  to  bestow  a  portion,  in 
the  first  place,  upon  those  of  his  own  tribe  or 
family.  These  all  held  their  lands  of  him  j 
and  as  the  safety  of  each  individual  depended 
on  the  general  union,  these  small  societies 
clung  together,  and  were  distinguished  by 
some  common  appellation,  either  patrony- 
mical,  or  local,  long  before  the  introduction 
of  sirnames,  or  ensigns  armorial.  But  when 
these  became  common,  the  descendants  and 
relations  of  every  chieftain  assumed  the  same 
name  and  arms  with  him ;  other  vassals  were 
proud  to  imitate  their  example,  and  by  de¬ 
grees  they  were  communicated  to  all  those 
who  held  of  the  same  superior.  Thus  clan¬ 
ships  were  formed  j  and  in  a  generatioh  or  two, 
that  consanguinity  which  w'as,  at  first,  in  a 
great  measure,  imaginary,  was  believed  to  be 
real.  An  artificial  union  ivas  converted  into 
a  natural  one  j  men  willingly  followed  a  lead¬ 
er,  whom  they  regarded  both  as  the  superior 
of  their  lands,  and  the  chief  of  their  blood, 
and  served  him  not  only  with  the  fidelity  of 
vassals,  but  with  the  affection  of  friends.  In 
the  other  feudal  kingdoms,  w'e  may  observe 
such  unions  as  we  have  described,  imperfectly 
formed  j  but  in  Scotland,  whether  they  were 
the  production  of  chance,  or  the  effect  of 
policy,  or  introduced  by  the  Irish  colony  a- 
bove  mentioned,  and  strengthened  by  care- 
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fully  preserving  their  genealogies  both  genu¬ 
ine  and  fabulous,  clanships  were  universal. 
Such  a  confederacy  might  be  overcome,  it 
could  not  be  broken  j  and  no  change  of  manners, 
or  of  government,  has  been  able,  in  some  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  to  dissolve  associations  which 
are  founded  upon  prejudices  so  natural  to  the 
human  mind.  How  formidable  were  nobles 
at  the  head  of  followers,  who,  counting  that 
cause  just  and  honourable  which  their  chief 
approved,  were  ever  ready  to  take  the  field  at 
his  command,  and  to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  de¬ 
fence  of  his  person,  or  of  his  fame  ?  Against 
such  men,  a  king  contended  ■RUth  great  disad¬ 
vantage  j  and  that  cold  service  which  money 
purchases,  or  authority  extorts,  was  not  an 
equal  match  for  ardour  and  zeal. 

IV.  The  smallness  of  their  number  may  be 
mentioned  among  the  causes  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  Scottish  nobles.  Our  annals  reach  not 
back  to  the  first  division  of  property  in  the 
kingdom  j  but  so  far  as  we  can  trace  the  mat¬ 
ter,  the  original  possessions  of  the  nobles  seem 
to  have  been  extensive.  The  ancient  Thanes 
were  the  equals  and  the  rivals  of  their  prince. 
Many  of  the  earls  and  barons,  who  succeeded 
them,  were  the  inasters  of  territories  no  less 
ample.  France  and  England,  countries  vnde 
pnd  fertile,  aiforded  settlements  to  a  numerous 
and  porverful  nobility,  Scotland,  a  kingdom 
neither  extensive  nor  rich,  could  not  contain 
many  such  overgrown  proprietors.  Eut  the 
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power  of  an  aristocracy  always  dlminislies,  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  its  numbers  j 
feeble  If  divided  among  a  multitude  j  irresis¬ 
tible  if  centered  in  a  few.  When  nobles  are 
numerous,  their  operations  nearly  resemble 
those  of  the  people  5  they  are  roused  by  what 
they  feel  only,  not  by  what  they  apprehend  j 
and  submit  to  many  arbitrary  and  oppressive 
acts,  before  they  take  arms  against  their  so¬ 
vereign.  A  small  body,  on  the  contrary,  is 
more  sensible,  and  more  impatient :  quick  in 
discerning,  and  prompt  in  repelling  danger,  all 
its  motions  are  as  sudden  as  those  of  the  other 
are  slow.  Hence  proceeded  the  extreme  jea¬ 
lousy  with  v.rhlch  the  Scottish  nobles  observed 
their  monarchs,  and  the  fierceness  with  which 
they  opposed  their  encroachments.  Even  the 
virtue  of  a  prince  did  not  render  them  less  vi¬ 
gilant,  or  less  eager  to  defend  their  rights;  and 
Robert  Bruce,  notwithstanding  the  splendour 
of  his  victories,  and  the  glory  of  his  name, 
was  upon  the  point  of  experiencing  the  vigour 
of  their  resistance,  no  less  than  his  unpopular 
descendant  James  III.  Besides  this,  the  near 
alliance  of  the  great  families,  by  frequent  in¬ 
termarriages,  was  the  natural  consequence  of 
their  small  number.  And  as  consangmlnlty 
was,  in  those  ages,  a  powerful  bond  of  union, 
all  the  kindred  of  a  nobleman  interested  them¬ 
selves  in  his  quarrel,  as  a  common  cause,  and 
every  contest  the  king  had,  though  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  baron,  soon  drew  upon  him  the  arms  of  a 
tvhole  confederacy. 
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V.  Those  natural  connections  both  n-ith  their 
equals  and  with  their  inferiors,  the  Scottish 
nobles  strenrthened  bv  a  der-ice,  which,  if  not 
peculiar  to  themselves,  was  at  least  more  fre¬ 
quent  among  them  than  in  any  other  nation. 
Even  in  times  of  profound  peace  they  formed 
associations,  which,  when  made  with  their  e- 
quals,  were  called  !sagi;es  of  mutual  defence  ; 
and  when  with  their  Inferiors,  bonds  of  man- 
rent.  By  the  former,  the  contracting  parties 
bound  themselvesmutuallv  to  assist  each  other, 
in  all  causes,  and  against  all  persons.  By  the 
latter,  protection  was  stipulated  on  the  one 
hand,  and  fidelity  and  personal  service  pro¬ 
mised  on  the  other*.  Self-preservation,  it  is 
probable,  forced  men  at  first  into  the«e  con¬ 
federacies  j  and  while  disorder  and  rapine  were 
universal,  whale  government  was  unsettled,  and 
the  authorltv  of  laws  little  knoism  or  regarded, 
near  neighbours  found  It  necessary  to  unite  in 
this  manner  for  their  security,  and  the  weak 
were  obliged  to  court  the  patronage  of  the 
strong.  By  degrees,  these  associations  became 
so  many  alliances  offensive  and  defensive  a- 
gainst  the  throne  ;  and  as  their  obligation  was 
held  to  be  more  sacred  than  any  tie  whatever, 
they  gave  much  umbrage  to  our  kings,  and  con¬ 
tributed  not  a  little  to  the  power  and  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  nobility.  In  the  reign  of  James  II. 
WiUiam  the  eighth  Earl  of  Douglas  entered 
into  a  league  of  this  kind  with  the  Earls  of 
Crawfuid,  Ross,  Murray,  Ormand,  the  Lords 

*  Act  30.  Pari.  1424.  Act.  43.  Pari.  1535. 
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Hamilton,  Balveny,  &c.  and  so  formidable 
was  this  combination  to  the  king,  that  he 
stabbed  Douglas  with  his  own  hand  in  order 
to  dissolve  it. 

VI.  The  frequent  wars  between  Kngland 
and  Scotland  proved  another  cause  of  augment¬ 
ing  the  power  of  the  nobles.  Nature  has 
placed  no  barrier  between  the  two  kingdoms  j 
a  river,  almost  every  where  fordable,  divides 
them  towards  the  east  j  on  the  west  they  are 
separated  by  an  imaginary  line.  The  small 
revenues  of  our  kings  prevented  them  from 
fortifying,  or  placing  garrisons  in  the  towns  on 
the  frontier  j  nor  would  the  jealousy  of  their 
subjects  have  permitted  such  a  method  of  de¬ 
fence.  The  barons  whose  estates  lay  near  the 
borders,  considered  themselves  as  bound  in  ho¬ 
nour  and  interest  to  repel  the  enemy.  The 
wardenships  of  the  different  marches,  offices 
of  great  trust  and  dignity,  were  alu'ays  be¬ 
stowed  on  them.  This  gained  them  the  lead¬ 
ing  of  the  warlike  counties  in  the  south  }  and 
their  vassals,  living  in  a  state  of  perpetual  hos¬ 
tility,  or  enjoying  at  best  an  insecure  peace, 
became  more  inured  to  war  than  even  the.  rest 
of  their  countrymen,  and  more  willing  to  ac¬ 
company  their  chieftain  in  his  most  hardy  and 
dangerous  enterprises.  It  was  the  valour,  na 
less  than  the  number  of  their  followers,  that 
rendered  the  Douglasses  great.  The  nobles 
in  the  northern  and  midland  counties  were 
often  dutiful  and  obsequious  to  the  crown  j 
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but  our  monarchs  always  found  it  impractica¬ 
ble  to  subdue  the  mutinous  and  ungovernable 
spirit  of  the  borderers.  In  all  our  domestic 
quarrels,  those  who  could  draw  to  their  side 
the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  counties,  were 
sure  of  victory  •,  and  conscious  of  this  advan¬ 
tage,  the  lords  w'ho  possessed  authority  there, 
•were  apt  to  forget  the  duty  -which  they  owed 
their  sovereign,  and  to  aspire  beyond  the  rank 
of  subjects. 

VII.  The  calamities  which  befel  our  kings 
contributed  more  than  any  other  cause  to  di¬ 
minish  the  royal  authority.  Never  was  any 
race  of  monarchs  so  unfortunate  as  the  Scot¬ 
tish.  Of  six  successive  princes,  from  Robert 
III.  to  James  VI.  no  one  died  a  natural  death  j 
and  the  minorities,  during  that  time,  were  long¬ 
er,  and  more  frequent,  than  ever  happened  in 
any  other  kingdom.  From  Robert  Bruce  to 
James  VI.  we  reckon  ten  princes  j  and  seven 
of  these  w'ere  called  to  the  throne  while  they 
tvere  minors,  and  almost  infants.  Even  the 
most  regular  and  best  established  governments 
feel  sensibly  the  pernicious  effects  of  a  mino¬ 
rity,  and  either  become  langtiid  and  inactive, 
or  are  thrown  into  violent  and  unnatural  con- 
■vulsions.  But  under  the  Imperfect  and  ill  ad¬ 
justed  system  of  government  in  Scotland,  these 
effects  were  still  more  fatal ;  and  the  fierce  and 
mutinous  spirit  of  the  nobles,  unrestrained  by 
the  authority  of  a  king,  scorned  all  subjection 
to  the  delegated  jurisdiction  of  a  regent,  or 
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to  the  feeble  commands  of  a  minor,.  The  royal 
authority  rvas  circumsciibed  within  narrower 
limits  than  ever  5  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  naturally  inconsiderable,  were  redu¬ 
ced  almost  to  notlring  •,  and  the  aristocratical 
power  gradually  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
monarchical.  Lest  the  personal  power  of  a 
regent  should  enable  him  to  act  with  too  much 
vigour,  the  authority  annexed  to  that  office 
was  sometimes  rendered  inconsiderable,  by  be¬ 
ing  divided  5  or,  if  a  single  regent  was  chosen, 
the  greater  nobles,  and  the  heads  of  the  more 
illustrious  families,  w^ere  seldom  raised  to  that 
dignity .  It  was  often  conferred  upon  men  who 
possessed  little  influence,  and  excited  no  jea¬ 
lousy.  They,  conscious  of  their  own  weak¬ 
ness,  were  obliged  to  overlook  some  irregula¬ 
rities,  and  to  permit  others ;  and  In  order  to  sup¬ 
port  their  authority,  which  was  destitute  of  real 
strength,  they  endeavoured  to  gain  the  most 
powerful  and  active  barons,  by  granting  them 
possessions  and  immunities,  which  raised  them 
to  still  greater  power.  When  the  king  him¬ 
self  came  to  assume  the  reins  of  government, 
he  found  his  rev^enues  wasted  or  alienated,  the 
crown  lands  seized  or  given  away,  and  the  no¬ 
bles  so  accustomed  to  independence,  that  after 
the  struggles  of  a  whole  reign,  he  w’as  seldom- 
able  to  reduce  them  to  the  same  state  in  which 
they  had  been  at  the  begimiing  of  his  minority, 
or  to  wrest  from  them  what  they  Irad  usurped 
during  that  time.  If  we  take  a  view  of  what 
Vol.  I.  X> 
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happened  to  each  of  our  kings,  udio  was  so  un¬ 
fortunate  as  to  be  placed  in  this  situation,  the 
truth  and  importance  oi  this  observation  will 
fully  appear. 

1329,]  The  minority  of  David  II.  the  son- 
of  Robert  Eruce,  was  disturbed  by  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  Edw’ard  Baliol,  who,  relying  on  the 
aid  of  England  and  cnthe  support  of  some  dis¬ 
affected  nobles  among  the  Scots,  invaded  the 
kingdom.  The  success  which  at  first  attended 
liis  arms,  obiiged  the  young  king  to  retire  to 
France  •,  and  Ealiol  took  possession  of  the 
throne,  A  small  body  of  the  nobles,  however, 
continuing  faithful  to  their  exiled  prince,  drove 
Baliol  out  of  Scotland  ^  and  after  an  absence  of 
nine  years,  David  returned  from  France,  and 
took  tbe  government  of  the  kingdom  into  bis- 
Guvn  hands.  But  nobles  who  were  thus  wast¬ 
ing  their  blood  and  treasure  in  defence  of  the 
crowm,  had  a  right  to  the  undisturbed  posses¬ 
sion  of  their  ancient  privileges,  and  even  some- 
title  to  arrogate  new  ones.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  maxim  in  that  age,  that  every  leader 
might  claim  as  his  own,  the  territory  which 
his  sword  had  won  from  the  enemy.  Great 
acquisitions  w^ere  gained  by  the  nobles  in  that 
■way  j  and  to  these  the  gratitude  and  liberality 
of  David  added,  by  distributing  among  such  as. 
adhered  to  him  the  vast  possessions  which  fell' to 
the  crown  by  the  forfeiture  of  his  enemies.  The 
family  of  Douglas,  which  began  to  rise  above 
the  other  nobles  in  the  reign  of  his  father. 
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augmented  both  its  poiver  and  its  property 
during  his  minority, 

1 405.]  James  I,  was  seized  by  the  English, 
during  the  continuance  of  a  truce,  and  unge¬ 
nerously  detained  a  prisoner  almost  nineteen 
years.  During  that  jjcriod,  the  kingdom  was 
^governed,  first  by  his  uncle  Robert  Duke  of 
Jilbany,  and  then  by  Murdo  his  son.  Both 
•tirese  noblemen  aspired  to  the  crown  j  and  their 
.unnatural  ambition,  if  we  may  believe  most  of 
our  historians,  rrot  only  cut  short  the  days  of 
•Prince  Daxid,  the  king’s  elder  brother,  but 
■prolonged  the  captivity  of  James.  They  flat¬ 
tered  themselves,  that  they  might  step  with 
less  opposition  into  a  throne,  when  almost  va¬ 
cant  ;  and  dreading  the  king’s  return  as  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  their  authority,  and  the  end  of  their 
hopes,  they  carried  on  the  negociations  for  ob¬ 
taining  his  liberty  with  extreme  remissness. 
At  the  same  time,  they  neglected  nothing  that 
could  either  sooth  or  bribe  the  noble  =  to  ap¬ 
prove  their  .scheme.  T  hey  slackened  the  reins 
of  government ;  they  allowed  the  prerogative 
to  be  encroached  upon  j  they  sufiered  the  most 
irregular  acts -of  power,  and  even  vanton  in¬ 
stances  of  oppression,  to  pass  tvith  impunity  j 
they  dealt  out  the  patrimony  of  the  crown  a- 
mong  those  whose  enmity  they  dreaded,  or 
■whose  favour  they  had  gained ;  and  reduced 
the  royal  authority  to  a  state  of  imbecility, 
from  which  succeeding  monarchs  laboured  in 
\:ain  to  raise  it. 
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1437.]  During  the  minority  of  James  II. 
the  administration  of  affairs,  and  the  custody  of 
the  kinsc’s  person,  were  committed  to  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Crighton,  and  Sir  Alexander  Livingston. 
Jealousy  and  discord  were  the  effects  of  their 
conjunct  authority  j  and  each  of  them,  in  order 
to  strengthen  himself,  bestowed  new  powers 
and  privileges  upon  the  great  men  who^e  aid 
he  courted  5  while  the  young  Earl  of  Dou¬ 
glas,  encouraged  by  their  divisions,  erected 
a  sort  of  independent  principality  within  the 
kingdom  •,  and  forbidding  his  vassals  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  any  authority  but  his  otvn,  he  cre¬ 
ated  knights,  appointed  a  privy  council,  named 
officers  civil  and  military,  assumed  every  ensign 
of  royalty  but  the  title  of  king,  and  appeared  in 
public  with  a  magnificence  more  than  royal. 

1460.]  Eight  persons  were  chosen  to  govern 
the  kingdom  during  the  mdnority  of  James  III. 
Lord  Eoyd,  hov.'ever,  by  seizing  the  person 
of  the  young  king,  and  by  the  ascendant  which 
he  acquired  over  him,  soon  engrossed  the  whole 
authority.  He  formed  the  ambitious  project 
of  raising  his  family  to  the  same  pitch  of  power 
and  grandeur  with  those  of  the  prime  nobi¬ 
lity  :  and  he  effected  it.  While  intent  on  this, 
he  relaxed  the  vigoui-of  government  •,  and  the 
nobles  became  accustomed,  once  more,  to  a- 
narchy  and  independence.  The  power  whicli 
Boyd  had  been  at  so  much  pains  to  acquire, 
w'as  of  no  long  continuance  •,  and  the  fall  of  his 
family,  according  to  the  fate  of  favourites,  was 
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.sudden  and  destructive  j  but  upon  its  ruins 
the  family  of  Hamilton  rose,  tvhich  soon  at¬ 
tained  the  highest  rank  in  the  kingdom. 

As  the  minority  of  James  V.  was  longer,  it 
w'as  likewise  more  turbulent  than  those  of  the 
preceding  kings.  And  the  contending  nobles, 
encouraged  or  protected  either  by  the  king  of 
France,  or  of  England,  formed  themselves  in¬ 
to  more  regular  factions,  and  disregarded  more 
than  ever  the  restraints  of  order  and  authority. 
The  French  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  one 
devoted  to  their  interest  raised  to  be  regent. 
This  was  the  duke  of  Albany,  a  native  of 
France,  and  grandson  of  James  II.  But  Alex¬ 
ander  Lord  Home,  the  most  eminent  of  all  the 
Scottish  Peers  who  survived  the  fatal  battle  of 
Flowden,  thwarted  ail  his  measures  during  the 
first  years  of  his  administration  5  and  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  queen  dowager,  -sister  of  Hen- 
I'y  VIII.  rendered  the  latter  part  of  it  no  le.'^s 
feeble.  Though  supported  by  French  auxili- 
•  aries,  the  nobles  despised  his  authority  j  and  re¬ 
gardless  either  of  his  threats  or  his  entreaties, 
peremptorily  refused,  two  several  times,  to  en¬ 
ter  England,  to  the  borders  of  which  kingd6m 
he  had  led  them.  Provoked  by  these  repeat¬ 
ed  instances  of  contempt,  the  regent  abandoned 
his  troublesome  station,  and  retiring  to  France, 
preferred  the  tranquillity  of  a  private  life,  to  an 
office  de.stitute  of  real  authority.  Upon  his  re¬ 
treat,  Douglas  Earl  of  Angus  became  master 
hf  the  king’s  person,  and  governed  the  king- 
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dom  in  his  narr^i.  Many  efforts  were  made  to 
deprive  him  of  his  usurped  authority.  But 
the  numerous  vassals  and  friends  of  his  family 
adhered  to  him,  because  he  divided  with  them 
the  power  and  emoluments  of  his  ofEce :  the 
people  reverenced  and  loved  the  name  of  Dou¬ 
glas  :  without  the  title  of  regent,  he  exercised 
a  fuller  and  more  'absolute  authority  than  any 
who  had  enjoyed  that  dignity^  and  the  ancient 
but  dangerous  pre-eminence  of  the  Douglasses 
seemed  to  be  restored. 

To  these  and  to  many  other  causes,  omitted 
or  unobserved  by  us,  did  the  Scottifh  nobility 
owe  that  exorbitant  and  uncommon  power,  of 
which  instances  occur  so  frequently  in  our  his¬ 
tory.  Nothing,  hov/ever,  demonstrates  so  fully 
the  extent  of  their  power,  as  the  length  of  its 
duration.  Many  jmars  after  the  declension  of 
the  feudal  system  in  the  other  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  and  when  the  arms  nr  policy  of  princes 
had  every  where  shaken  or  laid  it  in  ruins,  the 
foundations  of  that  ancient  fabric  remained 
firm  and  untouched  in  Scotland. 

The  powers  which  the  feudal  institutions 
vested  in  the  nobles,  soon  became  intolerable 
to  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  who  longed  to 
possess  something  more  than  a  nominal  and 
precarious  authority.  Their  impatience  to  ob¬ 
tain  this  precipitated  Henry  III.  of  England, 
Edward  II.  and  some  other  weak  princes, 
into  rash  and  premature  attempts  against  the 
privileges  of  the  barons,  in  which  they  were 
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disappointed,  or  perished.  Princes  of  greater 
abilities  rvere  content  to  mitigate  evils  which 
they  could  not  cure  j  they  sought  occupation 
for  the  turbulent  spirit  of  their  nobles  in  fre¬ 
quent  wars  5  and  allowed  their  fierce  courage 
to  evaporate  in  foreign  expeditions,  which,  if 
they  brought  no  other  advantage,  secured  at 
least  domestic  tranquillity.  But  time  and  ac¬ 
cidents  ripened  the  feudal  governments  for  de¬ 
struction.  Towards  the  end  of  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury,  and  beginning  of  the  i6th,  all  the  princes 
of  Europe  attacked,  as  if  by  concert,  the  power 
of  their  nobles.  Men  of  genius  then  undertook 
with  success,  what  their  unskilful  predecessors 
had  attempted  in  vain.  Louis  XI.  of  France, 
the  most  profound  and  the  most  adventurous 
genius  of  that  age,  began,  and,  in  a  single  reign, 
almost  completed  the  scheme  of  their  destruc¬ 
tion.  'I'he  sure,  but  concealed  policy  of  Henry 
VII.  of  England,  produced  the  same  efiect. 
The  means,  indeed,  employed  by  these  mo- 
narchs,  were  very  different.  The  blow  which 
Louis  struck  was  sudden  and  fatal.  The  arti¬ 
fices  of  Henry  resembled  those  flow  poisons 
v.hich  waste  the  constitution,  but  become  net 
mortal  till  some  distant  period.  Nor  did  they 
produce  consequences  less  opposite.  Louis 
boldly  added  to  the  crown  whatever  he  wrested 
from  the  nobles.  Henry  undermined  his  barons 
by  encouraging  them  to  sell  their  lands,  which 
enriched  the  commons,  and  gave  them  a  weight 
in  the  legislature  unknowm  to  their  predeces- 
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sors.  But  while  these  great  revolutions  were 
carrying  on  in  two  kingdoms  with  which  Scot¬ 
land  was  intimately  connected,  no  alteration 
happened  there :  the  king  neither  extended 
his  own  prerogative,  nor  enabled  the  commons 
to  encroach  upon  the  aristocracy  j  the  nobles 
not  only  retained  their  ancient  privileges  and 
possessions,  but  daily  made  new  acquisitions. 

This  was  not  owing  to  the  inattention  of  our 
princes,  or  to  their  want  of  ambition.  They 
■»vere  abundantly  sensible  of  the  exorbitant  pow¬ 
er  of  the  nobles,  and  extremly  solicitous  to 
humble  them.  They  did  not  however  possess 
means  sufficient  for  accomplishing  that  end. 
The  resources  of  our  monarchs  were  few,  and 
the  progress  which  they  made  inconsiderable. 
But  as  the  number  of  their  followers,  and  the 
extent  of  their  jurisdiction,  were  the  two  chief 
circumstances  which  rendered  the  nobles  for¬ 
midable  ;  in  order  to  counterbalance  the  one, 
and  to  restrain  the  other,  all  our  kings  had  re¬ 
course  to  the  same  expedients. 

I.  Among  nobles  of  a  fierce  courage,  and 
of  unpolished  manners,  surrounded  rvith  vas¬ 
sals  bold  and  licentious,  whom  they  were 
bound  by  interest  and  honour  to  protect,  the 
causes  of  discord  were  many  and  unavoidable  j 
and  as  the  contending  parties  could  seldom 
agree  in  acknowledging  the  authority  of  any 
common  superior  or  judge,  and  their  impatient 
spirit  would  seldom  rvait  the  slow  decisions  of 
justice,  their  quarrels  were  usually  terminated 
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by  the  sword.  The  offended  baron  assembled 
his  vassals,  and  wasted  the  lands,  or  shed  the 
blood  of  his  enemy.  To  forgive  an  injury  was 
mean,  to  forbear  revenge  infamous  or  cow¬ 
ardly*.  Hence  quarrels  were  transmitted  from 
father  to  son,  and  under  the  name  of  Deadly 
Feuds,  subsisted  for  many  generations,  with 
unmitigated  rancour.  It  was  the  interest  of  the 
crown  to  foment  rather  than  to  extinguish  these ; 
and  by  scattering  or  cherishing  the  seeds  of  dis¬ 
cord  among  the  nobles,  that  union  which  would 
have  rendered  the  aristocracy  invincible,  and 
which  must  at  once  have  annihilated  the  prero- 

*  The  spirit  of  revenge  was  encouraged  not  only  by 
the  manners,  but,  what  is  more  remarkable,  by  the  laws 
of  those  ages.  If  any  person  thought  the  prosecution 
of  an  injury  offered'  to  his  family  too  troublesome,  or 
too  dangerous,  the  Salique  laws  permitted  him  publicly 
to  desist  from  demanding  vengeance;  but  the  same 
laws,  in  order  to  punish  his  cowardice  and  want  of  af¬ 
fection  to  his  family,  deprived  him  of  the  right  of  suc¬ 
cession.  Henaut.  Abrege  Chionol.  p.  8i.  Among  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  we  find  a  singular  institution,  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  the  name  of  sodalxtium  ;  a  voluntary  associa¬ 
tion,  the  object  whereof  was  the  personal  security  of 
those  -u'ho  joined  in  it,  and  which  the  feebleness  of  go¬ 
vernment  at  that  time  rendered  necessary.  Among 
other  regulations,  which  are  contained  in  one  of  these 
still  extant,  the  following  deserves  notice  :  “  If  any  as¬ 
sociate  shall  either  eat  or  drink  with  a  person  who  has 
killed  any  member  of  the  sonaLiTiuM,  unless  in  the 
presence  of  the  king,  the  bishop,  or  the  count,  and  un¬ 
less  he  can  prove  that  he  did  not  know  the  person,  let, 
him  pay  a  great  fine.”  ■  Hicks’  Dissert.  Epistolar.  apu4 
Thesaur.  Ling.  Septentr.  vol.  i.  p.  21. 
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gntive,  ivas  efFectually  prevented.  To  the  same 
cause,  our  kings  were  indebted  for  the  success 
svith  i\dhch  they  sometimes  attacked  the  most 
powerful  chieftains.  They  employed  private 
revenge  to  aid  the  impotence  ol  public  laws; 
and  arming  against  the  person  who  had  incur¬ 
red  their  displeasure  those  rival  families  which 
^vished  his  fall,  they  rewarded  their  service  by 
sharing  among  them  the  spoils  of  the  vanquish¬ 
ed.  But  this  expedient,  though  it  served  to 
liumble  individuals,  did  not  weaken  the  body 
of  the  nobles.  Those  who  were  now  the  in¬ 
struments  of  their  prince’s  vengeance,  became, 
in  a  short  time,  the  objects  of  his  fear.  Hav¬ 
ing  acquired  power  and  wealth  by  serving  the 
crown,  they,  in  their  turn,  set  up  for  indepen¬ 
dence  ;  and  though  there  might  be  a  fluctuation 
of  power  and  of  property,  though  old  families 
fell,  and  new  ones  rose  upon  their  ruins,  the 
rights  of  the  aristocracy  remained  entire,  and 
its  vigour  unbroken. 

II.  As  the  administration  of  justice  Is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  ties  between  a  king  and  his 
subjects,  all  our  monarchs  were  at  the  utmost 
pains  to  circumscribe  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
barons,  and  to  extend  that  of  the  crown.  The 
external  forms  of  subordination  natural  to  the 
feudal  system,  favoured  this  attempt.  An 
appeal  lay  from  the  judges  and  courts  of 
the  barons  to  those  of  the  king.  The  right, 
however,  of  judging  in  the  first  instance,  be- 
long^ed  to  the  nobles,  and  they  easily  found 
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means  to  defeat  the  effect  of  appeals,  as  well 
as  of  many  other  feudal  regulations.  The  roy¬ 
al  jurisdiction  was  almost  confined  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  king’s  demesnes,  beyond 
which  his  judges  claimed  indeed  much  au¬ 
thority,  but  possessed  next  to  none.  Our 
kings  were  sensible  of  these  limitations,  and 
bore  them  with  impatience.  But  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  overturn,  in  a  moment,  what  was  so 
deeply  rooted,  or  to  strip  the  nobles  at  once 
of  privileges  which  they  had  held  so  long,  and 
■\vhich  were  wrought  almost  into  the  frame  of 
the  feudal  constitution.  To  accomplish  this, 
however,  was  an  object  of  uniform  and  anxious 
attention  to  all  our  princes.  J ames  I .  led  the  way 
here,  as  tvell  as  in  other  instances,  towards  a  more 
regular  and  perfect  police.  He  made  choice 
among  the  estates  of  parliament  of  a  certain 
number  of  persons,  whom  he  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Lords  of  Session^  and  appointed 
them  to  hold  courts  for  determining  civil  causes, 
three  times  in  the  year,  and  forty  days  at  a  time, 
in  whatever  place  he  pleased  to  name.  Their 
jurisdiction  extended  to  all  matters  which  form¬ 
erly  came  under  the  cognizance  of  the  king’s 
council,  and  being  a  committee  of  parliament, 
their  decisions  were  final.  James  II.  obtain¬ 
ed  a  latv  annexing  all  regalities  which  should 
be  forfeited  to  the  crown,  and  declaring  the 
right  of  jurisdiction  to  be  unalienable  for  the 
future.  James  III.  imposed  severe  penalties, 
upon  those  judges  appointed  by  the  barons. 
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vvhose  decisions  should  be  found  on  a  review 
to  be  unjust;  and  by  many  other  regulations 
endeavoured  to  extend  the  authority  of  his  Own 
court*.  Jarries  IV.  on  pretence  of  remedying 
the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  short  terms 
of  the  court  of  session,  appointed  other  judges 
called  Lords  of  Daily  Council.  The  Session 
rvas  an  ambulatory  court,  and  met  seldom ;  the 
daily  council  was  fixed,  and  sat  constantly  at 
Edinburgh ;  and  though  not  composed  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  parliament,  the  same  powers  which 
the  lords  of  session  enjoyed  were  vested  in 
it.  At  last  James  V.  erected  a  new  court, 
which  still  subsists,  and  wdrich  he  named  the 
College  of  ’Justice.,  the  judges  or  Senators  of 
which  were  called  Lords  of  Council  and  Ses¬ 
sion.  This  court  not  only  exercised  the  same 
jurisdiction  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
session  and  daily  council,  but  new  rights  v/ere 
added.  Privileges  of  great  importance  vcere 
granted  to  its  members ;  its  forms  were  prescrib¬ 
ed,  its  terms  fixed,  and  regularity,  power  and 
splendour  conferred  upon  it.  The  persons  con¬ 
stituted  judges  in  all  these  different  courts,  had 
in  many  respects  the  advantage  of  those  who 
presided  in  the  courts  of  the  barons;  they 
were  more  eminent  for  their  skill  in  law,  their 
rules  of  proceeding  were  more  uniform,  and 
their  decisions  more  consistent.  Such  judi¬ 
catories  became  the  objects  of  confidence  and 
of  veneration  ;  men  willingly  submitted  their 
*  Act  26.  p.  1469.  Act  9;j.  p.  1493.  Act  99  -p.  1487. 
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property  to  their  determination ;  and  tlieir  en¬ 
croachments  on  the  jurisdictions  of  the  nobles 
were  popular,  and  for  that  reason  successful. 
By  devices  of  a  similar  nature,  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  nobles  in  criminal  causes  was  re¬ 
strained,  and  the  authority  of  the  court  of 
justiciary  extended.  The  crown,  in  this  par¬ 
ticular,  gaining  insensibly  upon  the  nobles,  re¬ 
covered  more  ample  authority  5  and  the  king, 
whose  jurisdiction  once  resembled  that  of  a 
baron,  rather  than  that  of  a  sovereign*,  came 

*  The  most  perfect  idea  of  the  feudal  system  of  go¬ 
vernment  may  be  attained  by  attending  to  the  state  of 
Germany,  and  to  the  histoiy  of  France.  In  the  for¬ 
mer,  the  feudal  institutions  still  subsist  v'ith  great  vi¬ 
gour  ;  and  though  altogether  abolished  in  the  latter, 
the  public  records  have  been  so  carefully  preserved,  that 
the  French  lavryers  and  antiquaries  have  been  enabled, 
with  more  certainty  and  precision  than  those  of  any 
other  countiy  in  Europe,  to  trace  its  rise,  its  progress, 
and  revolutions.  In  Germany,  every  principality  may 
be  considered  as  a  fief,  and  ail  its  great  princes  as  vas¬ 
sals,  holding  of  the  emperor.  They  possess  all  the  feu¬ 
dal  privileges ;  their  fiefs  are  perpetual;  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion  within  their  own  territories  separate  and  exten¬ 
sive;  and  the  great  offices  pf  the  empire  are  all  here¬ 
ditary,  and  annexed  to  particular  families.  At  the  satpe 
time,  the  emperor  retains  many  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  feudal  monarchs.  Like  them,  his  claims  and  pre¬ 
tensions  are  innumerable,  and  his  power  small;  his  ju¬ 
risdiction  within  his  own  demesnes  or  hereditary  coun¬ 
tries  is  complete;  beyond  the  bounds 'of  these  it  is  al¬ 
most  nothing  :  and  so  permanent  are  feudal  princi- 
pies,  that  although  the  feudal  system  be  overturned  in 
almost  every  particular  state  in  Germany,  and  although 
its  princes  have  all  become  absolute,  the  orwinal  teu- 
Vol.  I.  E 
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more  and  more  to  be  considered  as  the  head  of 
the  community,  and  the  supreme  dispenser  of 
justice  to  his  people.  These  acquisitions  of  our 
kings,  however,  though  comparatively  great, 
were  in  reality  inconsiderable  5  and  notwith¬ 
standing  all  their  efforts,  the  separate  juris¬ 
dictions  of  the  nobles  remained,  many  of  them, 
in  great  vigour;  and  their  final  abolition  was 
reserved  to  a  distant  and  more  happy  period. 

But  besides  these  methods  of  defending  their 
prerogative,  and  humbling  the  aristocracy, 
which  may  be  considered  as  common  to  all  our 
princes,  we  shall  find,  by  taking  a  revierv  of 
tlieir  reigns,  that  almost  every  one  of  cur  kings, 

dal  constitution  of  the  empire  still  remains,  and  ideas 
peculiar  to  that  form  of  government  direct  all  its  ope¬ 
rations,  and  determine  the  rights  of  all  its  princes.  Our 
observations  with  regard  to  the  limited  jurisdiction  of 
the  king  under  the  feudal  governments,  are  greatly  il¬ 
lustrated  by  what  happened  in  France.  The  feebleness 
and  dotage  of  the  descendants  of  Charlemalgne  encou- 
ra.tcd  the  peers  to  usurp  an  independent  jurisdiction. 
iNothing  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  crown ;  all  was 
seized  by  them.  When  Hugh  Capet  ascended  the  throne, 
A.  D.  9C7,  he  kept  possession  of  his  private  patrimony, 
the  Compte  of  Paris,  and  all  the  jurisdiction  which  the 
kings  his  successors  exercised  for  some  time  was  with¬ 
in  its  territories.  There  were  only  four  towns  in  France 
where  he  could  establish  Giiakds  Baillis,  or  royal 
judges ;  all  the  other  lands,  towns,  and  baillages  be¬ 
longing  to  the  nobles.  The  methods  to  which  the  French 
monarchs  had  recourse  for  extending  their  jurisdiction 
were  exactly  similar  to  those  employed  by  our  princes. 
Henaut’s  Abrege,,  p.  617.  &c.  De  L’E.spiit  des  Loix, 
Liv.  30.  ch.  20,  &c. 
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from  Robert  Bruce  to  James  V.  bad  formed 
some  particular  system  for  depressing  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  nobles,  which  was  the  object 
both  of  their  jealousy  and  terror.  The  con¬ 
duct  of  our  monarchs,  if  we  rest  satisfied  with 
the  accounts  of  their  historians,  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  fiowing  entirely  from  their  resentment 
against  particular  noblemen  j  and  all  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  humble  them  must  be  viewed  as  the 
sallies  of  private  passion,  not  as  the  consequen¬ 
ces  of  any  general  plan  of  policy.  But,  though 
some  of  their  actions  may  be  imputed  to  those 
passions,  though  the  different  genius  of  the  men, 
the  temper  of  the  times,  and  the  state  of  the 
nation,  necessarily  occasioned  great  variety  in 
their  schemes,  yet,  without  being  chargeable 
with  excessive  refinement,  we  may  affirm,  that 
their  end  was  uniformly  the  same.  And  the 
project  of  reducing  the  power  of  the  aristo¬ 
cracy,  sometimes  avowed,  and  pursqed  with 
vigour;  sometimes  concealed,  or  seemingly  sus¬ 
pended  ;  was  never  altogether  abandoned. 

No  prince  was  ever  more  indebted  to  his 
nobles  than  Robert  Bruce.  Their  valour 
conquered  the  kingdom,  and  placed  him  on 
the  throne.  His  gratitude  and  generosity  be¬ 
stowed  o^  them  the  lands  of  the  vanquished. 
Property  has  seldom  undergone  greater  or 
more  sudden  revolutions,  than  those  to  which 
It  was  subject  at  that  time  in  Scotland. 
Edward  I.  having  forfeited  the  estates  of 
iflost  of  the  ancient  Scottish  nobles,  granted 
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them  to  his  English  subjects.  These  were 
expelled  by  the  Scots,  and  their  lands  seized 
by  new  masters.  Amidst  such  rapid  chan¬ 
ges,  contusion  was  unavoidable  j  and  many 
possessed  their  lands  by  titles  extremely  lame. 
During  one  of  those  truces  between  the  two 
nations,  occasioned  rather  by  their  being 
weary  of  war,  than  desirous  of  peace,  Ro¬ 
bert  formed  a  scheme  for  checking  the  grow- 
ing  pow’er  and  wealth  of  the  nobles.  He 
summoned  them  to  appear,  and  to  show  by 
what  rights  they  he'd  their  lands.  They  as¬ 
sembled  accordingly  j  and  the  question  being 
put,  they  started  up  at  once,  and  drew  their 
swords,  “  By  these,  said  they,  we  acquired 
our  lands,  and  \sith  these  we  will  defend 
them.”  The  king,  intim.idated  by  their 
boldness,  prudently  dropt  the  project.  But 
so  deeply  did  the  nobles  resent  this  attack 
upon  their  order,  that  notwithstanding  Ro¬ 
bert’s  popular  and  splendid  virtues,  it  occa¬ 
sioned  a  dangerous  conspiracy  against  his 
life. 

David  his  son,  at  first  an  exile  in  France, 
afterwards  a  prisoner  in  England,  and  in¬ 
volved  in  a  continual  w'ar  with  Edward  III. 
had  not  leisure  to  attend  to  the  internal  po¬ 
lice  of  his  kingdom,  or  to  think  of  retrench¬ 
ing  the  privileges  of  the  nobility. 

Our  historians  have  been  more  careful  to 
relate  the  military,  than  the  civil  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  reign  of  Robert  II.  Skirmishes 
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and  inroads  of  little  consequence  they  de¬ 
scribe  minutely  j  but  with  regard  to  every 
thing  that  happened  during  several  years  of 
tranquillity,  they  are  altogether  silent. 

The  feeble  administration  of  Robert  III. 
must  likewise  be  passed  over  slightly.  A 
prince  of  a  mean  genius,  and  of  a  frail  and 
sickly  constitution,  was  no  fit  person  to  en¬ 
ter  the  lists  with  active  and  martial  nobles, 
or  to  attempt  wresting  from  them  any  of 
their  rights. 

The  civil  transactions  in  Scotland  are  bet¬ 
ter  known  since  the  beginning  of  James  l.’s 


reign  : 


and  a  complete  series  of  our  laws 


supplies  the  defects  of  our  historians.  Tlie 
English  made  some  amends  for  their  injus¬ 
tice  in  detaining  that  prince  a  prisoner,  by 
their  generous  care  of  his  education.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  long  residence  in  England,  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  observing  the  feudal  sys¬ 
tem  in  a  more  advanced  state,  and  refined 
from  many  of  the  imperfections  which  still 
adhered  to  it  in  his  owm  kingdom.  He  saw 
there  nobles  great,  but  not  independent  j  a 
king  powerful,  though  far  from  absolute  j 
he  saw  a  rep^ular  administration  of  vovern- 

^  O  O  ^ 

ment  j  wise  laws  enacted  j  and  a  nation 
flourishing  and  happy,  because  all  ranks  of 
men  were  accustomed  to  obey  them.  Full 
of  these  Ideas,  he  returned  into  his  native 
country,  which  presented  to  him  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  scene.  The  roval  f’'”hcrity,  never 
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great,  was  now  contemptible,  by  being  so 
long  delegated  to  regents.  The  ancient  pa¬ 
trimony  and  revenues  of  the  crown,  were  al¬ 
most  totally  alienated.  During  his  long  ab¬ 
sence,  the  name  of  a  king  was  little  known, 
and  less  regarded.  The  licence  of  many 
years  had  rendered  the  nobles  independent. 
Universal  anarchy  prevailed.  The  weak 
were  exposed  to  the  raoine  and  oppression  of 
the  strong.  In  evei  y  corner  some  barbarous 
chieftain  ruled  at  pleasure,  and  neither  fear¬ 
ed  the  king,  nor  pitied  the  people  *. 

James  was  too  wise  a  prince  to  employ 
open  force  to  correct  uch  inveterate  evils. 
Neither  the  men  nor  the  times  wmuld  have 
borne  it.  He  applied  the  gentler  and  less 
<)ffensive  remedy  of  lav:-  and  statutes.  In  a 
parliament  held  immediately  after  his  re¬ 
turn,  he  gained  the  ccrfidence  of  his  people 
by  many  wise  laws,  tending  visibly  to  re¬ 
establish  order,  trar  ouillity,  and  justice  in 
the  kingdom.  But  '.t  the  same  time  that  he 
endeavoured  to  secure  these  blessings  to  his 
subjects,  he  discovered  his  intention  to  re¬ 
cover  those  possessions  of  wdiich  the  crown 

*  A  cotemporary  monkish  writer  describes  these  ca¬ 
lamities  very  feelin;  !y,  in  his  rude  Latin.  In  diebusi!- 
lis,  non  erat  lex  in  Scotia,  sed  quilibet  potcntiorum  ju- 
niorem  opprcssit ;  et  totum  regnum  fuit  nnum  latroci- 
nium;  homicidia,  deprjedationes,  incendia,  et  csetcra 
tnaleficia  reraanserunt  impunita ;  et  justitia  relegata  ex¬ 
tra  terminos  regni  exulavit.  Chartular.  Morav.  apud 
Innes’  Essay,  vol.  i.  p.  272. 
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had  been  unjustly  bereaved  ;  and  for  that 
purpose  obtained  an  act,  by  which  he  was 
empowered  to  summon  those  who  had  ob¬ 
tained  crowTi  lands  during  the  three  last 
reigns,  to  produce  the  rights  by  which  they 
held  them  *.  As  this  statute  threatened  the 
property  of  the  nobles,  another  which  passed 
in  a  subsequent  parliament,  aimed  a  dread¬ 
ful  blow  at  their  pow'er.  By  it,  the  leagues 
and  combinations  which  we  have  already  de¬ 
scribed,  and  which  rendered  the  nobles  so 
formidable  to  the  crown,  w'ere  declared  un¬ 
lawful  f .  Encouraged  by  this  success  in  the 
beginning  of  his  enterprise,  James’s  next  step 
was  still  bolder  and  more  decisive.  During 
the  sitting  of  parliament,  he  seized,  at  once, 
his  cousin  P/lurdo  Duke  of  Albany,  and  his 
sons  ;  the  Earls  of  Douglas,  Lennox,  Angus, 
March,  and  above  twxnty  other  peers  and 
barons  of  prime  rank.  To  all  of  them, 
however,  he  was  immediately  reconciled, 
except  to  Albany,  and  his  sons,  and  Lennox. 
These  were  tried  by  their  peers,  and  con¬ 
demned  5  for  what  crime  is  norv  unknown. 
Their  execution  struck  the  nobles  with  ter¬ 
ror,  and  their  forfeiture  added  vast  posses¬ 
sions  to  the  crown.  He  seized  likewise 
the  earldoms  of  Buchan  and  Strathern,  upon 
different  pretexts  j  and  that  of  Mar  fell  to 
him  by  inheritance.  The  patience  and  in¬ 
activity  of  the  nobles,  while  the  king  was 
*  Act  9.  p.  54:4.  f  Act  30.  p.  i424> 
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proceeding  so  rapidly  towards  aggrandizing 
the  crown,  are  amazing.  The  only  obstruc¬ 
tion  he  met  with,  was  from  a  slight  insur¬ 
rection  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Albany''s 
youngest  son,  and  that  was  easily  suppres¬ 
sed,  The  splendour  and  presence  of  a  king, 
to  which  the  nobles  had  been  long  unaccus¬ 
tomed,  inspired  reverence  ;  James  was  a 
prince  of  great  abilities,  and  conducted  his 
operations  'ivith  much  prudence.  He  was  in 
friendship  with  England,  and  closely  allied 
with  the  French  king  :  he  was  adored  by 
the  people,  ^vho  enjoyed  unusual  security 
and  happiness  under  his  administration  ;  and 
all  his  acquisitions,  however  fatal  to  the 
body  of  the  nobles,  had  been  gained  by  at- 
taeks  upon  individuals  ;  were  obtained  by 
decisions  of  law ;  and  being  founded  on  cir¬ 
cumstances  peculiar  to  the  persons  who  suf¬ 
fered,  might  excite  murmurs  and  apprehen¬ 
sions,  but  afforded  no  colourable  pretext  for 
a  general  rebellion.  It  was  not  so  with  the 
next  attempt  which  the  king  made.  En¬ 
couraged  by  the  facility  with  I'  hich  he  had 
hitherto  advanced,  he  ventured  upon  a  mea¬ 
sure  that  irritated  the  whole  nobles,  and 
W'hich  the  event  show's  either  to  have  been 
entered  into  with  too  much  precipitancy,  or 
to  have  been  carried  on  w'ith  too  much  vio¬ 
lence.  The  father  of  George  Dunbar  Earl 
of  March  had  taken  arms  against  Robert  III, 
the  King’s  father ;  but  that  crime  had  beca 
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pardoned,  and  liis  lands  restored  by  Robert 
Duke  of  Albany.  James,  on  pretext  tiiat 
the  regent  had  exceeded  his  pov.'er,  and  that 
it  was  not  competent  to  any  but  the  king 
himself  to  pardon  treason,  or  to  alienate 
lands  annexed  to  the  ci'own,  obtained  a  sen¬ 
tence  declaring  the  pardon  to  be  vpid,  and 
depriving  Dunbar  of  the  earldom.  Many  of 
the  nobles  held  lands  by  no  other  right  than 
what  they  derived  from  grants  of  the  two 
Dukes  of  Albany.  Such  a  decision,  though 
they  had  reason  to  expect  it  in  consequence 
of  the  statute  which  the  king  had  obtained^ 
occasioned  a  general  alarm.  Though  Dun¬ 
bar  was  at  present  the  only  sufferer,  the  pre¬ 
cedent  might  be  extended,  and  their  titles  to 
possessions,  which  they  considered  as  the  re¬ 
wards  of  their  valour,  might  be  subjected  to 
the  review  of  courts  of  lawq  whose  forms  of 
proceeding,  and  jurisdiction,  were  in  a  mar¬ 
tial  age  little  known,  and  extremely  odious. 
Ter  ror  and  discontent  spread  fast  upon  this 
discovery  of  the  king’s  intentions  ;  the  com¬ 
mon  danger  called  on  the  whole  order  to 
unite,  and  to  malte  one  bold  stand,  before 
they  were  stripped  piecemeal,  and  reduced 
to  a  state  of  poverty  and  insignihcance. 
The  prevalence  of  these  sentiments  among 
the  nobles  encouraged  a  few  desperate  men, 
the  friends  or  followers  of  those  who  had 
been  the  chief  sufferers  under  the  king’s  ad¬ 
ministration,  to  form  a  conspiracy  against 
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his  life.  Tile  nrst  uncertain  intelligence  of 
this  nas  brought  him  Tthile  he  lav  in  his 
camp  before  Roxburgh  castle.  He  durst 
not  confide  in  nobles  to  nhom  he  had  given 
so  many  causes  of  disgust,  but  instantly  dis¬ 
missed  them  and  their  vassals,  and  retiring 
to  a  monastejiy  near  Perth,  ivas  soon  a. ter 
murdered  there,  in  the  most  cruel  manner. 
All  our  historians  mention,  with  astonish¬ 
ment,  this  circumstance  of  the  king’s  dis¬ 
banding  his  army  at  a  time  ivhen  it  was  so 
necessary  for  his  preservation.  A  king,  say 
they,  surrounded  with  his  barons,  is  secure 
from  secret  treason,  and  mav  defy  open  rebel¬ 
lion.  Eut  those  very  nobles  were  the  persons 
whom  he  chiefiv  dreaded  ;  and  it  is  evident, 
from  this  reinew  of  his  administration,  that 
he  had  greater  reason  to  apprehend  danger, 
than  to  expect  defence,  from  their  hands. 
It  was  the  misfortune  of  James,  that  his 
maxims  and  manners  were  too  refined  for 
the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Happy  !  had  he 
reigned  in  a  kingdom  more  civilized  •,  his 
love  of  peace,  of  justice,  and  of  elegance, 
would  have  rerde  ed  his  schemes  successful  ; 
and  instead  of  uerishing  because  he  had 
attempted  too  much,  a  gratefiil  people  would 
have  applauded  and  seconded  his  eflrorts  to 
reform  and  to  improve  them. 

Crichton,  the  most  able  man  of  those  who 
had  the  direction  of  affairs  during  the  mino- 
fity  of  James  II.  had  been  the  minister  of 
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James  I.  and  well  acquainted  witli  his  reso¬ 
lution  of  humbling  the  nobles.  He  did  not 
relinquish  the  design,  and  he  endeavoured  to' 
inspire  his  pupil  with  the  same  sentiments. 
Eut  what  James  had  attempted  to  effect 
slowly,  and  by  legal  means,  his  son  and 
Crichton  pursued  with  the  impetuosity  natu¬ 
ral  to  Scotsmen,  and  with  the  fierceness  pe¬ 
culiar  to  that  age.  William  the  sixth  Earl 
of  Douglas  was  the  first  victim  to  their  bar¬ 
barous  policy.  That  young  nobleman  (as 
we  have  already  observed),  contemning  the 
authority  of  an  infant  prince,  almost  openly 
renounced  his  allegiance,  and  aspired  to  in¬ 
dependence.  Crichton,  too  high-s!pirited  to 
bear  such  an  insult,  but  too  weak  to  curb  or 
to  bring  to  justice  so  powerful  an  offender, 
decoyed  him  by  many  promises  to  an  inter¬ 
view  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  these,  murdered  both  him  and 
his  brother.  Crichton,  however,  gained  little 
by  this  act  of  treachery,  which  rendered 
him  universally  odious.  William  the  eighth 
Earl  of  Douglas  was  no  less  powerful,  and 
no  less  formidable  to  the  crown.  Ey  form¬ 
ing  the  league  which  w'e  already  mentioned 
with  the  Earl  of  Crawford  and  other  barons, 
he  had  united  against  his  sovereign  almost 
one  half  of  his  kingdom.  But  his  credulity 
led  him  into  the  same  snare  which  had  been 
fatal  to  the  former  earl.  Relying  on  the 
king’s  promises,  who  had  now  attained  ta 
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the  years  of  marihcod,  and  having  obtained 
a  safe-conduct  under  the  great  seal,  he  ven¬ 
tured  to  meet  him  in  Stirling  castle.  James 
urged  him  to  abandon  that  dangerous  confe¬ 
deracy  into  which  he  had  entered  j  the  Earl 
obstinately  refused  ;  “  If  you  will  not”  (said 
the  enraged  monarch,  drawing  his  dagger), 
“  this  shall  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 
An  action  so  unworthy  of  a  king  filled  the 
nation  with  astonishment  and  with  horror. 
The  earl’s  vassals  ran  to  arms  with  the  ut¬ 
most  fury,  and  dragging  the  safe-conduct, 
which  the  king  had  granted  and  violated,  at 
a  horse’s  tail,  they  marched  towards  Stir¬ 
ling,  burnt  the  towm,  and  threatened  to  be¬ 
siege  the  castle.  An  accommodation  ei;- 
sucd,  on  what  terms  is  not  known.  But 
the  king’s  jealousy,  and  the  earl’s  power 
and  resentment,  prevented  it  from  being  of 
long  continuance.  Both  took  the  field  at 
the  head  of  their  armies,  and  rnet  near  Af>er- 
corn.  That  of  the  earl,  composed  chiefly 
of  borderers,  was  far  superior  to  the  king’s 
both  in  number  and  in  valour  j  and  a  single 
battle  must,  in  all  probability,  have  decided 
whether  the  house  of  Stewart  or  of  Douglas 
was  henceforth  to  possess  the  throne  of  Scot¬ 
land.  But,  while  his  troops  impatiently  ex¬ 
pected  the  signal  to  engage,  the  earl  orders 
ed  them  to  retire  to  their  camp  j  and  Sir 
James  Hamilton  of  Cadyow',  the  person  in 
whom  he  placed  the  greatest  confidence,  con+ 
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vinced  of  his  want  of  genius  to  improve  an 
opportunitv,  or  of  his  want  of  courage  to 
seize  a  crown,  deserted  him  that  very  night. 
This  example  was  followed  by  many  ;  and 
the  earl,  despised,  or  forsaken  by  all,  was 
soon  driven  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  obliged 
to  depend  for  his  subsistence  on  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  king  of  England.  The  ruin  of 
this  great  family,  which  had  so  long  rivalled 
and  overawed  the  crowm,  and  the  terror 
with  which  such  an  example  of  unsuccessful 
ambition  filled  the  nobles,  secured  the  king, 
for  some  time,  from  opposition  •,  and  the 
royal  authority  remained  uncontrolled  and 
almost  absolute.  James  did  not  suffer  this 
favourable  interval  to  pass  unimproved  j  he 
procured  the  consent  of  parliament  to  laws 
more  advantageous  to  the  prerogative,  and 
more  subversive  of  the  privileges  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy,  than  were  ever  obtained  by  any 
former  or  subsequent  monarch  of  Scotland. 

By  one  of  these,  not  only  all  the  vast  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas  were  annexed 
to  the  crown,  but  all  prior  arid  future  aliena¬ 
tions  of  crown  lands  were  declared  to  be  void, 
and  the  king  was  empowered  to.-,  seize  them 
at  pleasure,  without  any  process  or  form  of 
law,  and  obliged  the  possessors  to  refund 
whatever  they  had  received  from  them  *. 
A  dreadful  instrument  of  oppression  in  the 
hands  of  a  prince-- 

*  Act  41,  p.  ,1455. 
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Another  law  prohibited  the  wardenship  of 
the  marches  to  be  granted  hereditarily  ;  re¬ 
strained,  in  several  instances,  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  office  j  and  extended  the  authority 
of  the  king’s  courts  *, 

By  a  third,  it  was  ordained  that  no  Rega¬ 
lity,  or  exclusive  right  of  administering  jus¬ 
tice  within  a  man’s  own  lands,  should  be 
granted  in  time  to  come,  without  the  consent 
of  parliament  f,  a  condition  -which  implied 
almost  an  express  prohibition^  Those  nobles 
who  already  possessed  that  great  privilege, 
rvould  naturally  be  solicitous  to  prevent  it 
from  becoming  common,  by  being  bestowed 
on  many.  Those  who  had  not  themselves 
attained  it,  -would  envy  others  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  such  a  flattering  distinction  5  and 
both  would  concur  in  rejecting  the  claims  of 
new  pretenders. 

By  a  fourth  act,  all  new  grants  of  heredi¬ 
tary  offices  were  prohibited,  and  those  ob¬ 
tained  since  the  death  of  the  last  king  were 
revoked  j;. 

Each  of  these  statutes  undermined  some 
of  the  great  pillars  on  which  the  power  of 
the  aristocracy  rested.  During  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  reign,  this  prince  pursued  the  plan 
which  he  had  begun  with  the  utmost  vigour  5 
and  had  not  a  sudden  death,  occasioned  by 
the  splinter  of  a  cannon  which  burst  near 

*  Act  42.  f  Ibid.  Act  43. 
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him  at  the  siege  cf  Roxburgh,  prevented  his 
progress,  he  wanted  neither  genius  nor  cou^ 
rage  to  perfect  it  j  and  Scotland  miglrt,  in 
all  probability,  have  been  the  first  kingdom 
in  Europe  which  would  have  seen  the  subver¬ 
sion  of  the  feudal  system. 

James  111.  discovered  no  less  eagerness 
than  his  father  or  grandfather  to  humble  the 
nobles  •,  but,  far  inferior  to  either  of  them  in 
abilities  and  address,  he  adopted  a  plan  ex¬ 
tremely  impolitic,  and  his  reign  was  disas- 
terous,  as  well  as  his  end  tragical.  Under 
the  feudal  governments,  the  nobles  were  not 
only  the  king’s  ministers,  and  possessed  of 
all  the  great  offices  of  power  or  of  trust  5 
they  were  likewise  his  companions  and  fa¬ 
vourites,  and  scarce  any  but  them  approach¬ 
ed  his  person,  or  were  entitled  to  his  regard. 
But  James,  who  both  feared  and  hated  his 
nobles,  kept  them  at  an  unusual  distance, 
and  bestowed  every  mark  of  confidence  and 
affection  upon  a  few'  mean  persons,  of  pro¬ 
fessions  so  dishonourable  as  ought  to  have 
rendered  them  unworthy  of  his  presence. 
Shut  up  rvith  these  in  his  castle  of  Stirling, 
he  seldom  appeared  in  public,  and  amused 
himself  with  architecture,  music,  and  other- 
arts,  which  w'ere  then  little  esteemed.  Tire 
nobles  beheld  tire  power  and  favour  of  these 
minions  with  indignation.  Even  the  sanguin¬ 
ary  measures  of  his  father  provoked  thein 
less  than  his  neglect.  Individuals  alone  suf- 
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fered  by  the  former  j  by  the  latter,  every 
man  thought  himself  injured,  because  all  were 
contemned.  Their  discontent  was  much 
heightened  by  the  king’s  recalling  all  rights 
of  crown  lands,  hereditary  offices,  regalities, 
and  every  other  concession  which  was  detri¬ 
mental  to  his  prerogative,  and  which  had 
been  extorted  during  his  minority.  Com¬ 
binations  among  themselves,  secret  intrigues 
■with  England,  and  all  the  usual  preparatives 
for  civil  war,  were  the  effects  of  their  re¬ 
sentment.  Alexander  Duke  of  Albany,  and 
John  Earl  of  Mar,  the  king’s  brothers,  two 
young  men  of  turbulent  and  ambitious  spi¬ 
rits,  and  incensed  against  James,  who  treated 
them  with  the  same  coldness  as  he  did  the 
other  nobles,  entered  deeply  into  all  their 
cabals.  The  king  detected  their  designs 
before  they  were  ripe  for  execution,  and 
seizing  his  tvro  brothers,  committed  the  Duke 
of  Albany  to  Edinburgh  castle.  The  Earl 
of  Mar,  having  remonstrated  with  too  much 
boldness  against  the  king’s  conduct,  was 
murdered,  if  we  may  believe  our  historians, 
by  his  command.  Albany,  apprehensive  of 
the  sam.e  fate,  made  his  escape  out  of  the 
castle,  and  fled  into  France.  Concern  for 
the  king’s  honour,  or  indignation  at  his  mea¬ 
sures,  tvere  perhaps  the  motives  which  first 
induced  him  to  join  the  malecontents.  But 
James’s  attachment  to  favourites  rendering 
him.  every  day  more  odious  to  the  nobles, 
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the  prospect  of  the  advantages  ^vhich  might 
be  derived  from  their  general  dissafiection, 
added  to  the  resentment  which  he  felt  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  brother’s  death,  and  his  own 
injuries,  soon  inspired  Albany  with  more 
ambitious  and  criminal  thoughts.  He  con¬ 
cluded  a  treaty  with  Edward  IV.  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  which  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Alexander  King  of  Scots  j  and  in  return  for 
the  assistance  which  was  promised  him  to¬ 
wards  dethroning  his  brother,  he  bound  him¬ 
self,  so. soon  as  he  was  put  in  possession  of 
the  kingdom,  to  swear  fealty  and  to  do  ho¬ 
mage  to  the  English  monarch,  to  renounce 
the  ancient  alliance  with  France,  to  contract 
a  new  one  with  England,  and  to  surrender 
some  of  the  strongest  castles,  and  most  va¬ 
luable  counties  in  Scotland  *.  That  aid, 
which  the  Duke  so  basely  purchased  at  the 
price  of  his  own  honour,  and  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  his  country,  was  punctually  granted 
him,  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  with  a 
powerful  army  conducted  him  towards  Scot¬ 
land.  The  danger  of  a  foreign  invasion 
obliged  James  to  Implore  the  assistance  of 
those  nobles  whom  he  had  so  long  treated 
with  contempt.  Some  of  them  W'ere  in  close, 
confederacy  with  the  Duke  of  Albany,  and 
approved  of  all  his  pretensions.  Others 
rvere  impatient  for  any  event  rvhich  would 
restore  their  order  to  its  ancient  pre-eminence. 

*  Abercr.  Mart,  Atch.  v.  ii.  .p  44  u 
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They  took  the  field,  however,  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army  of  their  follow'ers,  but 
W'ith  a  stronger  disposition  to  redress  their 
own  grievances  than  to  annoy  the  enemy  ; 
and  with  a  fixed  resolution  of  punishing 
those  minions,  whose  insolence  they  could 
no  longer  tolerate.  This  resolution  they 
executed  in  the  camp  near  Lawder,  with  a 
military  dispatch  and  rigour.  Having  pre¬ 
viously  concerted  their  plan,  the  Earls  of 
Angus,  Huntly,  Lennox,  followed  by  almost 
the  whole  barons  of  chief  note  in  the  army, 
forcibly  entered  the  apartment  of  their  so¬ 
vereign,  seized  all  his  favourites  except  one 
Ramsay,  wdiom  they  could  not  tear  from  the 
king,  in  whose  arms  he  took  shelter,  and 
without  any  form  of  trial  hanged  them  In¬ 
stantly  over  a  bridge.  Among  the  most  re¬ 
markable  of  those  who  had  engrossed  the 
king’s  affection,  were  Cochran  a  mason, 
Hommil  a  taylor,  Leonard  a  smith,  Rogers 
a  musician,  and  Torsifan  a  fencing-master. 
So  despicable  a  retinue  discovers  the  capri¬ 
ciousness  of  James’s  character,  and  accounts 
for  the  indignation  of  the  nobles,  when  they 
beheld  the  favour  due  to  them  bestowed  on 
such  unworthy  objects. 

James  had  no  reason  to  confide  in  an  army 
so  little  under  his  command',  and  dismissing 
it,  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  After  various  Intrigues,  Albany’s 
lands  and  honours  were  at  length  restored  to 
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him,  and  he  seemed  even  to  have  regained 
his  brother’s  favour,  by  some  important  ser¬ 
vices.  But  their  friendship  was  not  of  long 
duration.  James  once  more  abandoned  him¬ 
self  to  the  guidance  of  favourites  j  and  the 
fate  of  those  who  had  suffered  at  Lawder, 
did  not  deter  others  from  courting  that  dan¬ 
gerous  pre-eminence.  Albany,  on  pretext 
that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  take  away 
his  life  by  poison,  fled  from  court,  and  re¬ 
tiring  to  his  castle  of  Dunbar,  drew  thither  a 
greater  multitude  of  nobles  than  attended  on 
the  king  himself.  At  the  same  time,  he  re¬ 
newed  his  former  confederacy  with  Edward  j 
the  Earl  of  Angus  openly  negociated  that  in¬ 
famous  treaty  ;  other  barons  were  ready  to 
concur  with  it  ;  and  if  the  sudden  death  of 
Edwaid  had  not  prevented  Albany’s  receiv¬ 
ing  any  aid  from  England,  the  crowm  of 
Scotland  would  probably  have  been  the  re¬ 
ward  of  this  unworthy  combination  with  the 
enemies  of  his  country.  But  instead  of  any 
hopes  of  reigning  in  Scotland,  he  found, 
upon  the  death  of  Edward,  that  he  could 
not  reside  there  in  safety  •,  and  flying  first  to 
England,  and  then  to  France,  he  seems  from 
that  time  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  affairs 
of  his  native  country.  Emboldened  by  his 
retreat,  the  king  and  his  ministers  multiplied 
the  insults  which  they  offered  to  the  nobles. 
A  standing  guard,  a  thing  unknown  under 
*he  feudal  governments,  and  inconsistent  with 
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the  familiarity  and  confidence  v.ith  which 
monarchs  then  lived  aniidst  their  nobles,  v.ms 
raised  for  the  king’s  defence,  and  the  com¬ 
mand  of  it  given  to  Ramsay,  lately  created 
Earl  of  Bothwell,  the  same  person  who  so 
narroM'ly  escaped  when  his  companions  rvere 
put  to  death  at  Lawder.  And,  as  if  this 
precaution  had  not  been  sufficient,  a  procla¬ 
mation  was  issued  forbidding  any  person  to 
appear  in  arms  within  the  precincts  of  the 
court  *  j  which,  at  the  time,  when  no  man 
of  rank  left  his  oxvn  house  without  a  nume¬ 
rous  retinue  of  armed  followers,  was,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  debarring  the  nobles  from  all  access  to 
the  king.  James,  at  the  same  time,  became 
fonder  of  retirement  than  ever  j  and,  sunk 
in  indolence  or  superstition,  or  attentive  on¬ 
ly  to  ammscments,  devolved  his  whole  au¬ 
thority  upon  his  favourites.  So  many  inju¬ 
ries  provoked  the  most  considerable  nobles 
to  take  arms  j  and  having  persuaded  or  obli¬ 
ged  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  the  king’s  eldest 
sen,  a  youth  of  fifteen,  to  set  himself  at  their 
head,  they  openly  declared  their  intention  of 
depriving  James  of  a  crown,  of  which  he 
had  discovered  himself  to  be  so  unwortliy. 
Roused  by  this  danger,  the  king  quitted  his 
retirement,  took  the  field,  and  encountered 
them  near  Banncckburn  ;  but  the  valour  of 
the  borderers,  of  whom  the  army  of  the 
maleccntents  was  chie'ty  composed,  soon  put 
*■  Ferrerius,  358, 
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his  ti-oo22S  to  flight,  and  he  himself  was  slain 
in  the  pursuit.  Suspicion,  indolence,  immo¬ 
derate  attachment  to  favourites,  and  all  the 
vices  of  a  feeble  mind,  are  visible  in  his 
whole  conduct  •,  but  the  character  of  a  cruel 
and  unrelenting  tyrant  seems  to  be  irijustly 
'affixed  to  him  by  our  historians.  Ills  ne¬ 
glect  of  the  nobles  irritated,  but  did  not 
weaken  them  5  and  their  discontent,  the  im¬ 
moderate  ambition  of  his  two  lirothers,  and 
their  unnatul'al  confederacies  with  England, 
W'ere  sufKcient  to  have  disturbed  a  more  vi¬ 
gorous  administration,  and  to  have  rendered 
unhappy  a  prince  of  superior  talents. 

The  indignation  which  many  o;f  the  nobles 
expressed  against  the  conduct  of  the  conspi¬ 
rators,  together  with  the  terror  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  excommunication  which  the  Pope 
pronounced  against  them,  obliged  them  to 
use  their  victory  with  great  moderation  and 
humanity  •,  and  being  conscious  how  de¬ 
testable  the  crime  of  imbruing  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  their  sovereign  appeared,  they 
endeavoured  to  regain  the  good  opinion  of 
their  countrymen,  and  to  atone  for  their 
treatment  of  the  father,  by  their  loyalty 
and  duty  towards-  the  son.  They  placed 
him  instantly  on  the  throne,  and  the  svhole 
kingdom  soon  united  in  acknowlftdging  his 
authority. 

James  IV.  was  naturally  generous  and 
brave  j  he  felt,  in  an  high  degree,  all  the 
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passions  v/Iiicli  animate  a  young  and  noble 
mind.  He  loved  magnificence,  lie  delighted 
in  ivar,  and  was  eager  to  obtain  fame.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  reign,  the  ancient  and  hereditary  en¬ 
mity  bettveen  the  king  and  nobles  seems  al¬ 
most  entirely  to  have  ceased.  He  envied 
not  their  splendour,  because  it  contributed 
to  the  ornament  of  his  court  ^  nor  did  he 
dread  their  power,  which  he  considered  as 
the  security  of  his  kingdom,  not  as  an  object 
of  terror  to  himself.  This  confidence,  on  his 
part,  met  with  the  proper  return  of  duty  and 
affection  on  theirs  j  and  in  his  war  with  Eng¬ 
land,  he  experienced  how  much  a  king  be¬ 
loved  by  his  nobles  is  able  to  perform. 
'I'hough  the  ardour  of  his  couraije,  and  the 
spirit  of  chivalry,  rather  than  the  prospect 
of  any  national  advantage,  were  the  motives 
of  that  expedition  j  such  was  the  zeal  of  his 
subjects  for  the  king’s  glory,  that  he  was 
followed  by  as  gallant  an  army  as  ever  any 
of  his  ancestors  had  led  upon  English  ground. 
Eut  though  James  himself  formed  no  scheme 
dangerous  or  detrimental  to  the  nobles,  his 
reign  was  distinguished  by  an  event  extreme¬ 
ly  fatal  to  them  ;  and  one  accidental  blow 
humbled  them  more  than  all  the  premedi¬ 
tated  attacks  of  preceding  kinrrs.  In  the 
rash  and  unfortunate  battle  of  Flowden,  a 
brave  r.obilitv  chose  rather  to  die  than  to 
desert  their  sovereign.  Twelve  earls,  thir¬ 
teen  lord',  five  eldest  sons  of  noblemen,  and 
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an  incredible  number  of  barons,  fell  witH 
the  king  *.  The  whole  body  of  the  nobles 
long  and  sensibly  felt  this  disaster  j  and  if  a 
prince  of  full  age  had  then  ascended  the 
throne,  their  consternation  and  feebleness 
would  have  aSb'rded  him  advantages  which 
no  former  monarch  ever  possessed 

But  James  V.  who  succeeded  his  father, 
W’as  art  infant  of  a  year  old  •,  and  though 
the  office  of  regent  was  conferred  on  the 
Duke  of  Albany,  a  man  of  genius  and  en¬ 
terprise,  a  native  of  France,  and  accustom¬ 
ed  to  a  government  where  the  power  of  the 
king  was  already  great  ;  though  he  made 
many  bold  attempts  to  extend  the  royal 
authority  5  though  he  put  to  death  Lord 
Home,  and  banished  tlie  Earl  of  Angus^ 
the  two  nobleman  of  greatest  influence  in 
the  kingdom,  the  aristocracy  lost  no  ground 
under  his  administration,  A  stranger  to 
the  manners,  the  laws,  and  the  language  of 
the  people  whom  he  was  called  to  rule,  he 
acted,  on  some  occasions,  rather  like  a 
viceroy  of  the  French  King,  than  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Scotland  ;  but  the  nobles  asserted 
their  own  privileges,  and  contended  for  the 
interest  of  their  country,  with  a  boldness 
tvhich  convinced  him  of  their  independence, 
and  of  the  impotence  of  his  own  authority. 
After  several  unsuccessful  struggles,  he  vo¬ 
luntarily  retired  to  France  •,  and  the  king, 
*  Aber.  ii.  ^540. 
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being  then  In  his  thirteenth  year,  the  nobles 
agreed  that  he  should  assume  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  that  eight  persons  should  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  attend  him  by  turns,  and  to  ad¬ 
vise  and  assist  him  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs.  The  Earl  of  Angus,  who 
was  one  of  that  number,  did  not  long  re¬ 
main  satisfied  with  such  divided  pow'er.  He 
gaiped  some  of  his  colleagues,  removed  o- 
thers,  and  intimidated  the  rest.  Wlien  the 
term  of  his  attendance  expired,  he  still  re¬ 
tained  authority,  to  which  all  were  obliged 
to  submit,  because  none  of  them  was  in  a 
condition  to  dispute  it.  The  affection  of  the 
young  king  was  the  only  thing  W’anting  to  fix' 
and  perpetuate  his  power.  But  an  active  and 
high-spirited  prince  submitted  to  the  re- 
.'traint  in  which  he  was  kept  with  great 
impatience.  It  ill  suited  his  years  or  dis¬ 
position,  to  be  confined  as  a  prisoner  within 
his  own  palace,  to  be  treated  wfith  no  re¬ 
spect,  and  to  be  deprived  of  all  powder. 
He  could  not,  on  some  occasions,  conceal 
his  indignation  and  resentment.  Angus 
foresaw  that  he  had  much  to  dread  from 
these ;  and  as  he  could  not  gain  the  king's 
heart,  he  resolved  to  make  sure  of  his  per¬ 
son.  James  was  continually  surrounded  by 
the  earl’s  spies  and  confid^ts  j  many  eyes 
w'atched  all  his  motions,  and  observed  every 
step  he  took.  But  the  king’s  eagerness  to 
obtain  liberty  eluded  aU  their  vigilance. 
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He  escaped  from  Falkland,  and  fled  to  the 
castle  of  Stirling,  the  residence  of  the  queen 
his  mother,  and  the  only  place  of  strength  in 
the  kingdom  which  was  not  in  the  hands  of 
the  Douglasses.  The  nobles,  of  whom  some 
were  influenced  by  their  hatred  to  Angus, 
and  others  by  their  respect  for  the  king, 
crowded  to  Stirling,  and  his  court  was  soon 
filled  with  persons  of  the  greatest  distinction. 
The  earl,  though  astonished  at  this  unexpect¬ 
ed  revolution,  resolved  at  first  to  make  one 
bold  push  for  recovering  his  authority,  by 
inarching  to  Stirling  at  the  head  of  his  fol¬ 
lowers  )  but  he  Wanted  either  courage  or 
strength  to  execute  this  resolution.  In  a 
parliament  held  soon  after,  he  and  his  adher¬ 
ents  were  attainted  ;  and  after  escaping  from 
many  dangers,  and  enduring  much  misery, 
he  was  at  length  obliged  to  fly  into  England 
for  refuge. 

James  had  now  not  only  the  name,  but,, 
though  extremely  young,  the  full  authority 
of  a  king.  He  was  inferior  to  no  prince  of 
that  age  in  gracefulness  of  person,  or  in  vi¬ 
gour  of  mind  j  his  understanding  was  good, 
and  his  heart  warm  •,  the  format  capable  of 
great  improvement,  and  the  latter  susceptible 
of  the  best  impressions.  But  according  to 
the  usual  fate  of  princes  who  are  called  to 
the  throne  in  their  infancy,  his  education  had 
been  neglected  j  his  private  preceptors  were 
more  ready  to  flatter,  than  to  instruct  him : 
Vol.  I.  G 
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it  was  tne  interest  of  tlio'se'  wlio  governed 
the  kingdom  to  prevent  him  frcm  knowing 
too  much  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Angus,  in  order 
to  divert  him  from  business,  gave  him  an  ear¬ 
ly  taste  for  such  pleasures  as  afterwards  occu¬ 
pied  and  engrossed  him  more  than  became  a 
king.  Accordingly,  we  discover  in  James 
all  the  features  of  a  rreat  but  uncultivated 
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spirit.  On  the  one  hand,  violent  passion',  im¬ 
placable  resentment,  an  immoderate  desire  of 
power,  and  the  utmost  rage  at  disappointment. 
On  the  other,  love  to  his  people,  zeal  for  the 
punishment  of  private  oppressors,  confidence 
in  his  favourites,  and  the  most  engaging  open¬ 
ness  and  affability  of  behaviour. 

What  he  himself  had  suffered  from  the  ex¬ 
orbitant  power  of  the  nobles,  led  him  early  to 
imitate  his  predecessors  in  their  attempts  to 
humble  them.  The  plan  he  formed  for  that 
purpose  was  more  profound,  more  systematic, 
and  pursued  with  greater  constancy  and  steadi¬ 
ness  than  that  of  any  of  his  ancestors  5  and  the 
influence  of  the  events  in  his  reign  upon  those 
of  the  subsequent  period,  render  it  necessary  to 
explain  his  conduct  at  greater  length,  and  tq 
enter  into  a  more  minute  detail  of  his  actions. 
He  had  penetration  enough  to  discover  those 
defects  in  the  schemes  adopted  by  former  kings 
which  occasioned  their  miscarriage :  The  ex¬ 
ample  of  James  I.  had  taught  him,  that  wise 
laws  operate  slowly  on  a  rude  people,  and 
that  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  feudal  nobles  was 
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not  to  be  subdued  by  these  alone.  '^I'he  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  violent  measures  ot  James  II. 
convinced  him,  that  the  oppression  of  one 
great  family  is  apt  either  to  excite  the  suspi¬ 
cion  and  resentment  of  the  other  nobles,  or 
to  enrich  with  its  spoils  some  new  family, 
which  would  soon  adopt  the  same  sentiments, 
and  become  equally  formidable  to  the  crown. 
He  saw,  from  the  fatal  end  of  James  HI. 
that  neglect  was  still  more  intolerable  to  the 
nobles  than  oppression,  and  that  the  ministry 
of  new  men  and  favourites  was  both  disho¬ 
nourable  and  dangerous  to  a  prince.  At  the 
same  time,  he  felt  that  the  authority  of  the 
crovsm  was  not  suRicleut  to  counterbalance  the 
power  of  the  nobles,  and  that  without  some 
new  accession  of  strength,  lie  could  expect 
no  better  success  in  the  struggle  than  his  an¬ 
cestors.  In  this  extremity  he  applied  him¬ 
self  to  the  clergy,  hoping  that  they  would 
both  telidi  his  plan,  and  coucur  with  all 
their  influence  in  enabling  him  to  put  it  in 
execufioiu  Under  the  feudal  government, 
the  church  being  esteemed  a  third  estate, 
liad  its  representatives  in  parliament  ;  the 
number  of  these  was  considerable,  and  they 
possessed  great  influence  in  that  assembly. 
The  superstition  of  former  kings,  and  the 
zeal  of  an  ignorant  age,  had  bestowed  upon 
ecclesiastics  a  great  proportion  of  the  nation¬ 
al  ivealth  j  and  the  authority  which  they  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  reverence  of  the  people,  was 
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superior  even  to  that  ivhich  they  derived 
from  their  riches.  This  powerful  body,  liow- 
ever,  depended  entirely  on  the  croum.  The 
popes,  notwithstanding  their  attention  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  usurpations,  had  neglected  Scot¬ 
land  as  a  distant  and  poor  kingdom,  and  per¬ 
mitted  its  kings  to  exercise  powers  which 
they  disputed  with  more  considerable  princes. 
The  Scottish  monarchs  had  the  sole  right  of 
nomination  to  vacant  bishoprics  and  ab¬ 
beys  * ;  and  James  naturally  concluded,  that 
men  who  expected  preferment  from  his  fa¬ 
vour,  would  be  willing  to  merit  it  by  promot¬ 
ing  his  designs.  Happily  for  him,  the  no¬ 
bles  had  not  yet  recovered  the  blow  given 
them  at  Flowden  ;  and  if  we  may  judge,  ei¬ 
ther  from  their  conduct,  or  from  the  charac¬ 
ter  given  of  them  by  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  the 
English  envoy  in  Scotland,  they  were  men  of 
little  genius,  of  no  experience  in  bu'^iness, 
and  incapable  of  acting  either  with  unanimi¬ 
ty  or  with  vigour.  Many  of  the  clergy,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  distinguished  by  their 
great  abilities,  and  no  less  by  their  ambition. 
Various  causes  of  disgust  had  arisen  between 
them  and  the  nobles,  who  despised  their  cha¬ 
racter,  and  envied  their  power  or  their  wealth. 
By  acting  in  concert  with  the  king,  they  not 
only  gratified  him,  but  avenged  themselves, 
and  hoped  to  aggrandize  their  own  order,  by 
depressing  those  who  were  their  sole  rivals. 

*  Epist-  Reg,  Sect.  I.  197,  &c.  Act  125.  p.  1540. 
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Secure  of  so  powerful  a  concurrence,  James- 
ventured  to  proceed  with  greater  boldness. 
In  the  first  heat  of  resentment,  he  had  driven 
the  Earl  of  Angus  out  of  the  kingdom  j  and, 
sensible  that  a  person  so  far  superior  to  the 
other  nobles  in  abilities,  might  create  many 
obstacles  which  would  letard,  or  render  in¬ 
effectual  all  his  schemes,  he  solemnly  swore 
that  he  would  never  permit  him  to  return  in¬ 
to  Scotland,  and,  notwithstanding  the  repeat¬ 
ed  solicitations  of  the  king  of  England,  he 
adhered  to  his  vow  with  unrelenting  obsti¬ 
nacy.  He  then  proceeded  to  repair  the  for-^ 
tifications  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and  ether 
castles,  and  to  fill  his  magazines  with  arms 
and  ammunition.  Having  taken  these  precau¬ 
tions  by  way  of  defence,  he  began  to  treat 
the  nobles  with  the  utmost  coldness  and  re¬ 
serve.  'I'hose  ollices,  which  they  were  apt 
from  long  possession  to  consider  as  appropri¬ 
ated  to  their  order,  were  now  bestowed  on 
ecclesiastics,  who  alone  possessed  the  king’s 
ear,  and,  together  with  a  few  gentlemen  of  in¬ 
ferior  rank,  to  ■whom  he  had  communicated 
his  schemes,  were  intrusted  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  all  public  affairs.  These  ministers 
were  chosen  with  judgment  j  and  Cardinal 
Beatuun,  who  soon  became  tlie  most  eminent 
among  them,  was  a  man  of  superior  genius. 
They  served  the  king  with  fidelity,  they 
carried  on  his  measures  with  vigour,  with  re¬ 
putation,  and  tvith  success,  fames  nj  longer 
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concealed  his  contempt  of  the  nobles,  and 
suffered  no  opportunity  of  mortifying  them  to 
escape.  Slight  plTences  were  aggravated  into 
real  crimes,  and  punished  with  severity.  Eve¬ 
ry  accusation  against  persons  of  rank  was 
heard  wdth  pleasure  j  every  appearance  of 
guilt  was  examined  with  rigour  j  and  every 
trial  proved  fatal  to  the  person  accused.  The 
banishing  Hepburn  Earl  of  Bcthwell,  for 
reasons  extremely  friyolous  j  the  beheading 
the  Master  of  Forbes,  without  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  guilt  •,  and  the  condemning  Lady 
Glamis,  a  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  to  be 
burnt  for  the  crime  of  witchcraft,  of  which 
even  that  credulous  age  believed  her  inno- 
cent  j  are  monuments  both  pf  the  king’s  ha¬ 
tred  of  the  nobles,  of  the  severity  of  his  go¬ 
vernment,  and  of  the  stretches  he  made  to¬ 
wards  absolute  power.  By  these  acts  of  au¬ 
thority,  he  tried  the  spirit  of  the  nobles,  and 
how  much-  they  were  willing  to  bear.  Their 
patience  increased  his  contempt  for  them, 
and  added  to  the  ardour  and  boldness  with 
wliich  he  pursued  his  plan.  The  nobles  ob¬ 
served  the  tendency  of  his  schemes  with  con¬ 
cern  and  with  resentment  j  but  the  king’s  sa¬ 
gacity,  the  vigilance  of  his  ministers,  and 
the  want  of  a  proper  leader,  made  it  danger¬ 
ous  to  concert  any  measures  for  their  defence, 
and  impossible  to  act  with  becoming  vigour. 
Jam’S  and  his  counsellors,  by  a  false  step 
which  they  took^  presented  to  them  at  length 
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an  advantage  -wdiich  they  did  not  fail  to  im¬ 
prove. 

Motives  -which  are  well  known  had  prompt¬ 
ed  Henry  VIII.  to  disclaim  the  pope’s  au¬ 
thority,  and  to  seize  the  revenues  of  the  re¬ 
gular  clergy.  His  system  of  reformation  sa¬ 
tisfied  none  of  his  subjects.  Some  were  en¬ 
raged  because  he  had  proceeded  so  far  j  others 
murmured  because  he  had  proceeded  no  far¬ 
ther ;  and' by  his  imperious  temper,  and  al¬ 
ternate  persecutions  of  the  zealots  for  popery, 
and  the  converts  to  the  protestant  opinions, 
he  was  equally  formidable  to  both.  Henry 
was  afraid  that  this  general  dissatisfaction  of 
his  people,  might  encourage  his  enemies  on 
the  continent  to  invade  his  kingdom.  He 
knew  that  both  the  pope  and  emperor  court¬ 
ed  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  Scots,  and 
endeavoured  to  engage  him  in  an  alliance  a- 
gainst  England.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
disappoint  the  effects  of  their  negociations,  by 
entering  into  a  closer  union  with  his  nephew; 
and  for  that  purpose  sent  ambassadors  into 
Scotland,  to  propose  a  personal  interview 
witli  him  at  York.  It  wms  plainly  James’s 
interest  to  accept  of  this  invitation ;  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  so  powerful  an  ally,  the  high  ho¬ 
nours  which  were  promised  him,  and  the  li¬ 
beral  subsidies  he  might  have  obtained,  would 
have  added  no  little  dignity  to  his  domestic 
government,  and  must  have  greatly  facilitat¬ 
ed  the  execution  of  his  favourite  plan.  On 
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the  Other  hand,  a  ^var  with  England,  which 
he  had  reason  to  apprehend  if  he  rejected 
Henry’s  offers  of  friendship,  was  inconsistent 
ith  all  his  views.  This  tvould  bring  him  to 
depend  on  his  nobles ;  an  army  could  net  be 
raised  without  their  assistance  ;  to  call  nobles 
incensed  against  their  prince  into  the  held, 
was  to  unite  his  enemies,  to  make  them  sen¬ 
sible  of  their  own  strength,  and  to  afford  them 
an  opportunity  of  revenging  their  wrongs. 
James,  who  v.as  not  ignorant  that  all  these 
consequeirces  might  follow  a  breach  with  Eng¬ 
land,  listened  at  first  to  Henry’s  proposal, 
and  consented  to  the  interview  at  York.  But 
the  clergy  dreaded  an  union  nhich  must 
have  been  ectablished  on  the  ruins  of  the 
church.  Henry  had  taken  great  pains  to  in¬ 
fuse  into  his  nephew  his  own  sentiments 
concerning  religion,  and  had  frequently  so¬ 
licited  l.im,  by  ambassadors,  to  renounce 
the  usurped  dominion  of  the  pope,  which  was 
no  less  dishonourable  to  princes,  than  griev¬ 
ous  to  their  subiects.  The  clergy  had  hither¬ 
to,  with  great  address,  diverted  the  king  from 
regarding  these  solicitations.  But,  in  an  ami¬ 
cable  conference,  Henry  expected,  and  they 
feared,  that  James  would  yield  to  his  entrea¬ 
ties,  or  be  convinced  by  his  arguments.  They 
knew  that  the  revenues  of  the  church  were 
an  alluring  object  to  a  prince  r’.ho  wanted 
money,  and  who  loved  it  j  that  their  pride 
and  ambition  raised  tlie  indignation  of  the 
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nobles  j  tliat  tlieir  indecent  lives  gave  offence’ 
to  the  people  ;  that  the  protestant  opinions 
were  spreading  fast  throughout  the  nation  ; 
and  that  an  universal  defection  from  the  esta¬ 
blished  church  would  be  the  consequence  of 
giving  the  smallest  degree  of  encouragement 
to  these  principles.  For  these  reasons,  they 
employed  all  their  credit  -with  the  king,  and 
had  recourse  to  every  artifice  and  insinuation, 
in  order  to  divert  him  from  a  journey  -which 
must  have  been  so  fatal  to  their  interest. 
They  endeavoured  to  inspire  him  -uhth  fear, 
by  magnifying  the  danger  to  •which  he  -would 
expose  his  person,  by  venturing  so  far  into 
England  -without  any  security  but  the  word 
of  a  prince,  ivho,  having  violated  every  thing 
venerable  and  sacred  in  religion,  was  no  long¬ 
er  to  be  trusted  j  and  by  way  of  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  sums  w'hich  he  might  have  receiv¬ 
ed  from  Henry,  they  offered  an  annual  dona¬ 
tive  of  fifty  thousand  crewms ;  they  promised 
to  contribute  liberally  tow  ards  carrying  on  a 
war  w’ith  England  :and  flattered  him  with 
the  prospect  of  immense  riches,  arising  from 
the  forfeiture  of  persons  who  w'ere  to  be  tried 
and  condemned  as  heretics.  Influenced  by 
these  considerations,  James  broke  his  agree¬ 
ment  with  Henry,  who,  in  expectation  of 
meeting  him,  had  already  come  to  York  j 
and  that’  haughty  and  impatient  monarch  re¬ 
sented  the  affront  by  declaring  W'ar  against 
Scotland.  His  army  was  soon  ready  to  invadn 
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the  kingdom.  James  was  obliged  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  nobles  for  the  defence  of  his 
dominior.s.  At  his  command  they  assembled 
their  followers ;  but  with  the  same  disposi¬ 
tions  which  animated  their  ancestors  in  the 
reign  of  James  III.  and  W'ith  a  full  resolution 
of  imitating  their  example,  by  puni,  hing  those 
to  Vv’hom  they  imputed  the  grievances  of  which 
they  had  reason  to  complain  j  and  if  the  king’s 
ministers  had  not  been  men  of  abilities  supe¬ 
rior  to  those  of  James  III.  and  of  considera¬ 
ble  interest  even  rvith  their  enemies,  who 
could  not  anree  among- themselves  wmat  vie- 
tims  to  sacrifice,  the  camp  of  Fala  would 
have  been  as  remarkable  as  that  of  Lawder, 
lor  the  daring  encroachments  of  the  nobles 
on  the  prerogative  of  the  prince.  Eut  though 
his  ministers  were  saved  by  this  accident,  the 
nobles  had  soon  another  opportunity  of  dis¬ 
covering  to  the  king  theii  dissatisfaction  with 
Ills  goveri'.ment,  and  their  contempt  ot  his  au¬ 
thority.  bcarcity  of  provisions,  and  the  ri- 
I'Our  of  the  season,  having  obliged  the  Eng¬ 
lish  army  which  had  invaded  Scotland  to  re¬ 
tire,  James  imagined  that  he  could  attack  them 
■with  great  advantage  in  their  retreat  5  bi.t 
the  nobles,  rvith  an  obstinacy  and  disdain 
which  greatly  aggravated  their  disobedience, 
refused  to  advance  a  step  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  own  country.  Provoked  by  this  insult 
to  himself,  and  suspicious  of  a  new  conspi¬ 
racy  agaiiiot  his  ministers,  the  king  instantly 
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disbanded  an  army  which  paid  so  little  regard 
to  his  Orders,  and  he  returned  abruptly  into 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom. 

An  ambitious  and  high  spirited  prince 
could  not  brook  such  a  mortilydng  affront. 
His  hopes  of  success  had  been  rash,  and  his 
despair,  upon  a  disappointment,  was  excessive. 
He  felt  himself  engaged  irt  an  unnecessary 
vrar  with  England,  wdiich,  instead  of  yield¬ 
ing  him  the  laurels  and  triumphs  that  he  ex¬ 
pected,  had  begun  with  such  circumstances  as 
encouraged  the  insolence  of  his  subjects,  and 
exposed  him  to  the  scorn  of  his  enemies.  He 
saw  how  vain  and  ineffectual  all  his  projects 
to  humble  the  nobles  had  been }  and  that, 
though  in  times  of  peace  a  prince  may  endea¬ 
vour  to  depress  tliem,  they  wdll  rise  during 
W’ar  to  their  former  importance  and  dignity. 
Impatience,  resentment,  indignation,  filled  his 
bosom  by  turns.  The  violence  of  these  pas¬ 
sions  altered  his  temper,  and  perhaps  impair¬ 
ed  his  reason.  He  became  pensive,  sullen, 
and  retired.  He  seemed,  through  the  day, 
to  he  swallowed  up  in  profound  meditation, 
and  through  the  night,  he  xvas  disturbed  with 
those  visionary  terrors  which  make  impres¬ 
sion  upon  a  weak  understanding  only,  or  a 
disordered  fancy.  In  order  to  revive  the 
king’s  spirits,  an  inroad  on  the  western  bor¬ 
ders  -was  concerted  by  his  ministers,  wdio  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  the  barons  in  the  neighbouring 
provinces  to  raise  as  many  troops  as  were 
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thoiiglit  necessary,  and  to  enter  the  enemy’s 
.country.  But  nothing  could  remove  the  king’s 
aversion  for  his  nobility,  or  diminish  his  jea¬ 
lousy  of  their  power.  He  would  not  even  in¬ 
trust  them  with  the  command  of  the  forces 
which  they  had  assembled  j  that  was  reserved 
for  Oliver  Sinclair  his  favourite,  who  no  soon¬ 
er  appeared  to  take  possession  of  the  dig¬ 
nity  conferred  upon  him,  than  rage  and  in¬ 
dignation  occasioned  an  universal  mutiny  in 
the  army.  Five  hundred  English,  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  drawn  up  in  sight,  attacked  the 
Scots  in  this  disorder.  Hatred  to  the  king,  j 
and  contempt  of  their  general,  produced  an 
effect  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  history. 
They  overcame  the  fear  of  death,  and  the 
love  of  liberty  j  and  ten  thousand  men  sur¬ 
rendered  to  a  number  so  far  inferior,  without 
striking  a  single  blow.  No  man  was  desirous 
of  a  victory,  which  would  have  been  accepta¬ 
ble  to  the  king  and  to  his  favourite  •,  few  endea¬ 
voured  to  save  themselves  by  flight  j  the  Eng¬ 
lish  had  the  choice  of  what  prisoners  they 
pleased  to  take  ;  and  almost  every  person  of  di¬ 
stinction,  who  was  engaged  in  the  expedition, 
remained  in  their  hands.  This  astonishing  e-  1 
vent  was  a  neiv  proof  to  the  king  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  disaffection  of  the  nobles,  and  a  new 
discovery  of  his  own  weakness,  and  want  of 
authority.  Incapable  of  bearing  these  re¬ 
peated  insults,  and  unable  to  revenge  them, 
his  spirit  sunk  altogether.  The  deepest  me-  1 
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kncholy  and  despair  succeeded  to  the  furious 
transports  of  rage  and  indignation,  which  the 
first  account  of  the  rout  of  his  army  occasion¬ 
ed.  All  the  violent  passions  which  are  the 
enemies  of  life  preyed  upon  his  mind,  and 
wasted  and  consumed  a  youthful  and  vigor¬ 
ous  constitution.  Some  authors  of  that  age 
impute  his  untimely  death  to  poison  ;  but  the 
diseases  of  the  mind,  wlren  they  rise  to  an 
height,  are  often  mortal ;  and  the  known  ef¬ 
fects  of  disappointment,  rage,  and  indigna¬ 
tion  upon  a  sanguine  and  impetuous  temper, 
sufficiently  account  for  his  unhappy  fate. 
“  His  death  (says  Drummond)  proveth  his 
mind  to  have  been  raised  to  an  high  strain, 
and  above  mediocrity,  he  could  die,  but  could 
not  digest  a  disaster.”  Had  James  survived 
this  misfortune,  one  of  two  things  must  have 
happened  :  either  the  violence  of  his  temper 
would  have  engaged  him  openly  to  attack  the 
nobles,  who  would  have  found  in  Henry  a 
willing  and  powerful  protector,  and  have  de¬ 
rived  the  same  assistance  from  him,  which  the 
malecontents  in  the  succeeding  reign  did 
from  his  daughter  Elizabeth  :  in  that  case,  a 
dangerous  civil  war  would  have  been  the  cer¬ 
tain  consequence  ;  Or,  perhaps,  necessity 
might  have  obliged  him  to  accept  of  Henry’s 
offers,  and  be  reconciled  to  his  nobles.  In' 
that  event,  the  church  would  have  fallen  a  sa¬ 
crifice  to  their  union  5  a  Reforjnatipn,  upon 
Henry’s  .plan,  would  have  been  established  by 
Vol.  L  H 
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law  5  a  great  part  of  the  temporalties  of  the 
church  would  have  been  seized,  and  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  king  and  nobles  cemented  bv  di¬ 
viding  its  spoils. 

Such  were  the  elfcrts  of  c;ur  kings  towards 
reducing  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  nooles. 
If  they  were  not  attended  ■svith  success,  we 
must  not,  for  that  reason,  conclude  that  they 
were  not  conducted  with  prudence.  Every 
circumstance  seems  to  have  combined  against 
the  crown.  Accidental  events  concurred  with 
political  causes,  in  rendering  the  best  concert¬ 
ed  m^easures  abortive.  The  assassination  of  one 
king,  the  sudden  death  of  another,  and  the 
fatal  despair  of  a  third,  contributed  no  less 
than  Its  own  natural  strength  to  nreserve  the 
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aristocracy  from  ruin. 

Amidst  these  struggles,  the  influence  which 
our  kings  possessed  in  their  parliaments  is  a 
circumstance  seemingly  inexplicable,  and  which 
merits  particular  attention.  As  these  assem¬ 
blies  w'ere  composed  chiefly  of  the  nobles, 
they,  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  must  have  dic¬ 
tated  all  their  decisions  j  but,  instead  of  this, 
every  king  found  them  obsequious  to  his  will, 
and  obtained  such  law's  as  he  esteemed  neces¬ 
sary  for  extending  his  authority.  All  things 
were  conducted  there  with  dispatch  and  una¬ 
nimity  ;  and  in  none  of  our  historians  do  we 
find  an  instance  of  any  opposition  formed  a- 
gainst  the  court  in  parliament,  or  mention  of 
any  difficulty  in  carrying  through  the  measures 
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which  were  agreeable  to  the  king.  In  order 
to  account  for  this  singular  fact,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  constitution 
of  parliament. 

The  genius  of  the  feudal  government,  uni¬ 
form  in  all  its  operations,  produced  the  same 
effects  in  small  as  in  great  societies  ;  and  the 
territory  of  a  baron  was,  in  inmlature,  the 
model  of  a  kingdom.  He  possessed  the  right 
of  jurisdiction  ;  but  those  who  depended  on 
him  being  free  men,  and  not  slaves,  could  be 
tried  by  their  peers  only  ;  and  therefore  his 
vassals  were  bound  to  attend  his  courts,  and 
to  assist  both  in  passing  and  executing  his  sen¬ 
tences.  When  assembled  on  these  occasions, 
they  established,  by  mutual  consent,  such  re¬ 
gulations  as  tended  to  the  welfare  of  their 
small  society  j  and  often  granted  volunta¬ 
rily  such  supplies  to  their  superior  as  his  ne¬ 
cessities  required.  Change  now  a  single  name ; 
in  place  of  baron,  substitute  king,  and  we 
behold  a  parliament  in  its  first  rudiments,  and 
observe  the  first  exertions  of  those  powers 
which  its  members  now  possess  as  judges,  as 
legislators,  and  as  dispensers  of  the  public  re¬ 
venues.  Suitable  to  this  idea  are  the  appel¬ 
lations  of  the  King's  Coun  *,  and  of  the 
King's  Great  Council^  by  v.'hich  parliaments 
were  anciently  distinguished  ;  and  suitable  to 
this,  likewise,  were  the  constituent  members 
of  which  it  was  composed.  In  all  the  feudal 
*  Du  Carge,  Voc.  Curia. 
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kingdoms,  those  who  held  of  the  king  irt 
chiej,  were  bound,  by  the  condition  of  their 
tenure,  to  attend  and  to  assist  in  his  courts. 
Nor  was  this  esteemed  a  privilege,  but  a  ser¬ 
vice.  It  rvas  exacted  likewise  of  bishops, 
abbots,  and  the  greater  ecclesiastics,  w'ho, 
holding  vast  possessions  of  the  crown,  were 
deemed  subject  to  the  same  burden.  Parlia¬ 
ments  did  not  continue  long  in  this  state. 
Cities  gradually  acquired  wealth  5  a  consider¬ 
able  share  of  the  public  taxes  were  levied 
on  them  j  the  inhabitants  grew  into  estimation 
and  being  enfranchised  by  the  sovereign,  a 
place  in  parliament  was  the  consequence  of 
their  liberty,  and  of  their  importance.  But 
as  it  rvould  have  been  absurd  to  confer  such  a 
privilege,  or  to  impose  such  a  burden  on  a 
whole  community,  every  borough  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  choose  one  or  txvo  of  its  citizens  to 
appear  in  the  name  of  the  corporation ;  and 
the  idea  of  representation  was  first  introduced 
in  this  manner.  An  innovation,  still  more 
important,  naturally  followed.  The  vassals 
of  the  crown  were  originally  few  in  number, 
and  extremely  powerful ;  but  as  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  render  property  fixed  and  permanent, 
many  of  their  possessions  came  gradually,  and 
by  various  methods  of  alienation,  to  be  split 
and  parcelled  out  into  different  hands.  Hence 
arose  the  distinction  between  the  greater  and 
the  lesser  barons.  The  former  were  those 
who  retained  their  original  fiefs  undivided; 
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the  latter  rvere  the  new  and  less  potent  vas¬ 
sals  of  the  crown.  Eoth  were  bound,  how¬ 
ever,  to  perform  all  feudal  services,  and  of 
consequence  to  give  attendance  in  parliament. 
To  the  lesser  barons,  who  formed  no  incon¬ 
siderable  body,  this  was  an  intolerable  griev¬ 
ance.  Earons  sometimes  denied  their  tenure, 
boroughs  renounced  their  right  of  electing, 
charters  were  obtained  containing  an  exemp¬ 
tion  from  attendance  j  and  the  anxiety  with 
which  our  ancestors  endeavoured  to  get  free 
from  the  obligation  of  sitting  in  parliament, 
is  surpassed  by  that  only  with  which  their 
posterity  solicit  to  be  admitted  there.  In  or¬ 
der  to  accommodate  both  parties,  and  at  once 
to  secure  to  the  f  ing  a  sufficient  number  of 
members  in  his  great  council,  and  to  save  his 
vassals  from  an  unnecessary  burden,  an  easy 
expedient  was  found  out.  The  obligation  to 
personal  attendance  was  continued  upon  the 
greater  barons,  from  which  the  lesser  ba¬ 
rons  were  exempted,  on  condition  of  their 
electing,  in  each  county,  a  certain  number 
of  representatives  to  appear  in  their  name. 
Thus  a  parliament  became  complete  in  all  its 
members,  and  was  composed  of  Lords  Spirit¬ 
ual  and  Temporal,  of  Knights  of  the  shires, 
and  of  Burgesses.  As  many  causes  contri¬ 
buted  to  bring  government  earlier  to  perfec¬ 
tion  in  England  than  in  Scotland  ;  as  the  ri- 
I  gour  of  the  feudal  institutions  abated  sooner, 
and  its  defects  were  supplied  with  greater  fa- 
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cility  in  the  one  kingdom  than  in  the  other  j 
England  led  the  way  in  all  these  changes, 
and  burgesses  and  knights  of  the  shire  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  parliaments  of  that  nation  before 
they  were  heard  of  in  ours.  Burgesses  were 
first  admitted  into  the  Scottish  parliaments  by 
Robert  Bruce  *  [A.  D.  1326,]  j  and  in  the 
preamble  to  the  laws  of  Robert  III.  they 
are  ranked  among  the  constituent  members 
of  that  assembly.  The  lesser  barons  were 
indebted  to  James  I.  [1427,]  for  a  statute  ex¬ 
empting  them  from  personal  attendance,  and 
•permitting  them  to  elect  representatives  ;  the 
exemption  was  eagerly  laid  hold  on  ;  but  the 
privilege  was  so  little  valued,  that,  except 
one  or  two  instances,  it  lay  neglected  during 
one  hundred  and  sixty  years  •,  and  James  VI. 
first  obliged  them  to  send  representatives  re¬ 
gularly  to  parliament  f. 

A  Scottish  parliament,  then,  consisted  an¬ 
ciently  of  great  barons,  of  ecclesiastics,  and 
a  few  representatives  of  boroughs.  Nor  were 
these  divided,  as  in  England,  into  two  houses, 
but  composed  one  assembly,  in  which  the 
Lord  Chancellor  presided  J.  And  in  rude 

*  Abercromby,  i.  635. 

f  Essays  on  Brit.  Antiq.  Ess.  II.  Dalrymp.  Hist,  of 
Feud.  Prop.  ch.  8. 

I  In  England,  the  peers  and  commons  seem  early  to 
have  met  in  separate  houses ;  and  James  I.  who  was  fond, 
of  imitating  the  English  in  all  their  customs,  had  pro¬ 
bably  an  intention  of  introducing  some  considerable 
distinction  between  the  greater  and  lesser  barons  iir 
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ages,  when  the  science  of  government  was 
extremely  imperfect  among  a  martial  people, 
unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  peace,  strangers 
to  the  talents  which  make  a  figure  in  debate, 
and  despising  them,  parliaments  were  not  held 
in  the  same  estimation  as  at  present  j  nor  did 
haughty  barons  love  those  courts,  in  which 
they  appeared  with  such  evident  marks  of  in¬ 
feriority.  Parliaments  were  often  hastily  as¬ 
sembled  j  and  it  was  probably  in  the  king’s 
power,  by  the  maimer  in  which  he  issued  his 
writs  for  that  purpose,  to  exclude  those  who 
W'cre  averse  from  his  measures.  At  a  time 
when  deeds  of  violence  were  common,  and 
the  restraints  of  law  and  decency  were  little 
regarded,  no  man  could  venture  with  safely 
to  oppose  the  king  in  his  own  court.  The 
great  barons,  or  lords  of  parliament,  were 
extremely  few  ;  even  so  late  as  the  beginning 
of  J  ames  VI. ’s  reign  *,  they  amounted  only 
to  fifty-three.  The  ecclesiastics  equalled  them 
in  number  5  and  being  devoted  implicitly  to 

Scotland ;  at  least  he  determined  that  their  consulta¬ 
tions  should  not  be  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
the  same  president;  for,  by  his  law,  A.  D.  1427,  it  is 
provided,  “  that  out  of  the  commissioners  of  all  the 
shires  shall  be  chosen  a  wise  and  expert  man,  called  the 
Common  Speaker  of  the  Parliament,  who  shall  propose 
all  and  sundry  needs  and  causes  pertaining  to  the  com¬ 
mons  in  the  parliament  or  general  council.”  No  such 
speaker,  it  would  seem,  was  ever  chosen;  and  by  a  sub¬ 
sequent  law,  the  chancellor  was  declared  perpetual  pre¬ 
sident  of  parliament. 

*  And.  Coll.  V.  i.  pref.  40. 
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the  crown,  for  reasons  which  have  been  al¬ 
ready  explained,  rendered  all  hopes  of  vic¬ 
tory  in  any  struggle  desperate.  Nor  were 
the  nobles  themselves  so  anxious  as  might 
be  imagined,  to  prevent  acts  of  parliament 
favourable  to  the  royal  prerogative  :  con¬ 
scious  of  their  own  strength,  and  of  the 
king’s  inability  to  carry  these  acts  into  ex¬ 
ecution  rvithout  their  concurrence,  they 
trusted  either  to  elude  or  to  contemn  them  ; 
and  the  statute  revoking  the  king’s  proper- 
ty,  and  annexing  alienated  jurisdictions  to 
the  crown,  repeated  in  every  reign,  and 
violated  and  despised  as  often,  is  a  standing 
proof  of  the  impotence  of  laws  wlien  op¬ 
posed  to  power.  So  many  concurring  causes 
are  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  account  for  the 
ascendant  which  our  kings  acquired  in  par¬ 
liament.  Eut  without  having  recourse  to 
any  of  these,  a  single  circumstance,  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  constitution  of  the  Scottish  parlia¬ 
ment,  the  mentioning  of  which  we  have  hi¬ 
therto  avoided,  will  abundantly  explain  this 
fact,  seemingly  so  repugnant  to  all  our  rea¬ 
sonings  concerning  the  weakness  of  the 
king,  and  the  power  of  the  nobles. 

As  far  back  as  our  records  enable  us  to 
trace  the  constitution  of  our  parliaments,  we 
find  a  committee  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Lords  of  Articles.  It  ivas  their  business 
to  prepare  and  to  digest  all  matters  which 
were  to  be  laid  before  the  parliament,  There 
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was  rarely  any  business  introduced  into  par- 
liament  but  what  had  passed  through  the 
channel  of  this  committee  •,  every  motion 
for  a  new  law  was  first  made  there,  and  ap¬ 
proved  or  rejected  by  them  at  pleasure ; 
what  they  approved  was  formed  into  a  bill, 
and  presented  to  parliament  ■,  what  they  re¬ 
jected  could  not  be  introduced  into  the  house. 
This  committee  owed  the  extraordinary  pow¬ 
ers  vested  in  it  to  the  military  genius  of  the 
ancient  nobles  :  too  impatient  to  submit  to 
the  drudgery  of  civil  business,  too  impetu¬ 
ous  to  observe  the  forms,  or  to  enter  into 
the  details  necessary  in  conducting  it,  they 
were  glad  to  lay  that  burden  upon  a  small 
number,  while  they  themselves  had  no  other 
labour  than  simply  to  give  or  to  refuse 
their  sanction  to  the  bills  which  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  them.  The  lords  of  articles,  then, 
not  only  directed  the  whole  proceedings  of 
parliament,  but  possessed  a  negative  before 
debate.  That  committee  was  chosen  and 
constituted  in  such  a  manner,  as  put  this  va¬ 
luable  privilege  entirely  in  the  king’s  hands. 
It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  king  once 
had  the  sole  right  of  nominating  the  lords 
of  articles  *.  They  came  afterwards  to  be 

*  It  appears  from  authentic  records,  that  a  parlia¬ 
ment  was  appointed  to  be  held,  March  12,  ij66,  and 
that  the  lords  of  articles  were  chosen  and  met  on  the 
7th,  five  days  before  the  assembling  of  parliament.  If 
they  could  be  regularly  elected  so  long  before  the  meet- 
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elected  by  tlie  parliaraent,  and  consisted  of 
an  equal  number  out  of  each  estate,  and 
most  commonly  of  eight  temporal  and  eight 
spiritual  lords,  of  eight  representativ'es  of 
boroughs,  and  of  the  eight  great  ofhcers  of 
the  crown.  Of  this  body,  the  eight  eccle¬ 
siastics,  together  with  the  officers  of  llie 
crown,  were  entirely  at  the  king  s  devotion; 
and  it  was  scarce  possible  that  the  choice 
could  fall  on  such  temporal  lords  and  bur¬ 
gesses  as  would  unite  in  opposition  to  his 
measures.  Capable  either  of  influencing 
their  election,  or  of  gaining  them  when 
elected,  the  king  commonly  found  the  lords 

ing  of  parliament,  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  the 
prince  alone  possessed  the  right  of  electing  them.  There 
are  two  different  accounts  of  the  manner  of  their  elec¬ 
tion  at  that  time ;  one  by  Mary  herself,  in  a  letter  to 
the  archbishop  of  Glasgow ;  “  We,  accompanied  with 
our  nobility  for  the  time,  past  to  the  Tolbuilh  cf  Edin¬ 
burgh,  for  holding  of  our  parliament  on  the 7th  day  of 
this  instant,  and  elected  the  lords  articula:^.”  If  we 
explain  these  words  according  to  strict  grammar,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  queen  herself  elected  them. 
It  is  however  more  probable  that  hlary  meant  to  say, 
that  the  nobles  then  ]iresent  with  lier,  viz.  her  privy 
counsellors,  and  others,  elected  the  lords  of  articles. 
Keith’s  Hist,  of  Scotland,  p.  33 1 .  The  other  account 
is  Lord  Ruthven’s,  who  expressly  affirms  that  the  queen 
herself  elected  them.  Keith’s  Append  i  26.  MTiether 
we  embrace  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  opinions,  is 
of  no  consequence.  If  the  privy  counsellors  and  no¬ 
bles  attending  the  court  had  a  right  to  elect  the  lords 
of  articles,  it  was  equally  advantageous  for  the  crown, 
as  if  the  prince  had  Irad  the  sole  nomination  of  them. 
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of  articles  no  less  obsequious  to  bis  rvill 
than  his  own  privy  council ;  and  by  means 
of  his  authority  with  them,  he  could  put  a 
negative  upon  his  parliament  before  debate, 
as  v.'ell  as  after  it ;  and  what  may  seem  al¬ 
together  incredible,  the  most  limited  princd 
in  Europe  actually  possessed,  in  one  instance, 
a  prerogative  which  the  most  absolute  could 
never  attain  *. 

*  Having  deduced  the  history  of  the  committee  of 
lords  of  articles  as  low  as  the  subject  of  this  prelimi¬ 
nary  book  required,  it  may'  be  agreeable,  jjerhaps,  to 
some  readers,  to  know  the  subsequent  variations  in  this 
singular  institution,  and  the  political  use  which  our 
kings  made  of  these.  'Vi'hen  parliaments  became  more 
numerous  and  more  considerable,  by  the  admission  of 
the  representatives  of  the  lesser  barons,  the  preserving 
their  influence  over  the  lords  of  articles  became  like¬ 
wise  an  object  of  greater  importance  to  our  kings. — 
James  VI.  on  pretence  that  the  lords  of  articles  could 
not  find  leisure  to  consider  the  great  multitude  of  affairs 
laid  before  them,  obtained  an  act,  appointing  four  per¬ 
sons  to  be  named  out  of  each  es  pate,  who  should  meet 
twenty  days  before  the  commencement  of  Parliment  f, 
to  receive  all  supplications,  &c  and  rejecting  what  they 
tl'ionght  frivolous,  sliould  engross  in  a  book  what  they 
thought  worthy  the  attention  of  the  lords  of  articles. 
No  provision  is  made  in  the  act  for  the  choice  of  this 
select  body,  and  the  king  would  of  course  have  claim¬ 
ed  that  privilege.  In  16^3,  when  Charles  I.  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  introduce  those  innovations  which  gave  so  much 
offence  to  the  nation,  he  dreaded  the  opposition  of  hfs 
parliament;  and  in  order  to  prevent  that,  an  artifice  was 
made  use  of  to  secure  the  lords  of  articles  for  the  crown, 
'fhe  temporal  peers  were  appointed  to  choose  eight  bi¬ 
shops,  and  the  bishops  eiglit  peers;  these  si.vteen  met  te- 

f  Act  3  32.  p.  1594, 
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To  this  account  of  the  internal  constitu¬ 
tion  of  Scotland,  it  will  not  be  improper  to 
add  a  view  of  the  political  state  of  Europe 
at  that  period,  where  the  following  history 
commences.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  that 
general  system,  of  v/hich  every  kingdom  in 
Europe  fortns  a  part,  is  not  less  requisite 
tow^ards  understanding  the  history  of  a  na¬ 
tion  than  an  acquaintance  with  its  peculiar 
government  and  laws.  The  latter  may  e- 
nable  us  to  comprehend  domestic  occurrences 
and  re  volutions  5  but  without  the  former,  fo¬ 
reign  transactions  must  be  altogether  myste- 

gether,  and  elected  eight  knights  of  the  shire,  and  eight 
burgesses,  and  to  these  the  crown  officers  were  added 
as  usual.  If  we  can  only  suppose  eight  persons  of  so 
numerous  a  body,  as  the  peers  of  Scotland  were  become 
by  that  time,  attached  to  the  court,  these,  it  is  obvious, 
would  be  the  men  whom  the  bishops  would  choose,  and 
of  consequence,  the  whole  lords  of  articles  were  the 
tools  and  creatures  of  the  king.  This  practice,  so  in¬ 
consistent  with  liberty,  was  abolished  during  the  civil 
war;  and  the  statute  of  James  VI.  was  repealed.  After 
the  restoration,  parliaments  became  more  servile  than 
ever.  What  was  only  a  temporary  device,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  was  then  converted  into  a  standing  law, 
“  For  my  part,”  says  the  author  from  whom  I  have  bor¬ 
rowed  many  of  these  particulars,  “  I  should  have  thought 
“  it  less  criminal  in  our  restoration  parliament,  to  hav.c 
“  openly  bestowed  upon  the  king  a  negative  before  de- 
“  bate,  than,  in  such  an  underhand  artificial  manner,  to 
“  betray  their  constituents  and  the  nation.”  Essays  on 
Brit.  Antiq.  55.  It  is  probable,  however,  from  a  let¬ 
ter  of  Randolph’s  to  Cecil,  loth  August  1 560,  that  this 
parliament  had  some  appearance  of  ancient  precedent 
to  justify  their  unworthy  conduct. 
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rious  and  unintelligible.  By  attending  to 
this,  many  dark  passages  in  our  history  may 
be  placed  in  a  clear  light  5  and  where  the 
bulk  of  historians  have  seen  only  the  effect, 
we  may  be  able  to  discover  the  cause. 

The  subversion  of  the  feudal  government 
in  France,  and  its  declension  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  kingdoms,  occasioned  a  remarkable 
alteration  in  the  political  state  of  Europe. 
Kingdoms,  which  were  inconsiderable  when 
broken,  and  parcelled  out  among  nobles,  ac¬ 
quired  firmness  and  strength  by  being  unit¬ 
ed  into  a  regular  monarchy.  Kings  became 
conscious  of  their  own  power  and  impor¬ 
tance.  They  meditated  schemes  of  conquest, 
and  engaged  in  w'ars  at  a  distance.  Nume¬ 
rous  armies  were  raised,  and  great  taxes  im¬ 
posed  for  their  subsistence.  Considerable 
bodies  of  Infantry  were  kept  in  constant  pay; 
that  service  grew  to  be  honourable;  and  ca¬ 
valry,  in  which  the  strength  of  European 
armies  had  hitherto  consisted,  though  proper 
enough  for  the  short  and  voluntary  excur¬ 
sions  of  nobles  who  served  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pence,  were  found  to  be  unfit  either  for 
making  or  defending  any  important  conquest. 

It  was  in  Italy  that  the  powerful  mo- 
narchs  of  France  and  Spain  and  Germany 
first  appeared  to  make  a  trial  of  their  new 
strength.  The  division  of  that  country  into 
■so  many  small  states,  the  luxury  of  the  people, 
and  their  effeminate  aversion  for  war,  invit- 
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ed  their  more  martial  neighbours  to  an  easy 
prey.  The  Italians,  who  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  mock  battles  only,  and  to  decide 
their  quarrels  by  innocent  and  bloodless  vic¬ 
tories,  is'ere  astonished  at  the  sight  of  real 
tvar  •,  and  as  they  could  not  resist  the  torrent, 
they  suffered  it  to  take  its  course,  and  to 
spend  its  rage.  Intrigue  and  policy  supplied 
the  want  of  strength  ;  and  necessity  and 
self-preservation  taught  that  ingenious  peo¬ 
ple  the  great  secret  of  modern  politics,  and 
showed  them  how  to  balance  the  power  of 
one  prince,  by  throwing  tiiat  of  another  into 
the  opposite  scale.  By  this  happy  device 
the  liberty  of  Italy  was  preserved.  The 
scales  were  poised  by  very  skilful  hands  j 
the  smallest  variations  were  attended  to, 
and  no  prince  was  allowed  long  to  retain 
any  superiority  that  could  be  dangerous. 

A  system  of  conduct  pursued  with  so 
much  success  in  Italy,  was  not  long  confined 
to  that  country  of  political  refinement.  The 
maxim  of  preserving  a  balance  of  power  is 
founded  so  much  upon  obvious  reasoning, 
and  the  situation  of  Europe  rendered  It  so 
necessary,  that  it  soon  became  a  matter  of 
chief  attention  to  all  wise  politicians.  Every 
step  any  prince  took  was  observed  by  all  his 
neighbours.  Ambassadors,  a  kind  of  ho¬ 
nourable  spies,  authorised  by  the  mutual ; 
jealousy  of  kings,  resided  almost  constantly 
at  every  different  court,  and  had  It  in  charge 
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to  watch  all  its  motions.  Dangers  were 
foreseen  at  a  greater  distance,  and  prevent¬ 
ed  with  more  ease.  Confederacies  were 
formed  to  humble  any  power  v.hich  .rose 
above  its  due  proportion.  Revenge  or  self- 
defence  were  no  longer  the  only  causes  of 
hostility ;  it  became  common  to  take  arms 
out  of  policy  ;  and  war,  both  in  its  com¬ 
mencement  and  in  its  operations,  was  more 
an  eKercise  of  the  judgment,  than  of  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  men.  Almost  every  war  in  Europe 
became  general,  and  the  most  inconside¬ 
rable  states  acquired  Importance,  because 
they  could  add  weight  to  either  scale. 

Francis  I.  vdio  mounted  the  throne  of 
France  in  the  year  1511;,  and  Charles  V. 
who  obtained  the  Imperial  crown  in  the  year 
1519,  divided  between  them  the  strength 
and  afi’ections  of  all  Europe.  Their  perpe- 
'  tual  enmity  was  not  owing  either  to  person- 
1  al  jealousy,  or  to  the  caprice  of  private  pas- 
:  sion,  but  was  founded  so  much  in  nature  and 
i  true  policy,  that  it  subsisted  between  their 
(  posterity lorseveralages  j  and,  notwithstand- 
c  ing  their  present  accidental  and  unnatural 
i  union,  must  again  revive.  Charles  succeed- 
?  ed  to  all  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Ans- 
fj.tria.  No  family  had  ever  gained  so  much 
by  wise  and  fortunate  marriages.  By  acqui- 
'  sitions  of  this  kind  the  Austrian  princes 
;  rose,  in  a  short  time,  from  obscure  counts 
of  Flapsbourg,  to  be  archdukes  of  Austria. 
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and  kings  of  Bohemia,  and  were  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Imperial  dignity  by  a  sort  of  he¬ 
reditary  right.  Besides  these  territories  in 
Germany,  Charles  was  heir  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  and  to  all  the  dominions  which  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  house  of  Burgundy.  The  Bur¬ 
gundian  provinces  engrossed  at  that  time 
the  riches  and  commerce  of  one  half  of  Eu¬ 
rope  5  and  he  drew  from  them,  on  many  oc¬ 
casions,  those  immense  sums  which  no  peo¬ 
ple  without  trade  and  liberty  are  able  to 
contribute.  Spain  furnished  him  a  gallant 
and  hardy  infantry,  to  whose  discipline  he 
was  indebted  for  all  his  conquests.  And  at 
the  same  time,  by  the  discovery  of  the  new 
world,  a  vein  of  wealth  was  opened  to  him, 
which  all  the  extravagance  of  ambition 
could  not  exhaust.  These  advantages  (ren¬ 
dered  Charles  the  first  prince  in  Europe  j 
but  he  wished  to  be  more,  and  openly  a- 
spired  at  universal  monarchy.  His  genius 
was  of  that  kind  rvhich  ripens  slowly,  and 
lies  long  concealed  j  but  it  grew  up  without 
observation  to  an  unexpected  height  and 
vigour.  He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  de¬ 
gree,  the  characteristic  virtues  of  all  the 
different  races  of  princes  to  whom  he  was 
allied.  In  forming  his  schemes,  he  disco¬ 
vered  all  the  subtlety  and  penetration  of 
Ferdinand  his  grandfather  j  he  pursued  them 
with  that  obstinate  and  inflexible  persever¬ 
ance  which  has  ever  since  been  peculiar  to  the 
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Austrian  blood  ;  and  in  executing  them,  lie 
could  employ  the  magnanimity  and  boldness 
of  Ills  Burgundian  ancestors.  His  abilities 
were  equal  to  his  power;  and  neither  of 
them  would  have  been  inferior  to  lus  de¬ 
signs,  had  not  Providence,  in  pity  to  man¬ 
kind,  and  in  order  to  preserve  them  from 
the  worst  of  all  evils,  universal  monarchy, 
raised  up  Francis  I.  to  defend  the  liberty  of 
Europe.  His  dominions  were  less  exten¬ 
sive,  but  more  united  than  the  emperor’s. 
His  subjects  were  numerous,  active,  and 
warlike,  lovers  of  glory,  and  lovers  of  their 
king.  To  Charles  power  was  the  only  ob¬ 
ject  of  dejire,  and  he  pursued  it  with  an 
unwearied  and  joyless  industry.  Francis 
could  mingle  pleasure  and  elegance  with  his 
ambition  ;  and  though  he  neglected  some  ad-i 
vantages,  which  a  more  phlegmatic  or  more 
frugal  prince  would  have  improved,  an  ac¬ 
tive  and  intrepid  courage  supplied  all  his  de¬ 
fects,  and  checked  or  defeated  many  of  the 
emperor’s  designs. 

The  rest  of  Europe  observed  all  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  these  mighty  rivals  with  a  jealous 
attention.  On  the  one  side,,  the  Italians  saw 
the  danger  which  threatened  Christendom, 
and  in  order  to  avert  it,  had  recourse  to  the 
expedient  which  they  had  often  employed 
with  suecess.  They  endeavoured  to  divide 
the  power  of  the  two  contending  monarchs 
into  equal  scales;  and  by  the  union  of  seve- 
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ral  small  states,  to  counterpoise  him  ivhose 
power  became  too  great.  But  what  they 
concerted  with  much  wisdom,  they  were 
able  to  execute  with  little  vigour  j  and  in¬ 
trigue  and  refinement  were  feeble  fences 
against  the  encroachments  of  military  power. 

On  the  other  side,  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng¬ 
land  held  the  balance  with  less  delicacy,  but 
witli  a  stronger  hand.  He  was  the  third 
prince  of  the  age  in  dignity  and  in  power  j 
and  the  advantageous  situation  of  his  domi¬ 
nions,  his  domestic  tranquillity,  his  immense 
wealth,  and  absolute  authority,  rendered  him 
the  natural  guardian  of  the  liberty  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Each  of  the  rivals  courted  him  with 
emulation  5  he  knew  it  to  be  his  interest  to 
keep  the  balance  even,  and  to  restrain  both, 
by  not  joining  entirely  with  either  of  them. 
But  lie  was  seldom  able  to  reduce  his  ideas 
to  practice  j  he  was  governed  by  caprice 
more  than  by  principle  ;  and  the  passions  of 
the  man  were  an  overmatch  for  the  maxims 
of  the  king.  Vanity  and  resentment  were 
the  great  springs  of  all  his  undertakings,  and 
his  neighbours  easily  found  the  way,  by 
touching  these,  to  force  him  upon  many 
rash  and  inconsistent  enterprises.  His  reign 
■vvas  a  perpetual  senes  of  blunders  in  politics  j 
and  while  he  esteemed  himself  the  ndsest 
prince  in  Europe,  he  was  a  constant  dupe  to 
those  who  found  it  necessary  and  could  sub¬ 
mit  to  flatter  him. 
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In  tills  situation  of  Europe,  Scotland, 
which  had  hitherto  wasted  her  strength  in 
the  quarrels  between  France  and  England, 
emerged  from  her  obscurity,  took  her  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  system,  and  began  to  have  some 
influence  upon  the  fate  of  distant  nations. 
Her  assistance  was  frequently  of  consequence 
to  the  contending  parties,  and  the  balance 
was  often  so  nicely  adjusted,  that  it  was  in 
her  power  to  make  it  lean  to  either  side.  The 
part  assigned  her,  was  to  divert  HenrjM’rom 
carrying  his  arms  into  the  continent.  That 
prince,  having  routed  the  French  at  Guine- 
gat,  and  invested  Terouenne,  France  at¬ 
tempted  to  divide  his  forces,  by  engaging 
James  IV.  in  that  unhappy  expedition  which 
ended  with  his  life.  For  the  same  reason, 
Francis  encouraged  and  assisted  the  Duke  of 
Albany  to  ruin  the  families  of  Angus  and 
Home,  which  were  in  the  interest  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  would  willingly  have  persuaded  the 
Scots  to  have  revenged  the  death  of  their 
king,  and  to  have  entered  into  a  new  war 
with  that  kingdom.  Henry  and  Francis  hav¬ 
ing  united  not  long  after  against  the  em¬ 
peror,  it  was  the  interest  of  both  kings  that 
the  Scots  should  ^ntinue  inactive ;  and  a 
long  tranquillity  was  the  effect  of  their  uni¬ 
on.  Charles  endeavoured  to  break  this,  and 
to  embarrass  Henry  by  another  inroad  of  the 
Scots.  For  this  end,  he  made  great  ad¬ 
vances  to  James  V.  flattering  the  vanity  of 
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the  young  inonarch,  by  electing  him  a  knight 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  by  oilering  him  a 
match  in  the  Imperial  family  5  and  in  return 
for  these  empty  honours,  he  demanded  of 
him  to  renounce  his  alliance  with  France, 
and  to  declare  War  against  England.  But 
James,  who  had  much  to  lose,  and  who  could 
gain  little  by  embracing  the  emperor’s  pro¬ 
posals,  rejected  them  vdth  decency  ;  and 
keeping  firm  to  his  ancient  allies,  left  Henry 
at  full  liberty  to  act  upon  the  continent  with 
his  whole  strength 

Henry  himself  began  his  reign  by  imitat¬ 
ing  the  e.yaraple  of  his  ancestors  rvith  regard 
to  Scotland.  He  held  its  power  in  such  ex¬ 
treme  contempt,  that  he  was  at  no  pains  to 
gain  its  friendship  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  he 
irritated  the  whole  nation  by  reviving  the 
antiquated  pretensions  of  the  crown  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  sovereignty  over  Scotland.  But 
his  own  experience,  and  the  example  of  his 
enemies,  gave  liira  an  higher  Idea  of  its  im¬ 
portance.  It  was  impossible  to  defend  an 
open  and  extensive  frontier  against  the  incur¬ 
sions  of  an  active  and  martial  people.  Dur¬ 
ing  any  war  on  the  continent,  this  obliged 
him  to  divide  the  strength  of  his  kingdom. 
It  was  necessary  to  maintain  a  kind  of  army 
of  observation  in  the  north  of  England  j 
and  after  all  precautions,  the  Scottish  bor¬ 
derers,  who  were  superior  to  all  mankind  in 
the  practice  of  irregular  war,  often  made  sue- 
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cessful  inroads,  and  spread  terror  and  deso¬ 
lation  over  many  counties.  He  fell,  at  last, 
upon  the  true  secret  of  policy  with  respect 
to  Scotland,  wliich  his  predecessors  had  too 
little  penetration  to  discover,  or  too  much 
pride  to  employ  The  situation  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  bravery  of  the  people,  made 
the  conquest  ’of  Scotland  impossible  j  but 
the  national  poverty,  and  the  violence  of 
faction,  rendered  It  an  easy  matter  to  di¬ 
vide  and  to  govern  it.  He  abandoned, 
therefore,  the  former  design,  and  resolv- 
ed  to  employ  the  utmost  address  in  exe¬ 
cuting  the  latter.  It  had  not  yet  become 
honourable  for  one  prince  to  receive  pay 
from  another,  under  the  more  decent  name 
of  a  subsidy.  But  In  all  ages  the  same  ar¬ 
guments  have  been  good  in  courts,  and  of 
weight  with  ministers,  factious  leaders,  and 
favourites  What  were  the  arguments  by 
which  Henry  brought  over  so  many  to  his 
interest  during  the  minority  of  James  V. 
we  know  by  the  original  warrants  for  re¬ 
mitting  considerable  sums  into  Scotland, 
which  are  still  extant*.  By  a  proper  distri¬ 
bution  of  these,  many  persons  of  note  were 
gained  to  his  party  ;  and  a  faction  which  held 
secret  correspondence  with  England,  and  re¬ 
ceived  all  its  directions  from  thence,  appears 
henceforward  in  all  our  domestic  contests. 
In  the  sequel  of  the  history,  we  shall  find 
*  Burn.  Hist.  Ref.  v.  i.  p.  7. 
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the  first  rank  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  in  the  unfortunate  rout  near 
the  fritli  of  Solway,  and  were  still  prisoners 
at  London.  Among  the  rest  of  the  nobles 
there  was  little  union,  either  in  their  views, 
or  in  their  affections  j  and  the  religious  dis¬ 
putes,  occasioned  by  the  opinions  of  the  re¬ 
formers,  growing  every  day  more  violent, 
added  to  the  rage  of  those  factions  which 
are  natural  to  a  form  of  government  nearly 
aristocratical 

The  government  of  a  queen  was  unknown 
in  Scotland,  and  did  not  imprint  much  reve¬ 
rence  in  the  minds  of  a  martial  people.  The 
government  of  an  infant  queen  was  still 
more  destitute  of  real  authority  ;  and  the 
prospect  of  a  long  and  feeble  minority  in¬ 
vited  to  faction,  by  the  hope  of  impunity. 
James  had  not  even  provided  the  common 
remedy  against  the  disorders  of  a  minority, 
by  committing  to  proper  persons  the  care  of 
his  daughter’s  education,  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  affairs  in  her  name  Though  he  saw 
the  clouds  gathering,  and  foretold  that  they 
would  quickly  burst  into  a  storm,  he  was  so 
little  able  to  disperse  them,  or  to  defend  his 
daughter  and  kingdom  against  the  imminent 
calamities,  that  in  mere  despair  he  a.ban- 
doned  them  both  to  the  mercy  of  fortune, 
and  left  open  to  every  pretender  the  ofRce 
of  regent,  which  he  could  not  fix  to  his  own 
.satisfaction. 
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Cardinal  Beatoun,  who  had  for  many  years 
been  confidered  as  minister,  was  the  first  who 
claimed  that  high  dignity  ;  and  in  support  of 
his-  pretensions,  he  produced  a  testament* 
he  himself  had  forged  in  the  name  of  the  late 
king  and  without  any  right,  Instantly  assum¬ 
ed  the  title  of  regent.  He  hoped,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  clergy,  the  countenance  of 
France,  the  connivance  of  the  queen  dowa¬ 
ger,  and  the  support  of  the  whole  popish  fac¬ 
tion,  to  hold  by  force,  what  he  had  seized  on 
by  fraud.  But  Beatoun  had  enjoyed  power 
too  long  to  be  a  favourite  of  the  nation. 
Those  among  the  nobles  who  wished  for  a 
reformation  in  religion  dreaded  his  severity, 
and  others  considered  the  elevation  of  a  church¬ 
man  to  the  highest  office  of  the  kingdom  as 
a  depression  of  themselves.  At  their  instiga¬ 
tion,  James  Hamilton  Earl  of  Arran,  and 
next  heir  to  the  queen,  roused  himself  from 
his  inactivity,  and  was  prevailed  on  to  aspire 
to  that  station,  to  which  proximity  of  blood, 
and  the  practice  of  the  kingdom,  gave  him 
an  undoubted  title.  The  nobles,  who  were 
assembled  for  that  purpose,  unanimously  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  the  office  of  regent  j  and  the 
public  voice  applauded  their  choice. 

No  two  men  ever  differed  more  widely  iit 
disposition  arid  character,  than  the  Earl  of 
Arran  and  Cardinal  Beatoun.  The  cardinal 
was  by  nature  of  immoderate  ambition  5  by 
*  Sadler’s  Lett.  i6r. 
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long  experience  he  had  acquired  address  and 
refinement  •,  and  insolence  grew  upon  him 
from  continual  success.  His  high  station  in 
the  church  placed  him  m  the  tvay  of  gi'eat 
employments  j  liis  abilities  M'ere  equal  to  the 
greatest  of  these  •,  nor  did  he  reckon  any  of 
them  to  be  above  his  merit.  As  his  otvn  emi¬ 
nence  wa.s  founded  upon  the  power  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  he  was  a  zealous  defender 
of  that  superstition,  and  for  the  same  reason 
an  avowed  enemy  to  the  doctrine  of  the  re¬ 
formers.  Political  motives  alone  determined 
him  to  support  the  one,  or  to  oppose  the  other. 
His  early  application  to  public  business  kept 
Iiira  unacquainted  with  the  learning  and  con¬ 
troversies  of  the  age  j  he  gave  judgment, 
however,  upon  all  the  ppints  in  dispute,  with 
a  precipitancy,  violence  and  rigour,  which 
cotemporary  liistorians- mention  with  indigna¬ 
tion. 

The  character  of  the  Earl  of  Arran  was, 
in  almost  every  thing,  the  reverse  of  the  o- 
ther’s.  He  v.-as  neither  infected  with  ambi¬ 
tion,  nor  inclined  to  cruelty:  The  love  of 
ease  extinguished  the  former,  the  softness  of 
his  temper  preserved  him  from  the  latter. 
Timidity  and  irresolution  were  his  predomi¬ 
nant  failings,  the  one  occasioned  by  his  natural 
constitution,  and  the  other  arising  from  a  con¬ 
sciousness  that  his  abilities  were  not  equal 
to  his  station.  With  the  e  dispositions,  be 
might  have  enjoyed  and  adorned  judvate  life  j 
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but  bis  public  conduct  was  without  courage, 
or  dignity,  or  consistence  :  the  perpetual 
slave  of  his  own  fears,  and,  by  consequence, 
the  perpetual  tool  of  those  wdio  found  their 
advantage  in  practising  upon  them.  But  as 
riO  other  person  could  be  set  in  op|X)sition  to 
the  cardinal,  with  any  probability  of  suc¬ 
cess,  the  nation  declared  in  his  favour  with 
so  general  a  consent,  that  the  artif.ces  of  his 
rival  could  not  withstand  its  united  strength. 

The  Earl  of  Arran  had  scarce  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  his  new  dignity,  when  a  ncgociation 
was  opened  with  England,  which  gave  birth 
to  events  of  the  most  fatal  consequence  to 
himself,  and  to  the  kingdom.  After  the 
death  of  James,  Henry  VIH.  was  no  longer 
.afraid  of  any  interruption  from  Scotland  to 
his  designs  against  France  •,  and  immediately 
conceived  hopes  of  rendering  this  security 
perpetual,  by  the  marriage  of  Edw'ard  his  on¬ 
ly  son  v>/lth  the  young  queen  of  Scots.  He 
communicated  his  lr;tention  to  the  prisoners 
taken  at  Solway,  and  prevailed  on  them  to 
favour  it,  by  the  promi'e  of  liberty,  as  the 
reward  of  their  success.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  permitted  them,  to  return  into  Scotland, 
that,  by  their  presence  in  the  parliament 
wEich  the  regent  had  called,  they  might  Le 
the  better  able  to  persuade  their  country¬ 
men  to  fall  in  w'ith  his  proposals.  A  cause, 
intrusted  to  such  able  and  zealous  advocates, 
could  not  wxll  miss  .of  coming  to  an  happy 
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issue.  All  those  Vv^ho  feared  the  cardinal,  or 
who  desired  a  change  in  religion,  w'ere  fond 
of  an  alliance  which  afforded  protection  to 
the  doctrine  which  they  had  embraced,  as 
W'ell  as  to  their  own  persons,  against  the  rage 
of  that  powerful  and  haughty  prelate. 

Eut  Henry’s  rough  and  impatient  temper 
was  incapable  of  improving  this  favourable 
conjuncture.  Address  and  delicacy  in  mana¬ 
ging  the  fears,  and  follies,  and  interests  of 
men,  were  arts  wdth  which  he  tvas  utterly  un¬ 
acquainted.  The  designs  he  had  formed  upon 
Scotland  w'ere  obvious  from  the  marriage 
wTich  he  had  proposed,  and  he  had  not  dex¬ 
terity  enough  to  disguise  cr  to  conceal  them. 
Instead  of  yielding  to  the  fear  or  jealousy  of 
the  Scots,  what  time  and  accidents  would 
socn  have  enabled  him  to  recover,  he  at  once 
alarmed  and  irritated  the  whole  nation,  by 
demanding  that  the  queen’s  person  should  be 
immediately  committed  to  his  custody,  and 
that  the  government  of  the  kingdom  should 
be' put  in  his  hands  during  her  minority. 

Henry  could  not  have  prescribed  more  ig- 
nemraious  conditions  to  a  conquered  people, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  they  were  rejected  with 
indignation  by  men  w'ho  scorned  to  purchase 
an  alliance  with  England  at  the  price  of  their 
own  liberty.  The  parliament  of  Scotland, 
however,  influenced  by  the  nobles  who  re¬ 
turned  from  England  desirous  of  peace  with 
that  kingdom,  and  delivered,  by  the  regent’s 
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confining  the  cardinal  as  a  prisoner,  from  any 
opposition  to  which  he  might  have  given  rise  5 
consented  to  a  treaty  of  marriage  and  of  u- 
nicn,  12,  1543 ,3  but  upon  soine.-  iiat 

of  a  more  equal  footing  ;  and  rdtei  sortie  dark 
and  unsuccessful  intrigues,  by  which  his’ am¬ 
bassador  endeavoured  to  cirry  off  the  young 
queen  and  Cardinal  Beatoun  into  Engianu, 
idecry  was  obliged  to  gis^e  up  his  own  pro¬ 
posals,  end  to  accept  of  theirs.  (Jn  his  side, 
he  consented  that  the  ciiieen  should  continue 
to  reside  in  Scotland,  and  himself  remain  ex¬ 
cluded  from  any  sha-:e  in  the  government  of 
the  kingdom-  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  boots 
agreed  to  send  their  sovereign  into  Erndand 
so  soon  as  she  attained  the  full  age  ot  ten 
yeais,  and  Instantly  to  d-liver  six  persons  of. 
the  first  rank,  to  he  kept  as  hostages  by  Henry 
till  the  queen’s  arrival  at  his  court. 

I  he  treaty' vv as  stiU  so  manifestly  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  England,  that  the  regent  lost 
much  of  the  public  confidence  bv  cor'sentino- 
to  it.  The  cardinal,  who  had  now  recovered 
liberty,  watched  for  such  an  opportunitv  of 
regaining  credit,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  culti¬ 
vate  and  improve  this  to  the  utmo-t.  He 
complained  loudly,  that  the  regent  had  be¬ 
trayed  the  kingdom  to  its  most  inveterate 
enemies,  and  sacrificed  its  honcu  to  his  own 
ambition.  He  foretold  the  extinction  of  the 
true  catholic  religion,  under  the  tyranny  of 
au  excommunicated  heretic  ;  but  above  all, 
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he  lamented  to  see  an  ancient  kingdom  con¬ 
senting  to  its  own  slavery,  descending  into  the 
ignominious  station  of  a  dependent  province  j 
and  in  one  hour,  the  weakness  or  treachery 
of  a  single  man  surrendering  every  thing  for 
which  the  Scottish  nation  had  struggled  and 
fought  during  so  many  ages.  These  remon¬ 
strances  of  the  cardinal  -were  not  without  e^ 
feet.  They  were  addressed  to  prejudices  and 
passions  rvhich  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  hu¬ 
man  heart.  The  same  hatred  to  the  ancient 
enemies  oi  their  country,  the  same  jealousy 
pf  national  honour,  and  pride  of  independeiv 
cy,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  went  near  to  prevent  the  Scots  from 
consenting  to  an  union  with  England,  upon 
terms  of  great  advantage,  did,  at  that  time, 
induce  the  whole  nation  to  declare  auainst 

O 

the  alliance  which  had  been  concluded.  In 
the  one  period,  an  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
peace  between  the  two  nations,  the  habit  of 
being  subjected  to  the  same  king,  and  govern¬ 
ed  by  the  same  maxims,  had  considerably  a- 
bated  old  animosities,  and  prepared  both  peo¬ 
ple  for  incorporating.  In  the  other,  injuries 
were  still  fresh,  and  the  wounds  on  both  sides 
open  •,  and  in  the  ivarmth  of  resentment,  it 
was  natural  to  seek  revenge,  and  to  be  averse 
from  reconcilement.  At  the  Union  in  1707, 
the  wisdom  of  Parliament  despised  the  ground¬ 
less  murmurs  occasioned  by  antiquated  pre¬ 
judices  5  but  in  1543,  the  complaints  of  the 
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nation  tvere  better  founded,  and  urged  with  a 
zeal  and  unaninaity  wlikh  it  is  neither  just 
nor  safe  to  disregard.  The  rage  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  rose  to  such  an  height,  that  the  English 
ambassador  could  hardly  be  protected  from 
their  insults.  I'he  clergy  contributed  a  great 
sum  towards  preserving  the  church  from  the 
dominion  of  a  prince  whose  system  of  refonn- 
ation  was  so  fatal  to  their  power.  The  no¬ 
bles,  after  having  mortified  the  cardinal  so 
lately,  in  such  a  cruel  manner,  were  now 
ready  to  applaud  and  to  second  him,  as  the 
defender  of  the  honour  and  liberty  of  his 
country. 

Argyle,  Huntly,  Bothwell,  and  other  power¬ 
ful  barons,  openly  declared  against  the  alliance 
with  England.  By  their  assistance,  the  car¬ 
dinal  seized  on  the  persons  of  the  young  queen 
and  her  mother,  and  added  to  his  party  the 
splendour  and  authority  of  the  royal  name  *. 
He  received,  at  the  same  time,  a  more  real 
accession  to  his  strength,  by  the  arrival  of 
Matthew  Stewart  Earl  of  Lennox,  whose  re¬ 
turn  from  France  he  had  earnestly  solicited. 
This  young  nobleman  was  the  hereditary  ene¬ 
my  of  the  house  of  Hamilton.  He  had  many 
claims  upon  the  regent,  and  pretended  a  right 
to  exclude  him,  not  only  from  succeeding  to 
the  crown,  but  to  deprive  him  of  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  private  fortune.  The  cardinal, 
flattered  his  vanity  with  the  prospect  of  mar- 
*  Keith’s  Hist,  of  Scot.  30- 
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lying  the  queen  do’A'ager,  and  affected  to  treat 
him  with  so  much  studied  respect,  that  the 
regent  became  jealous  of  him  as  a  ri\=^l  in 
power. 

I'his  suspicion  was  artfully  heightened  by 
the  abbot  of  Paisley,  who  reLuinec  into  Scot¬ 
land  some  time  before  the  Jharl  of  Lennox, 
and  acted  in  concert  with  the  ca.rdirial.  He 
■was  a  natural  brother  of  the  regent,  with 
whom  he  had  great  credit,  a  warm  partizan 
of  France,  and  a  zerdous  defender  of  the  esta¬ 
blished  religion.  He  took  hold  of  the  regent 
by  the  proper  handle,  and  endcavo'jred  to 
bring  about  a  change  in  his  sentiments,  by 
woraing  upon  his  lears.  The  desertion  of 
the  nobility,  the  disaffeetion  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  rage  cf  the  people  •,  the  resentment 
of  Franee,  the  power  of  the  cardinal,  and  the 
preten.sions  of  Lennox,  were  all  represented 
with  aggravation,  and  with  their  most  threat¬ 
ening  aspect. 

Mean  while,  the  day  appointed  for  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  tieatv  with  Ena'iand,  and  the 
delivery  of  the  hostages,  approached,  and 
the  regent  rvas  still  undetermined  in  his  own 
mind.  He  acted  to  the  la^t  with  that  irreso¬ 
lution  and  inconsistency  which  is  peculiar  to 
rveak  men,  when  they  arc  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  the  chief  part  in  the  conduct  of  difficult 
affairs.  On  the  2cth  of  August  he  ratified 
the  treaty  with  Henry,  and  proclaimed  the 
cardinal,  who  still  continued  to  oppose  it,  an 
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enemy  to  liis  country.  On  the  insi- 

tember,  he  secretly  withdrew  froiJi 
burgh,  met  with  the  cardinal  at  Calle'SF^^^ 
renounced  the  fiiendshlji  of  England,  and 
dared  for  the  interests  of  France  *, 

Henry,  in  order  to  gain  the  regent,  had 
not  spared  the  most  magnificent  promises. 
He  had  offered  to  give  the  princess  Elizabeth 
in  marriage  to  his  eldest  son,  and  to  consti¬ 
tute  him  king  of  that  part  of  Scotland  which 
lies  beyond  the  river  Forth.  Eut  upon  find¬ 
ing-  his  interest  in  the  kingdom  to  be  less  con- 
siderable  tlian  he  had  imagined,  the  English 
monarch  began  to  treat  him  wdth  little  re¬ 
spect.  The  young  queen  was  now  in  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  his  enemies,  wTo  grew  every  day 
more  numerous  and  more  popular.  They 
formed  a  separate  court  at  Stirling,  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  elect  another  regent.  The  French 
king  wms  ready  to  afford  th.em  his  protection  ; 
and  the  nation,  out  of  hatred  to  the  Englis}i, 
would  have  united  in  their  defence.  In  this 
situation,  the  regent  could  not  retain  his  au¬ 
thority  w'ithout  a  sudden  change  of  his  mea¬ 
sures  j  and  though  he  endeavoured,  by  rati¬ 
fying  the  treaty,  to  preserve  the  appearances 
of  good  faith  ivith  England,  he  was  obliged 
to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  party 
■whicli  adhered  to  France.  * 

Soon  after  this  surprising  revolution  In  his 
political  principles,  the  regent  changed  his 
Sadler,  339,  356, 
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Tying  the  queen  dowager,  and  affected  to  treat 
him  'vvitn  so  much  studied  resuect,  that  the 
regent  became  jealous  of  iiitn  as  a  rival  in 
power. 

i'his  suspicion  tvas  artfully  heightened  by 
the  abbot  of  Paisley,  who  retiunec  into  Scot¬ 
land  some  time  before  the  Earl  of  Lennox, 
and  acted  in  concert  with  the  cardinal,  ile 
tvas  a  natural  brother  of  the  regent,  with 
whom  he  had  great  credit,  a  warm  partizan 
ot  France,  and  a  zealous  defender  of  the  esta¬ 
blished  reli'r'on.  He  took  hold  of  the  regent 
by  the  proper  handle,  and  endeavoured  to 
bring  about  a  change  in  his  sentiments,  by 
wording  upon  his  fears.  The  desertion  of 
the  nobilitv,  the  disaffection  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  rage  of  the  people  •,  the  resentment 
of  France,  the  power  of  the  cardinal,  and  the 
pretensions  of  Leraiox,  were  all  represented 
with  aggravation,  and  with  their  most  thieat- 
ening  aspect. 

lilean  while,  the  day  appointed  for  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  tieaty  with  England,  and  the 
delivery  of  the  hostages,  approached,  and 
the  regent  was  still  undetermined  in  his  own 
mind.  He  acted  to  the  la=t  tv;th  that  irreso¬ 
lution  and  inconsistenev  which  is  peculiar  to 
weak  men,  when  they  are  so  unfortunate  as  to 
have  the  chief  part  in  the  conduct  of  dithcuit 
affairs.  On  the  25th  of  August  he  ratified 
the  treaty  with  Henry,  and  proclaimed  the 
cardinal,  who  still  continued  to  oppose  it,  an 
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enemy  to  his  country.  On  the  3d  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  he  secretly  •v\ithdrew  from  Edin¬ 
burgh,  met  with  the  cardinal  at  Callendar, 
renounced  the  fiiendship  of  England,  and  de¬ 
clared  for  the  interests  of  France  *. 

Henry,  in  order  to  gain  the  regent,  had 
not  spared  the  most  magnificent  promises. 
He  had  olfert  d  to  give  the  princess  Elizabeth 
in  marriage  t  >  his  eldest  son,  and  to  consti¬ 
tute  him  king  of  that  part  of  Scotland  w'hich 
lies  beyond  the  river  Forth.  Eut  upon  find¬ 
ing  his  interest  in  the  kincrdom  to  be  less  con- 
siderable  than  he  had  imagined,  the  English 
monarch  began  to  treat  him  with  little  re¬ 
spect.  The  young  queen  was  now  in  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  his  enemies,  who  grew  every  day 
more  numerous  and  more  popular.  They 
formed  a  separate  court  at  Stirling,  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  elect  another  regent.  The  French 
king  wms  ready  to  afford  them  his  protection ; 
and  the  nation,  out  of  hatred  to  the  English, 
would  have  united  in  their  defence.  In  this 
situation,  the  regent  could  not  retain  his  au¬ 
thority  without  a  sudden  change  of  his  mea¬ 
sures  )  and  though  he  endeavoured,  by  rati¬ 
fying  the  treaty,  to  preserve  the  appearances 
of  good  faith  r-.ith  England,  he  was  obliged 
to  throw  himself  ipto  the  arms  of  the  party 
which  adhered  to  France. 

Soon  after  this  surprising  revolution  in  his 
political  principles,  the  regent  changed  his 
*  Sadler,  339,  336. 
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sentiments  concerning  religion.  The  spirit  of 
controversy  was  then  new  and  warm ;  books 
of  that  kind  were  eagerly  read  by  men  of 
every  rank  ;  the  love  of  novelty,  or  the  con¬ 
viction  of  truth,  had  led  the  regent  to  express 
g;reat  esteem  for  the  writings  of  the  reform¬ 
ers  ;  and  having  been  powerfully  supported 
by  those  who  had  embraced  their  opinions, 
he,  in  order  to  gratify  them,  i  ntertained  in 
his  own  family  two  of  the  most  noted  preach¬ 
ers  of  tiie  protestant  doctiine,  and  in  h;s  first 
parliament  consented  to  an  act,  by  wliich  the 
laity  were  permitted  to  read  the  scriptures  in 
a  language  which  they  understood.  J’ruth 
needed  only  a  tair  hearing  to  be  an  overmatch 
for  error.  Absurdities  which  had  long  im¬ 
posed  on  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  man¬ 
kind  ivere  detected,  and  exposed  to  public 
ridicule  j  and  under  the  countenance  of  the 
regent,  the  reformation  made  great  advances. 
The  cardinal  observed  its  progress  with  con¬ 
cern,  and  was  at  the  utmost  jiains  to  obstruct 
it.  He  represented  to  the  regent  his  great 
imprudence  in  giving  encouragement  to  opi¬ 
nions  so  favourable  to  Lennox’s  pretensions  j 
that  his  O'vvn  legitimacy  depended  upon  the 
validity  of  a  sentence  of  divorce  founded  on 
the  pope’s  authoritv  ;  and  that  by  suifering  it 
to  be  called  in  question,  be  tveakened  his 
own  title  to  the  succession,  and  furnished  his 
rival  with  the  only  argtiment  by  which  it 
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could  be  rendered  doubtful  *.  These  insi¬ 
nuations  made  a  deep  impression  on  .the  re¬ 
gent’s  timorous  spirit,  who,  at  the  prospect 
of  such  imaginary  dangers,  was  as  much  start¬ 
led  as  the  cardinal  could  have  wished  j  and 
his  zeal  for  the  protestant  religion  was  not 
long  proof  against  his  fear.  He  publicly  ab¬ 
jured  the  doctrine  of  the  reformers  in  the 
Franciscan  church  at  Stirling,  and  declared 
not  only  for  the  political,  but  the  religious 
opinions  of  his  new  confidents. 

The  protestant  doctrine  did  not  suffer  much 
by  his  apostacy.  It  had  already  taken  so 
deep  root  in  the  kingdom,  that  no  discourage¬ 
ment  or  severity  could  extirpate  it.  '  The  re¬ 
gent  indeed  consented  to  every  thing  that  the 
zeal  of  the  cardinal  thought  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  established  religion.  The 
reformers  were  persecuted  with  all  the  cru¬ 
elty  which  superstition  inspires  into  a  barba¬ 
rous  people  :  Many  were  condemned  to  that 
dreadful  death  which  the  church  has  appoint- 

*  The  pretensions  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  to  the  suc¬ 
cession  were  thus  founded.  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
James  11.  was  married  to  James  Lord  Hamilton.  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  a  daughter  of  that  marriage,  was  the  wife  of 
Matthew  Earl  of  Lennox,  and  the  present  Earl  was  her 
grandson.  The  regent  was  likewise  the  grandson  of 
the  princess  Mary.  But  his  father,  being  divorced  from 
his  second  wife  Elizabeth  Horae,  married  Janet  Bea- 
toun,  the  regent’s  mother.  Lermox  pretended  that  the 
sentence  of  divorce  was  unjust,  and  that  the  regent  be¬ 
ing  born  while  Elizabeth  Home  was  still  alive,  ought 
to  be  considered  as  illegitimate.  Crawf.  Peer.  192. 
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ed  for  the  punishment  of  its  enemies  j  but 
they  suffered  with  a  spirit  so  nearly  resembling 
the  patience  and  fortitude  of  the  primitive 
martyrs,  that  more  wete  converted  than  ter¬ 
rified  by  these  spectacles. 

The  cardinal,  however,  was  now  In  posses¬ 
sion  of  every  thing  his  ambition  could  desire, 
and  exercised  all  the  authority  of  a  regent 
without  the  envy  of  the  name.  He  had  no¬ 
thing  to  fear  from  the  Earl  of  Arran,  who 
having  by  his  Inconstancy  forfeited  the  public 
esteem,  was  contemned  by  one  half  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  little  trusted  by  the  other.  The 
pretensions  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox  w'ere  the 
only  thing  wEich  remained  to  embarrass  him. 
He  had  made  use  of  that  nobleman  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  work  upon  the  regent’s  jealousy 
and  fear  ;  but  as  he  no  longer  stood  in  need 
of  such  an  instrument,  he  was  willing  to  be 
rid  of  him  with  decency.  Lennox  soon  be¬ 
gan  to  suspect  his  intention  :  promises,  flat¬ 
tery  and  respect  w'ere  the  only  returns  he  had 
hitherto  received  for  substantial  services ;  but 
at  last  the  cardinal’s  artifices  could  no  longer 
be  concealed,  and  Lennox,  Instead  of  attain¬ 
ing  power  and  dignity  himself,  saw  that  he 
had  been  employed  only  to  procure  these  for 
another.  Resentment  and  disappointed  am¬ 
bition  pushed  him  on  to  seek  to  be  revenged 
on  that  cunning  prelate,  who,  by  sacrificing 
his  interest,  had  so  ungenerously  purchased 
the  Earl  cf  Arran’s  friendship.  He  with- 
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drew,  for  that  reason,  from  court,  and  declar¬ 
ed  for  the  party  at  enmity  with  the  cardinal, 
which  with  open  arms  received  a  convert  who 
added  so  much  lustre  to  their  cause. 

The  two  factions  which  divided  the  king¬ 
dom  were  still  the  same,  vdthout  any  altera¬ 
tion  in  their  views  or  principles  j  but  by  one 
of  those  strange  revolutions  which  were  fre¬ 
quent  in  that  age,  they  had,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks,  changed  their  leaders.  The 
regent  was  at  the  head  of  the  partizans  of 
France  and  the  defenders  of  popery,  and  Len¬ 
nox  in  the  same  station  with  the  advocates 
for  the  English  alliance,  and  a  refomiation  in 
religion.  The  one  laboured  to  pull  down  his 
own  work,  which  the  other  upheld  with  the 
same  hand  that  had  hitherto  endeavoured  to 
destroy  it. 

Lennox’s  impatience  for  revenge  got  the 
start  of  the  cardinal’s  activity.  He  surprised 
both  him  and  the  regent  by  a  sudden  march 
to  Edinburgh  with  a  numerous  army,  and 
might  easily  have  crushed  them  before  they 
could  prepare  for  their  defence.  But  he  was 
W'eak  enough -to  listen  to  proposals  for  an  ac-' 
comraodation ;  and  the  cardinal  amused  him 
so  artfully,  and  spun  out  the  treaty  to  such  a 
length,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Earl’s 
troops,  who  served,  as  is  usual  wherever  the 
feudal  institutions  prevail,  at  their  owm  ex¬ 
pence,  deserted  him  j  and  in  concluding  a 
peace,  instead  of  giving  the  lawq  he  was  obli- 
Vol.  I,  L 
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^ed  to  receive  it.  A  second  attempt  to  re¬ 
trieve  his  affairs  ended  yet  more  uniortnnate- 
Iv.  One  body  ot  his  troops  was  cut  in  pieces, 
and  the  reft  dispersed  j  and  with  tr.e  poor  re¬ 
mains  of  a  rained  party,  he  must  either  have 
sucraitted  to  the  conquer  or,  or  have  £ed  out 
of  the  kingdom,  if  the  approach  of  an  English 
army  had  not  brought  him  a  short  relief. 

Henry  was  not  of  a  temper  to  bear  tamely 
the  indignity  vrith  which  be  had  been  treated 
both  by  the  regent  and  parliament  of  Scot¬ 
land,  who,  at  the  time  when  they  renounced 
their  alliance  with  him,  had  entered  into  a 
new  and  stricter  confederacy  with  France, 
The  rigour  of  the  season  retarded  for  some 
time  the  execution  of  his  vengeance  ;  But  im 
the  spring,  a  considerable  body  of  infantry 
which  was  destined  lor  France  received  or¬ 
ders  to  sail  for  Scotland  and  a  pro-per  num¬ 
ber  of  cavalry  was  appointed  to  join  it  by 
la.nd.  The  regent  and  cardinal  little  expect¬ 
ed  such  a  visit.  They  had  trusted  that  the 
French  war  would  find  employment  for  all 
Flenry's  iorces  ,  and,  from  an  unaccountable 
security,  were  wholly  unprovided  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  kingdom.  The  Earl  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  a  name  fatal  to  the  Scots  in  that  age, 
commanded  this  army,  and  landed  it  svitheut 
opposition  a  few  miles  above  Leith.  .  He 
was  quickly  master  of  that  place  5  and  march¬ 
ing  directly  to  Edinburgh,  entered  it  with 
the  same  ease.  After  plundering  the  adja- 
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cent  country,  the  richest  and  most  open  in 
Scotland,  he  set  on  fire  both  these  towns  j 
and  upon  the  approach  of  some  troops  gather¬ 
ed  together  by  the  regent,  put  his  booty  on 
board  the  fleet,  and  with  his  land-forces  re¬ 
tired  safely  to  the  English  borders,  deliver¬ 
ing  the  kingdom,  in  a  few  days,  from  the 
terror  of  an  invasion,  concerted  with  little 
policy,  carried  on  at  great  expence,  and  at¬ 
tended  with  no  advantage.  If  Henry  aimed 
at  the  conquest  of  Scotland,  he  gained  no¬ 
thing  by  this  expedition  :  if  the  marriage  he 
had  proposed  was  still  in  his  view,  he  lost  a 
great  deal.  Such  a  rough  courtship,  as  the 
Earl  of  Kunlly  humorously  called  it,  disgust¬ 
ed  the  w  hole  nation  ;  their  aversion  for  the 
match  grew  into  abhorrence  5  and  exasperat¬ 
ed  by  so  many  indignities,  the  Scots  were  ne¬ 
ver  at  ariy  period  more  attached  to  France, 
cr  moie  alienated.from  England. 

The  Eaii  of  Lennox  alone,  in  spite  to  the 
regent  and  French  king,  continued  a  corre¬ 
spondence  wdth  England,  which  ruined  his 
own  interest  without  promoting  Henry’s. 
Many  of  his  orvn  vassals  preferring  their  du¬ 
ty  to  their  country  before  their  affection  to 
him,  refused  to  concur  in  any  design  to  fa¬ 
vour  the  public  enemy.  And  after  a  few 
feeble  and  unsuccessful  attempts  to  disturb 
the  regent’s  administration,  he  wnis  obliged 
to  fly  for  safety  to  the  court  of  England, 
where  Henry  rewarded  services  he  had  the 
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inclination,  but  not  the  power  to  perform,  by 
giving-  him  in  marriage  his  niece  the  lady 
Margaret  Dcliglas.  This  unhappy  exile, 
however,  was  destined  to  be  the  father  of  a 
race  of  kings.  He  saw  his  son  lord  Darnley 
mount  the  throne  of  Scotland,  to  the  perpe¬ 
tual  exclusion  tf  that  rival  who  now  tri¬ 
umphed  in  his  ruin  ;  and  from  that  time, 
his  posterity  have  held  the  sceptre  in  two 
kingdoms,  by  one  of  which  he  was  cast  out 
as  a  criminal,  and  by  the  other  received  as  a 
fugitive. 

Mean  while,  hostilities  were  continued  by 
both  nations,  but  with  little  vigour  on  either 
side.  The  historians  of  that  age  relate  mi¬ 
nutely  the  circumstances  of  several  skirmish¬ 
es  and  inroads,  but  they  Vi^ere  without  any 
considerable  effect,  and  at  this  distance  of 
time  deserve  no  remembrance  *.  At  last  an 
end  was  put  to  this  languishing  and  inactive 
war,  by  a  peace,  in  which  England,  France, 

Though  this  war  was  distinguished  by  no  impor¬ 
tant  or  decisive  action,  it  was,  however,  extremely  ruin¬ 
ous  to  individuals.  There  still  remain  two  original  pa¬ 
pers,  which  give  us  some  idea  of  the  miseries  to  which 
the  most  fertile  counties  in  the  kingdom  was  exposed, 
by  the  sudden  and  destructive  incursions  of  the  border¬ 
ers.  The  first  seems  to  be  the  report  made  to  Henry 
by  the  English  wardens  of  the  marches,  for  the  year 
1514,  and  contains  their  exploits  from  the  'ad  of  July 
to  the  17  th  of  November.  The  account  it  gives  of 
the  different  inroads,  or  fourays,  as  they  are  called, 
is  very  minute ;  and  in  conclusion,  the  S'am  total  of 
mischief  they  did  is  thus  computed ; 
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and  Scotland  were  comprehended.  Henry 
laboured  to  exclude  the  Scots  from  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  this  treaty,  and  to  reserve  them  for 
that  vengeance,  which  his  attention  to  the 
affairs  of  the  continent  had  hitherto  delayed. 
But  although  a  peace  with  England  was  cf 
the  last  consequence  to  Francis  1.  whom  the 

Towns,  towers,  steilcs,  bamekyns,  paryshe-churches. 


bastel-houses,  cast  down  or  burnt,  —  ipj 
Scots  slain,  —  —  —  403 

Prisoners  taken,  *—  —  —  8t6 

Noltj  i.  e.  black  cattle,  taken,  —  1 0,386 

Sheep,  —  —  — T-  —  12,492 

Nags  and  geldings,  —  —  1)296 

Goats,  —  —  —  —  200 

Bolls  of  com,  —  —  —  850 


Insight  gear,  i.  e.  houshold  furniture,  not  reckoned. 

Haynes’s  State  Papers,  43. 

The  other  contains  an  account  of  an  inroad  by  the 
Earl  of  Hartford,  between  the  8th  and  23d  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1545:  the  Earrative  is  more  general,  but  it 
appears  that  he  had  burnt,  rased,  and  destroyed,  in  the 
counties  of  Berwick  and  Roxburgh  only, 


Monasteries  and  Friar-houses,  —  —  7 

Castles,  towers,  and  piles,  —  —  16 

Market  towns,  —  —  —  5 

Villages,  —  —  —  •  —  243 

Milns,  —  —  —  —  13 

Hospitals,  —  —  —  3 


All  these  were  cast  down  or  burnt.  Haynes,  52.  As 
the  Scots  were  no  less  skilful  in  the  practice  of  irre¬ 
gular  war,  we  may  conclude  that  the  damage  which 
tliey  did  in  England  was  not  inconsiderable ;  and  that 
their  raids  were  no  less  wasteful  than  the  foruays 
of  the  English. 
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Emperor  was  preparing  to  attack  with  all  his 
forces,  he  was  too  generous  to  abandon  allies 
^\  ho  had  served  him  with  fidelity,  and  chose 
rather  to  purchase  Henry’s  friendship  iidth 
disadvantage  to  himself,  than  to  leave  them 
exposed  to  danger.  By  yielding  some  things 
to  the  interest,  and  more  to  the  vanity  of 
that  haughty  prince  *,  by  submission,  flattery, 
and  address,  he  in  the  end  prevailed  to  have 
the  Scots  Included  in  the  peace  agreed  upon. 

The  consternation  occasioned  by  an  event 
which  happened  a  short  time  before  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  this  peace,  rendered  it  more  accept¬ 
able  to  the  whole  nation.  Cardinal  Beatoun 
had  not  used  his  power  with  moderation  e- 
qual  to  the  prudence  by  which  he  attained  it. 
Notwithstanding  his  great  abilities,  he  had 
too  many  of  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
an  angry  leader  of  a  faction,  to  govern  a  di¬ 
vided  people  with  temper.  Kis  resentment 
against  one  party  of  the  nobility,  his  inso¬ 
lence  towards  the  rest,  his  severity  to  the 
reformers,  and  above  all,  the  barbarous  and 
illegal  execution  of  the  famous  George  Wisli- 
art,  a  man  of  honourable  birth,  and  of  pri¬ 
mitive  sanctity,  tvore  out  the  patience  of  a 
fierce  age  j  and  nothing  but  a  bold  hand  ivas 
wanting  to  gratify  the  public  wish  by  his  de¬ 
struction.  Private  revenge,  inflamed  and 
sanctified  by  a  false  zeal  for  religion,  quickly 
supplied  this  want.  Norman  Lefly,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  had  been  treated 
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by  the  cardinal  ivith  injustice  and  contempt. 
It  was  not  the  temper  of  the  man,  or  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  quietly  to  digest  an  affront ; 
and  as  the  profeiTion  of  his  adversary  screen¬ 
ed  him  from  the  effects  of  what  is  called  an 
honourable  resentment,  he  resolved  to  take 
that  satisfaction  which  he  could  not  demand. 
This  resolution  deserves  as  much  censure,  as 
the  singular  courage  and  conduct  with  which 
he  put  it  in  execution  excite  wonder.  The 
cardinal  at  that  time  resided  at  the  cas¬ 
tle  of  Saint  Andrew's,  which  he  had  fortified 
at  great  expence,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
age  had  rendered  it  impregnable.  His  reti¬ 
nue  was  numerous,  the  town  at  his  devotion, 
and  the  neighbouring  country  full  of  his  de¬ 
pendents.  In  this  situation,  sixteen  persons 
undertook  to  surprise  his  castle,  and  to  assas¬ 
sinate  himself  5  and  their  success  was  equal  to 
the  boldness  of  the  attempt.  Early  in  the 
morning,  they  seized  on  the  gate  of  the  cas¬ 
tle,  which  w  as  set  open  to  the  workmen  who 
were  employed  in  finishing  the  fortifications  j 
and  having  placed  sentries  at  the  door  of  the 
cardinal’s  apartment,  they  awakened  his  nu¬ 
merous  domestics  one  by  one,  and  turning 
them  cut  of  the  castle,  they,  wdthout  noise 
or  tumult,  or  violence  to  any  other  person, 
delivered  their  country,  though  by  a  most 
unjustifiable  action,  from  an  ambitious  man, 
W'hose  pride  was  insupportable  to  the  nobles, 
as  his  cruelty  and  cunning  were  the  great 
checks  to  the  reformation. 
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His  death  was  fatal  to  the  catholic  reli¬ 
gion,  and  to  the  French  interest  in  Scotland. 
The  same  zeal  for  both  continued  among  a 
great  party  in  the  nation,  but  when  deprived 
of  the  genius  and  authority  of  so  skilful  a 
leader,  was  of  small  consequence.  Nothing 
can  equal  the  consternation  which  a  blow  so 
unexpected  occasioned  among  his  adherents  ; 
while  the  regent  secretly  enjoyed  an  event, 
which  rid  him  of  a  rival,  who  had  not  only 
eclipsed  his  greatness,  but  almost  extinguish¬ 
ed  his  power.  Decency,  however,  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  church,  the  importunity  of  the 
queen  dowager  and  her  faction,  his  engage¬ 
ments  with  France,  and  above  ail  these,  the 
desire  oi  recovering  his  eldest  son,  whom 
the  cardinal  had  detained  for  some  time  at 
St.  Andrews  in  pledge  of  his  fidelity,  and 
who,  together  with  the  castle,  had  fallen  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  the  conspirators,  induced 
him  to  take  arms  in  order  to  revenge  the 
death  of  a  man  he  hated. 

He  threatened  vengeance,  but  w'as  unable 
to  execute  it.  One  part  of  military  science, 
the  art  of  attacking  fortified  places,  was  un¬ 
known  in  Scotland.  The  weapons,  the  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  the  impetuosity  of  the  Scots, 
rendered  their  armies  as  unfit  for  sieges,  as 
they  were  active  in  the  field.  An  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  which  wms  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  the  conspirators  ever  assembled,  resisted 
all  the  eiforts  of  the  regent  for  five  months  *, 
*  Epist.  Reg.  Scot,  i.  379. 
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ia  a  place  ivhicli  a  single  battalion,  ivith  a 
few  battering  cannon,  vcould  now  reduce  in 
as  many  dajs.  This  tedious  siege  was  con¬ 
cluded  by  a  truce.  The  regent  uirdertook  to 
procure  for  the  conspirators  an  absolution 
from  the  pope,  and  a  pardon  in  parliament ; 
and  upon  obtaining  these,  they  engaged  to 
surrender  the  castle,  and  to  set  his  son  at  li¬ 
berty.. 

It  Is  probable,  that  neither  of  them  were 
sincere  in  this  treaty.  On  both  sides,  they 
sought  only  to  amuse,  and  to  gain  time. 
The  regent  had  applied  to  France  for  assist¬ 
ance,  and  expected  soon  to  have  the  conspi¬ 
rators  at  mercy.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
Lesly  and  his  associates  were  not  at  first  in¬ 
cited  to  murder  the  cardinal  by  Flenry,  they 
were,  in  the  sequel,  powerfully  supported  by 
him.  Notwithstanding  the  silence  of  cotem- 
porary  historians,  there  are  violent  presump¬ 
tions  of  the  former  •,  of  the  latter  there  is 
undoubted  certainty  *.  During  the  siege, 
the  conspirators  had  received  from  England, 
supplies  both  of  money  and  provisions ;  and 
as  Henry  was  preparing  to  renew  his  propo¬ 
sitions  concerning  the  marriage  and  the  uni¬ 
on  he  had  projected,  and  to  second  his  nego- 
ciations  with  a  numerous  army,  they  hoped, 
by  concurring  with  him,  to  be  In  a  situation 
in  which  they  would  no  longer  need  a  pardon, 
but  might  claim  a  reward. 

*  Keith,  60. 
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The  death  of  Henry  blasted  all  these 
hopes.  It  happened  in  the  beginning  of 
next  year,  2S,  1547,]  after  a  reign  of 

greater  splendour  than  true  glory  j  bustling, 
though  not  active  j  oppressive  in  domestic 
government,  and  in  foreign  politics  wild 
and  irregular.  But  the  vices  of  this  prince 
were  more  beneficial  to  mankind,  than  the 
virtues  of  others.  His  rapaciousness,  his 
profusion,  and  even  his  tyranny,  by  de¬ 
pressing  the  ancient  nobility,  and  by  add¬ 
ing  new  property  and  power  to  the  com¬ 
mons,  laid  the  foundations  of  the  British 
liberty.  His  other  passions  contributed  no 
less  towards  the  downfal  of  popery,  and  the 
establishment  of  religious  freedom  in  the  na¬ 
tion.  His  resentment  led  him  to  abolish  the 
power,  and  his  covetousness  to  seize  the 
wealth  of  the  church  ;  and  by  withdrawing 
these  supports,  made  it  easy,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  reign,  to  overturn  the  whole  fabric  of 
superstition. 

Francis  I.  did  not  long  survive  a  prince 
■who  had  been  alternately  his  rival  and  his 
friend  :  but  his  successor,  Henry  H.  was  not 
neglectful  of  the  French  interest  in  Scotland. 
He  sent  a  considerable  body  of  men,  under 
the  command  of  Leon  Strozzi,  to  the  re¬ 
gent’s  assistance.  By  their  long  experience 
in  the  Italian  and  German  wars,  the  French 
had  become  as  dexterous  in  the  conduct  of 
sieges  as  the  Scots  were  ignorant  5  and  as  the 
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boldness  and  despair  of  the  conspirators  could 
not  defend  them  against  their  superior  art, 
they  surrendered  to  Strozzi,  after  a  short 
resistance,  who  engaged  in  the  name  of  the 
king  his  master  for  the  security  of  their  lives  j 
and  as  his  prisoners  transported  them  into 
France.  The  castle  itself,  the  monument  of 
Beatoun’s  power  and  vanity,  was  demolished 
in  obedience  to  the  canon  law,  which,  with 
admirable  policy,  denounces  its  anathemas  e- 
ven  against  the  houses  in  which  the  sacred 
blood  of  a  cardinal  happens  to  be  shed,  amd 
ordains  them  to  be  laid  in  ruins  *. 

The  archbishopric  of  St.  Andrews  w'as  be¬ 
stowed  by  the  regent  upon  his  natural  bro¬ 
ther,  John  Hamilton,  abbot  of  Paisley. 

The  delay  of  -  a  few  weeks' would  have 
saved  the  conspirators.  Those  ministers  of 
Henry  VIII.  who  had  the  chief  direction  of 
affairs  during  the  minority  of  his  son,  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.  conducted  themselves,  with  regard 
to  Scotland,  by  the  maxims  of  their  late  mas¬ 
ter,  and  resolved  to  frighten  the  Scots  into  a 
treaty,  which  they  had  not  abilities  or  address 
to  bring  about  by  any  other  method. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  relate  the  events 
which  their  invasion  of  Scotland  occasioned, 
■we  shall  stop  to  take  notice  of  a  circumstance 
unobserved  by  cotemporary  historians,  but 
extremely  remarkable  for  the  discovery  it 
tnakes  of  the  sentiments  and  spirit  which 
*  Bum.  Hist.  Ref.  i.  338^ 
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then  prevailed  among  the  Scots.  The  con¬ 
spirators  against  Cardinal  Beatoun  found  the 
regent’s  eldest  sen  in  the  castle  of  St.  An¬ 
drews  •,  and  as  they  needed  the  protection  of 
the  English,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  they 
might  endeavour  to  purchase  it,  by  deliver¬ 
ing  to  them  this  important  prize.  The  pre¬ 
sumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  in  the  hands  of 
the  avowed  enemies  of  the  kingdom,  was  a 
■dreadful  prospect ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  it, 
the  parliament  fell  upon  a  very  extraordinary 
expedient.  By  an  act  made  on  purpose,  they 
excluded  “  the  regent’s  eldest  son  from  all 
right  of  succession,  public  or  private,  so 
“  long  as  he  should  be  detained  a  prisoner, 
“  and  substituted  in  his  place,  his  other  bro- 
“  thers,  according  to  their  senioritv,  and  in 
“  failure  of  them,  those  who  were  next  heirs 
to  the  regent  Succession  by  hereditary 
right  is  an  idea  so  obvious  and  so  popular, 
that  a  nation  seldom  ventures  to  make  a  breach, 
ill  it  but  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity.  Sach 
a  necessity  did  the  parliament  discover  in  the 
present  situation.  Hatred  to  England,  found¬ 
ed  on  the  memory  of  past  hostilities,  and 
heightened  by  the  smart  of  recent  injuries, 
w'as  the  national  passion.  This  dictated  that 
uncommon  statute,  by  which  the  order  of  li-- 
neal  succession  was  so  remarkably  broken. 
The  modern  theories  which  represent  this 
right  as  divine  and  unalienable,  and  that  it 
f  Epist.  Reg.  Scot.  X  3i9. 
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ought  not  to  be  violated  upon  any  considera¬ 
tion  whatsoever,  seem  to  have  been  then  al¬ 
together  unknown. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  the  Earl 
of  Elartford,  now  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  pro¬ 
tector  of  England,  entered  Scotland  at  the 
head  of  eighteen  thousand  men  5  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships  appeared  on 
the  coast,  to  second  his  forces  by  land.  The 
Scots  had  for  some  time  observed  this  storm 
gathering,  and  were  prepared  for  it.  Their 
army  was  almost  double  to  that  of  the  enemy, 
and  posted  to  the  greatest  advantage,  on  a  ris- 
ing  ground  above  Musselburgh,  not  far  from 
the  banks  of  the  river  Eske.  Both  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  alarmed  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who 
saw^  his  danger,  and  wmuld  willingly  have  ex¬ 
tricated  himself  out  of  it,  by  a  new  overture  of 
peace,  on  conditionsextremely reasonable.  But 
this  moderation  was  imputed  to  fear,  and  his 
proposals  rejected  with  that  scorn  which  the 
confidence  of  success  Inspires ;  and  had  the 
conduct  of  the  regent,  who  commanded  the 
Scots  army,  been  in  any  degree  equal  to  his 
confidence,  the  destruction  of  the  English 
must  have  been  inevitable.  They  w'eie  in 
a  situation  precisely  similar  to  that  of  their 
countrymen  under  Oliver  Cromwell,  in  the 
following  century.  The  Scots  had  chosen 
their  ground  so  w'ell,  that  it  w'as  impos¬ 
sible  to  force  them  to  give  battle  ;  a  few 
days  had  exhausted  the  forage  and  pro- 
Vol.  I.  M 
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vision  of  a  narrow  country  j  the  fieet  could 
only  furnish  a  scanty  and  precarious  sub¬ 
sistence  :  a  retreat  therefore  xvas  necessary  j 
but  disgrace,  and  perhaps  ruin,  were  the 
consequences  of  retreatin'^. 

X  O  ^ 

On  both  these  occasions,  the  national 
heat  and  impetuosity  of  the  Scots  saved 
the  English,  and  precipitated  their  own 
country  into  the  utmost  danger.  The  un¬ 
disciplined  couiage  of  the  private  men  be¬ 
came  impatient  at  the  sight  of  an  enemy. 
'I'he  general  was  afraid  of  nothing  but 
that  the  English  wmuld  escape  from  him 
by  flight  j  and  leaving  his  advantageous  si¬ 
tuation,  he  attacked  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
near  Pinkey,  \_Sept.  lo,  1547,]  with  no  better 
success  than  his  rasliness  deserved.  The  pro¬ 
tector  had  drawn  up  his  troops  on  a  gentle 
eminence,  and  had  now  the  advantage  of 
ground  on  his  side.  .The  Scottish  army  con¬ 
sisted  almost  entirely  of  infantry,  whose 
chief  weapon  veas  a  long  spear,  and  for 
that  reason  their  files  were  very  deep,  and 
their  ranks  close.  They  advanced  towards 
the  enemy  in  three  great  bodies,  and  as 
they  passed  the  river,  v/ere  considerably 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  English  fleet, 
which  lay  in  tlie  bay  of  Musselburgh,  and 
had  drawm  near  the  shore.  The  English 
cavalry,  flushed  wnth  an  advantage  w'hich 
they  had  gained  in  a  skirmish  some  days 
before,  began  the  attack  with  more  im- 
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petnosity  tlian  good  conduct.  A  body  so 
ti;.m  and  compact  as  the  Scots,  easily  re¬ 
sisted  the  impression  of  cavalry,  broke  them, 
and  drove  them  off  the  field.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  infantry,  however,  advanced,  and  the 
Scots  V,  ere  at  once  exposed  to  a  llight  of 
arrows,  to  a  fire  in  flank  from  four  hun¬ 
dred  foveian  fusiliers  who  served  the  ene- 
m.y,  and  to  their  cannon,  which  were 
planted  behind  the  infantry,  on  the  highest 
part  of  the  eminence.  The  depth  and  close¬ 
ness  of  their  order  made  it  impossible  for 
the  Scots  to  stand  long  in  this  situation. 
T  he  Earl  of  Angus,  who  commanded  the  van¬ 
guard,  endeavoured  to  change  his  ground, 
a:'.d  to  retire  towards  the  main  b.>dy.  Eut 
his  friends  unhappily  mistook  this  motion 
for  a  fliuht,  and  fell  into  confusion.  At 
that  very  instant,  the  broken  cavalry  having 
rallied,  returned  to  the  charge  ;  the  foot 
pursued  the  advantage  they  bad  gained  j  the 
prospect  of  victory  redoubled  the  ardour  of 
both  -,  and,  in  a  moment,  the  rout  of  tlie 
Scottish  army  became  universal,  and  irre¬ 
trievable.  The  encounter  in  the  field  was 
not  long,  or  bloody  ;  but,  in  the  pursuit, 
the  English  discovered  all  the  rage  and  fierce¬ 
ness  which  national  antipathy,  kindled  by 
long  emulation,  and  inflamed  by  reciprocal 
iniuries,  is  apt  to  inspire.  The  pursuit  w'as 
continued  for  five  hours,  and  to  a  great  dis¬ 
tance,  All  the  three  roads  by  which  the 
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Scots  fled  were  strewed  rvitlr  spears,  and 
swords,  and  targets,  and  covered  tvith  the 
bodies  of  the  slain.  Above  ten  thousand 
men  fell  on  this. “day,  one  of  the  most  fatal 
Scotland  had  ever  seen.  A  few  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  among  these  seme  persons  of  t 
distinction  ;  and  the  protector  had  it  now  , 
in  his  poi'.er  to  become  master  of  a  king¬ 
dom,  out  of  which,  not  many  hours  before, 
he  was  almost  obliged  to  retire  with  in¬ 
famy  *. 

1 

■*  The  following  passage  in  a  curious  and  rare  jour-  | 

nal  of  the  protector’s  expedition  into  Scotland,  written  1 

by  W.  Patten,  who  was  joined  in  commission  with  I 

Cecil,  as  judge-marshal  of  the  army,  and  printed  in  I 

j  548,  deserves  our  notice,  as  it  gives  a  just  idea  of  the  ; 

military  discipline  of  the  Scots  at  that  time.  “  Put  j 

what  after  1  learned,  specially  touching  their  order,  ' 

thei;;  armour,  and  their  manner  as  well  of  going  to  of-  j 

fend,  as  of  standing  to  defend,  I  have  thought  ne-  j 

cessary  here  to  utter.  Hackbutters  have  t!;ey  few  or 
none,  and  appoint  tlieir  fight  most  commonly  always  a- 
foot.  They  come  to  the  field  well  furnished  all  with 
jack  and  sltull,  dagger  and  buckler,  and  sv'crds  ail 
broad  and  thin,  of  exceeding  good  temper,  and  univer-  ' 
sally  so  made  to  slice,  that  as  I  never  sa.tv  none  so  good, 
so  think  I  it  htsrd  to  devise  the  better.  Hereto  every 
man  bis  pike,  and  a  great  Itercher  wrapped  twice  or  ! 
thrice  about  liis  neck,  not  for  cold,  but  for  cutting.  In 
their  array  towards  joining  with  the  enemy,  they  cling  I 
and  thrust  so  near  in  the  fore  rank,  shoulder  and  shoid-  ; 
der  together,  with  their  pikes  iir  both  their  hands  straight 
a.'ore  them,  and  their  followers  in  that  order  so  hard  at 
their  backs,  laying  tbeir  pikes  over  their  foregoers 
shoulders,  that  if  they  do  assail  undiscovered,  no  force 
can  well  withstand  them.  Standing  at  defence  they 
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But  this  victory,  however  great,  was  of 
no  real  utility,  for  want  of  skill  or  of  lei¬ 
sure  to  improve  it.  Every  new  injury  ren¬ 
dered  the  Scots  more  averse  from  an  union 
with  England  ;  and  the  protector  neglected 
the  only  measure,  whicii  W'ould  have  made 
it  necessary  for  them  to  have  given  their  con  - 
sent  to  it.  He  amused  himself  in  w'asting 
the  open  country,  and  in  taking  or  building 
petty  castles  ;  whereas  by  fortifying  a  few 
places  which  were  accessible  by  sea,  he 
would  have  laid  the  kingdom  open  to  the 
English,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  Scots  must 
either  have  accepted  of  his  terms,  or  have 
submitted  to  his  power.  By  such  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  it,  his  victory  at  Dunbar  gave  Crom¬ 
well  the  command  of  Scotland.  'lire  battle 

thrust  shoulders  likewise  so  uigh  together,  the  for® 
ranks  well  nigh  to  kneeling,  stoop  low  before,  thei’’ 
fellows  behind  holding  their  jjikes  with  both  hands* 
and  therewith  in  their  left  their  hucklers,  the  one  end 
of  the  pike  against  their  right  foot,  and  the  other  a- 
gain.-t  the  enemy  breast  high;  their  followers  crossing 
their  pike  points  with  them  forward ;  and  thus  each 
with  other  so  nigh  as  space  and  place  will  suffer, 
through  the  whole  ward,  so  thick,  that  as  easily  shall 
a  bare  finger  pierce  through  the  skin  of  an  angry  hedge¬ 
hog,  as  any  encounter  the  front  of  their  pikes.”  Other 
curious  particulars  are  found  in  this  journal,  from  which 
Sir  John  Hayward  has  borrowed  his  account  of  this 
expedition.  Life  of  Edward  VI.  tiyp,  &c. 

The  length  of  the  Scots  pike  or  spear  was  appointed 
by  Act  44,  p.  1471,  to  be  six  ells  ;  i.  e.  eighteen  feet 
six  inches. 
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of  Pinkey  had  no  other  effect  but  to  preci¬ 
pitate  the  Scots  into  new  engagements  v/ith 
France.  The  situation  of  the  iinglish  court 
may  indeed  be  pleaded  in  excuse  for  the 
Duke  of  Somerset’s  conduct.  That  cabal 
of  his  enemies  which  occasioned  his  tragi¬ 
cal  end,  was  already  formed  j  and  while 
he  triumphed  in  Scotland,  they  secretly  un¬ 
dermined  his  power  and  credit  at  home. 
Self-preservation,  therefore,  obliged  him  to 
prefer  his  safety  before  his  fame,  and  to  re¬ 
turn  without  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  victory. 
At  this  time,  however,  the  cloud  blew 
over ;  the  conspiracy  by  which  he  fell  was 
not  yet  ripe  for  execution  j  and  his  pre¬ 
sence  suspended,  for  some  time,  its  effect. 
The  supieme  power  still  remained  in  his 
hands,  and  he  employed  it  to  recover  the 
opportunity  -which  he  had  lost.  A  body  of 
troops,  by  his  command,  seized  and  fortified 
Fladdingtoun,  1548,]  a  place  whicli, 

on  account  of  its  distance  from  the  sea,  and 
from  any  English  garrison,  could  not  be  de¬ 
fended  without  great  expence  and  danger. 

Mean  while,  the  French  gained  more  by  the 
defeat  of  their  allies,  than  the  English  did  by 
their  victory.  After  the  death  Cardinal  Bea- 
toun,  Mary  of  Guise,  the  queen  dowager, 
took  a  considerable  share  in  the  direction  of 
affairs.  She  was  warmly  attached  by  blood, 
and  by  Inclination,  to  the  French  Interest ; 
and  in  order  to  promote  It,  improved  -VNith 
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^reat  dexterity  every  event  which  occurred. 
The  spirit  and  strength  of  the  Scots  were  bro¬ 
ken  at  Piiikey  ;  and  in  an  assembly  of  nobles 
which  met  at  Stirling  to  consult  u-pon  the  si¬ 
tuation  of  the  kingdom,  all  eyes  were  turned 
towards  France,  and  no  prospect  of  safety 
appeared  but  in  assistance  from  thence. 
-But  Henry  11.  being  then  at  peace  vrith  Eng¬ 
land,  the  queen  represented  that  they  could 
not  expect  him  to  take  part  in  their  quarrel, 
but  upon  views  of  personal  ad  vantage  j  and 
that  without  extraordinary  concessions  in  his 
favour,  no  assistance  in  proportion  to  their 
present  exigencies  could  be  obtained.  The 
prejudices  of  the  nation  pow'erfully  seconded 
these  representations  of  the  queen.  What 
often  happens  to  individuals  took  place  a- 
jnong  the  nobles  in  this  convention  •,  they 
rvere  swayed  entirely  by  their  passions,  and 
an  order  to  gratify  them,  they  deserted  their 
former  principles,  and  disregarded  their  true 
iiiterest.  In  the  violence  of  resentment, 
they  forgot  that  zeal  for  the  independency 
of  Scotland  which  had  prompted  them  to 
reject  the  propositions  of  Flenry  VIII.  and 
by  offering  voluntarily  their  young  queen 
in  marriage  to  the  dauphin,  eldest  son  of 
Henry  II.  and  which  was  still  more,  by  pro¬ 
posing  to  send  her  immediately  into  France 
to  be  educated  at  his  court,  they  granted, 
out  of  a  thirst  of  vengeance,  what  formerly 
they  w'ould  not  yield  upon  any  conuieration 
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of  taeir  own  safety.  To  gain  at  once  such  a 
kiiigdcm  as  Scotland,  was  a  matter  ot  no 
small  consequence  to  France.  Henry,  with¬ 
out  hesitation,  accepted  the  offers  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  ambassadors,  and  prepared  for  the  vi¬ 
gorous  defence  of  his  new  acquisition.  Six 
thousand  veteran  soldiers,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Monsieur  Hesse,  assisted  by  some 
of  the  best  officers,  who  were  foimed  in  the 
long  wars  of  Francis  I.  arrived  at  Leith. 
They  served  two  campaigns  in  Sect- and, 
with  a  spirit  equal  to  their  '  former  fame  : 
But  their  exploits  were  not  consderable. 
The  Scots  soon  became  jealous  of  their  de¬ 
signs,  and  neglected  to  support  them  with 
proper  vigour  5  and  the  caution  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  in  acting  wholly  upon  the  defensive, 
prevented  them  from  attempting  any  enter¬ 
prise  of  consequence,  and  obliged  them  to 
exhaust  their  strength  in  tedious  sieges,  un¬ 
dertaken  u  ider  many  disadvantages.  Their 
efforts,  however,  were  not  without  some  be¬ 
nefit  to  the  Scots,  by  compelling  the  Eng¬ 
lish  to  evacuate  Haddingtoun,  and  to  sur¬ 
render  several  small  forts  which  they  pos¬ 
sessed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

But  the  consequences  of  these  operations 
of  his  troops  were  still  of  greater  importance, 
to  the  French  King.  The  diversion  which 
they  occa.sioned  enabled  him  to  wrest  Bou¬ 
logne  out  of  the  hands  of  the  English  5  and 
the  influence  of  his  array  in  Scotland  obtain- 
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ed  the  coHcurrence  of  parliament,  ■with  the 
overtures  made  to  him  by  the  assembly  of 
nobles  at  Stirling,  concerning  the  queen’s 
marriage  with  the  dauphin,  and  her  educa- 
rion  at  the  court  of  France.  In  vain  did  a 
few  patriots  remonstrate  against  su-ch  extra¬ 
vagant  concessions,  by  which  Scotland  was 
reduced  to  be  a  province  of  France,  and 
Henry,  from  an  ally,  raised  to  be  master  of 
the  kingdom  ;  by  which  the  friendship  of 
France  became  more  fatal  than  the  enmity 
of  England  5  and  every  thing  was  fondly 
given  up  to  the  one,  that  had  been  brave¬ 
ly  defended  against  the  other.  A  point  of 
so  much  consequence  was  hastily  decided, 
{^une  5,  1548,]  in  a  Parliament  assembled 
in  the  camp  before  Haddingtoun;  The  intri¬ 
gues  of  the  queen  dowager,  the  zeal  of  the 
clergy,  and  resentment  against  England,  had 
prepared  a  great  party  in  the  nation  for  such 
a  step  j  the  French  general  and  ambassa¬ 
dor,  by  their  liberality  and  promises,  gain¬ 
ed  over  many  more.  The  regent  himself 
was  weak  enough  to  stoop  to  the  offer  of  a 
pension  from  France,  together  with  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Chatelherault  in  that  kingdom. 
A  considerable  majority  declared  for  the 
treaty,  and  the  interest  of  a  faction  w  as  pre¬ 
ferred  before  the  honour  of  the  nation. 

Having  hurried  the  Scots  into  this  rash 
and  fatal  resolution,  the  source  of  many  ca¬ 
lamities  to  themselves  and  to  their  sovereign, 
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the  French  allowed  them  no  time  for  reflec¬ 
tion  or  repentance.  The  fleet  w'hich  had 
brought  ever  their  forces  was  still  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  without  delay  convoyed  the  queen 
into  h'lance.  Mary  was  then  six  years  old, 
and  by  her  education  in  that  court,  the  polit¬ 
est,  out  most  corrupted  in  Europe,  she  ac¬ 
quired  e  .  er)'  acccrfip.Tshrnent  that  could  add 
to  her  charms  as  a  rveman,  and  contracted 
many  ci  those  prejudices  which  occasioned 
her  misfortunes  as  a  queen. 

From  the  time  that  Mary  was  put  into 
their  hands,  it  v;as  the  interer  t  of  the  French 
to  sufl'-'r  the  war  in  Scotland  to  languish.  The 
recovering  of  the  Boulomiios  vras  the  oLflect 
Henry  had  most  at  heart-,  and  a  slight  divert 
slon  in  Britain  was  suflicient  to  divide  the 
attention  and  strength  of  the  English,  whose 
domestic  lactioiis  deprived  both  their  arms 
anrl  councils  of  their  accustomed  vigour. 
Tiie  government  of  England  had  undergone 
a  great  revolution.  The  Duke  of  Somerset's 
pov.  er  w-as  acquired  with  too  much  violence, 
and  exercised  with  too  little  moderation,  to 
be  of  long  continuaisce.  Many  good  quali¬ 
ties,  added  to  the  great  love  of  his  country, 
could  rot  atone  for  his  aipbition  in  usurping 
the  sole  direction  of  affairs.  Almost  the 
whole  nobles  combined  against  him  -,  and  the 
Earl  of  V/arwick,  no  less  ambitious,  but 
more  artful,  conducted  his  measures  wdth  so 
pauch  dexterity,  as  to  laise  hiinsclf  iippi\ 
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the  ruins  of  his  rival.  Without  the  Invidious 
name  of  protector,  he  succeeded  to  all  the 
power  and  influence  of  which  Somerset  was 
deprived,  and  he  quickly  found  peace  to  be 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  his  new  au¬ 
thority,  and  the  execution  of  the  vast  designs 
he  had  conceived. 

Henry  was  no  stranger  to  Warwick’s  situ¬ 
ation,  and  improved  his  knowledge  of  it  to 
good  purpose,  in  conducting  the  negociations 
for  a  general  peace.  He  prescribed  what 
terms  he  pleased  to  the  English  minister,  who 
scrupled  at  nothing,  however  advantageous 
to  that  monarch  and  his  allies.  England 
consented  {March  24,  1550,]  to  restore  Bou¬ 
logne  and  its  dependencies  to  France,  and 
gave  up  all  pretensions  to  a  treaty  of  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  queen  of  Scots,  or  to  the 
conquest  of  her  country.  A  few  small  forts, 
of  which  the  English  troops  had  hitherto 
kept  possession,  were  rased  ;  and  peace  be¬ 
tween  the  tivo  kingdoms  was  established  on 
its  ancient  foundation. 

Both  the  British  nations  lost  power,  as 
tvell  as  reputation,  by  this  unhappy  quarrel. 
It  was  on  both  sides  a  war  of  emulation  and 
resentment,  rather  than  of  Interest,  and  was 
carried  on  under  the  influence  of  national  ani¬ 
mosities,  which  were  blind  to  all  advantages. 
The  French,  who  entered  into  it  with  great¬ 
er  coolness,  conducted  it  with  more  skill  j 
and  by  dexterously  availing  themselves  of  ^ 
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very  circurostance  ivlrlch  occurred,  recover¬ 
ed  possession  of  an  important  territory  which 
they  had  lost,  and  added  to  their  monaichy 
a  new  kingdom.  The  ambition  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  minister  betrayed  to  tliem  the  former  \ 
the  inconsider?,te  rage  of  the  Scots  against 
their  ancient  enemies  bestowed  on  them  the 
latter  5  their  otvn  address  and  good  policy 
merited  both. 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace,  the  French  forces  left  Scotland,  a^smuch 
to  their  own  satisfaction  as  to  that  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  The  Scots  soon  found,  that  the  call¬ 
ing  to  their  assistance  a  people  more  power¬ 
ful  than  themselves,  was  a  dangerous  expe¬ 
dient.  I'hey  beheld,  with  the  utmost  impa¬ 
tience,  those  ivho  had  come  over  to  protect 
the  kingdom,  taking  upon  them  to  command 
in  it  5  a  id  on  many  occ?.sions  they  repented 
the  rash  invitation  they  had  given.  The  pe¬ 
culiar  genius  of  the  French  nation  heightened 
this  disgust,  and  prepared  the  Scots  to  throw 
off  the  yoke,  before  they  had  well  begun  to 
feel  it.  The  French  were,  in  that  age,  what 
they  are  in  the  present,  one  of  the  most  po¬ 
lished  nations  in  Europe.  But  it  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  in  all  their  expeditions  into  foreigiv 
countries,  whether  towards  the  south  or  norths 
that  their  manners  have  been  remarkably  in¬ 
compatible  wi'.h  the  manners  of  every  other 
people.  Barbarians  are  tenacious  of  their  own 
customs,  because  they  want  knowledge  and 
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taste  to  discover  the  reasonableness  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  customs  vdiich  diirer  from  them. 
Nations  which  hold  the  first  rank  in  polite¬ 
ness,  are  frequently  no  less  tenacious  cut  of 
pride.  The  Greeks  were  so  in  the  ancient 
W’crld  j  and  the  French  are  the  same  in  the 
modern.  Full  of  themselves,  and  accustom¬ 
ed,  by  the  ihaitation  of  their  neighbours,  to 
consider  their  orvn  modes  as  the  standards  of 
elegance,  they  scorn  to  disguise,  or  to  lay  a- 
side  the  distinguishing  manners  of  their  own 
nation,  or  to  make  anv  allowance  for  wha6 
may  differ  from  them  among  others.  For  this 
reason,  the  behaviour  of  their  armies,  has,  on 
every  occasion,  been  insupportable  to  stran¬ 
gers,  and  has  alw'ays  exposed  them  to  hatred, 
and  often  to  destruction.  In  that  age,  they 
over-ran  Italy  four  several  times  by  their  va¬ 
lour,  and  lost  it  as  often  by  their  insolence. 
The  Scots,  naturally  an  Irascible  and  high- 
spirited  people,  and  who,  of  all  nations,  can 
least  bear  the  most  distant  insinuation  of  con¬ 
tempt,  were,  not  of  a  temper  to  admit  all  the 
pretensions  of  such  assuming  guests.  The 
symptoms  of  alienation  were  soon  visible  j 
they  seconded  the  French  in  their  military  o- 
perations  with  the  utmost  coldness,  and  this 
secret  disgust  grew  iiisenslbly  to  a  degree  of 
indignation  that  could  hardly  be  restrained  j 
and  on  occasion  of  a  very  slight  accident, 
broke  out  with  fatal  violence.  A  private 
French  soldier  had  an  idle  quarrel  with  a  ci- 
Yol.  I.  N 
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tizen  of  Edinburgh  :  both  nations  took  arms^ 
with  equal  rage,  in  defence  of  their  country¬ 
men.  The  provost  of  Edinburgh,  his  son, 
and  several  citizens  of  distinction,  were  killed 
in  the  fray ;  and  the  French  were  obliged  to- 
avoid  the  fury  of  the  inhabitants,  by  retiring 
out  of  the  city.  Notwithstanding  the  ancient 
alliance  of  France  and  Scotland,  and  the  long 
intercouTse  of  TOod  offices  between  the  two 
nations,  an  aversion  to  the  French  took  its- 
rise  at  this  time  among  the  Scots  5  the  ef¬ 
fects  wfficeof  were  deeply  felt,  and  operated 
powerfully  through  the  subsequent  period. 

Fr:m  the  death  of  Cardinal  Beatoun,  no¬ 
thing  has  been  said  of  the  state  of  religion.. 
^^-  hile  the  -  ar  ■  ith  England  continued,  the 
clergy  :  ad  no  leisure  to  molest  the  protestants 
and  they  were  not  yet  considerable  enough  to 
expect  any  thing  more  than  conni'  ance  and 
imp  inity.  The  new  doctrines  were  still  in 
their  infancy,  but,  during  this  short  inteival 
of  tranquillity,  they  acquired  strength,  and 
advanced,  by  large  and  firm  steps,  tow'ards  a 
full  establlsbm,ent  in  the  kingdom.  The  first 
preachers  against  po,.e.y  in  Scotland,  of 
W'hom  several  had  appeared  during  the  reign 
of  James  V.  were  more  eminent  for  zeal  and 
piety  than  for  learning.  Their  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  reformation  w'as  partial, 
and  at  second  hand  j  softie  of  them  had  been 
educated  in  England  ;  all  of  them  had  bor- 
row'ed  their  notions  from  the  books  published- 
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there  ;  and,  in  the  first  dawn  of  the  new 
light,  they  did  not  venture  many  steps  before 
their  leaders.  But  in  a  short  time,  the  doc¬ 
trines  and  writings  of  the  foreign  reformers 
became  generally  known  j  the  inquisitive  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  age  pressed  forward  in  quest  of 
truth  j  the  discovery  of  one  error  opened  the 
way  to  others  j  the  downfal  of  one  imposture 
drew  many  after  it-,  the  ■whole  fabric,  which 
Ignorance  and  superstition  Irad  erected  in 
times  of  darkness,  began  to  totter ',  and  no¬ 
thing  was  w-anting  to  complete  its  ruin,  but 
a  daring  and  active  leader  to,  direct  the  at¬ 
tack.  Such  was  the  famous  John  Knox,  who, 
■with  better  qualifications  of  learning,  and 
more  extensive  viervs  than  any  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  in  Scotland,  possessed  a  natural  intre¬ 
pidity  of  mind  w’hich  set  him  above  fear. 
He  began  his  publlc  rainistry  at  St.  Andrew’s, 
in  the  year  1547,  with  that  success  which  al- 
w'ays  accompanies  a  bold  and  popular  ele- 
sguence.  Instead  of  amusing  himself  ■with 
lopping  the  brEuiches,  im  struck  directly  at 
the  root  of  popery,  ar;d  attacked  both  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  established 
church  ■wdth  a  vehemence  peculiar  to  himself, 
hut  admirably  suited  to  the  temper  and  wish¬ 
es  of  the  a^e. 

An  adversary  so  formidable  as  Knox  w-ould 
not  have  easily  escaped  the  rage  of  the  cler¬ 
gy,  who  observed  the  tendenc^  and  progress 
his  opinions  with  the  utmost  concern. 
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Sut,  at  first,  he  retired  for  safety  into  the 
castle  of  St.  Andrew’s,  and  v.hile  the  conspi¬ 
rators  kept  possession  of  it,  preached  public¬ 
ly  under  their  protection.  The  great  revolu¬ 
tion  in  England  which  followed  upon  the 
death  of  Kenry  YIII.  contributed,  no  less 
than  the  zeal  of  Knox,  toivards  demolishing 
the  popish  church  in  Scotland.  Henry  had 
loosened  the  chains,  and  lightened  the  yoKp 
of  popery.  The  ministers  of  his  son,  Ed- 
rvard  VI.  cast  tliem  oft  altogether,  and  esta¬ 
blished  the  protestant  religion  upon  almost 
the  same  footing  ’.vhereoii  it  nosv  stands  in 
that  kingdom.  The  influence  of  this  exam¬ 
ple  reached  Scotland,  and  the  happy  effects 
of  ecclesiastical  liberty  in  the  one  nation,  In¬ 
spired  the  other  witii  an  equal  desire  of  re¬ 
covering  It.  The  reformers  had  hitherto  been 
obliged  to  conduct  themselves  with  the  ut¬ 
most  caution,  and  seldom  ventured  to  preach 
but  in  private  bouses,  and  at  a  distance  from 
court.  They  gained  credit,  as  happens  on  the 
first  publication  of  every  new'  religion,  chief¬ 
ly  among  persons  in  the  lower  and  middle 
rank  of  life.  But  several  noblemen  of  the 
greatest  distinction  having  about  this  time 
openly  espoused  their  principles,  they  ivere 
no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  acting  with 
the  same  reserve  ;  and  with  more  security 
and  encouragement  they  had  likewise  greater 
success.  The  means  of  acquiring  and  spread¬ 
ing  knowledge  became  more  common  5  and 
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the  spirit  of  innovation,  peculiar  to  that  pe¬ 
riod,  grew  every  day  bolder  and  more  uni¬ 
versal. 

Happily  for  the  reformation,  this  spirit 
was  still  under  some  restraint.  It  had  not 
yet  attained  firmness  and  vigour  sufficient  to 
•overturn  a  system  founded  on  the  deepest 
policy,  and  supported  by  the  most  formidable 
power..  Under  the  present  circumstances,  a- 
aiy  attempt  towards  action  must  have  been  fa¬ 
tal  to  the  protestant  doctrines  5  and  it  is  no 
small  proof  of  the  authority,  as  well  as  penetra¬ 
tion  of  the  heads  of  the  party,  that  they 
W'ere  able  to  restrain  the  zeal  of  a  fiery  and 
impetuous  people,  till  that  critical  and  ma¬ 
ture  juncture,  wffien  every  step  they  took  was 
decisive  and  successful. 

Mean  while,  their  cause  received  reinforce¬ 
ment  from  two  different  quarters,  whence 
they  never  could  have  expected  it.  The  am¬ 
bition  of  the  house  of  Guise,  and  the  bigotry 
•of  Mary  of  England,  hastened  the  subver¬ 
sion  of  the  papal  throne  in  Scotland  j  and  by 
.a  singular  disposition  of  Providence,  the  per¬ 
sons  who  opposed  the  reformation  in  every  o- 
ther  part  of  Europe  with  the  fiercest  zeal, 
were  made  instruments  for  advancing  it  in 
that  kingdom. 

Mary  of  Guise  possessed  the  same  bold 
and  aspiring  spiiit  which  distinguished  her  fa¬ 
mily.  But  in  her  it  was  softe-\ed  by  the  fe¬ 
male  character,  and  accomnanied  with  great- 
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er  temper  and  address.  Her  brothers,  in  or¬ 
der  to  attain  the  high  objects  at  which  they 
aimed,  ventured  upon  such  daring  measures 
as  suited  their  great  courage.  Her  designs 
upon  the  supreme  potver  w^ere  concealed  wdth 
the  utmost  care,  and  advanced  by  address 
and  refinements  more  natural  to  her  sex.  Ey 
a  dexterous  application  of  those  talents,  she 
had  acquired  a  considerable  influence  on  the 
councils  of  a  nation  hitherto  unacquainted 
with  the  government  of  women  3  and  without 
the  smallest  right  to  any  share  in  the  admini¬ 
stration  of  affairs,  had  engrossed  the  chief 
direction  of  them  into  her  own  hands.  ■  But 
she  did  not  long  rest  satisfied  with  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  this  precarious  power,  which  the 
fickleness  of  the  regent,  or  the  ambition  of 
those  who  governed  him,  might  so  easily 
disturb  3  and  began  to  set  on  foot  new  in¬ 
trigues,  with  a  design  of  undermining  him, 
and  of  opening  to  herself  a  way  to  succeed 
him  in  that  hiiih  dinnity.  Her  brothers  en- 
tered  rvannly  into  this  scheme,  and  supported 
it  with  all  their  credit  at  the  court  of  France. 
The  French  king  wiaingly  concurred  in  a 
measure,  by  which  be  h.oped  to  bring  Scot¬ 
land  entireij  u.;der  management,  and  in  any 
future  broil  with  iingland,  to  turn  its  whole 
force  upon  that  kingdom. 

•  In  order  to  arrive  at  the  desired  elevation, 
the  queen  dow-ager  had  only  one  of  tw’o  ways 
to  choose  3  either  violently  to  vrrest  the  pow- 
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er  out  of  the  hands  of  the  regent,  or  to  ob¬ 
tain  it  by  his  consent.  Under  a  minority, 
and  among  a  warlike  and  factious  people,  the 
former  was  an  uncertain  and  dangerous  expe¬ 
riment.  The  latter  appeared  to  be  no  less 
impracticable.  To  persuade  a  man  volunta¬ 
rily  to  abdicate  the  supreme  power  ;  to  de¬ 
scend  to  a  level  Vi^ith  those  above  whom  he 
was  raised  j  and  to  be  content  with  the  second 
place,  where  he  hath  held  the  first,  may  well 
pass  for  a  wild  and  chimerical  project.  This, 
however,  the  queen  attempted  ;  and  the  pru¬ 
dence  of  the  attempt  w'as  sufficiently  justified 
by  its  success. 

The  regent’s  inconstancy  and  irresolution, 
together  with  the  calamities  which  had  befal¬ 
len  the  kingdom  under  his  administration, 
raised  the  prejudices  both  of  the  nobles  and 
of  the  people  against  him  to  a  great  height  j 
and  the  queen  secretlv  fomented  these  with 
much  industry.  All  who  wished  for  a 
change,  met  ivith  a  gracious  reception  in  her 
court,  and  their  spirit  of  disaffection  was 
nourished  by  such  hopes  and  promises,  as 
in  every  age  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the 
factious.  The  favourers  of  the  reformation 
being  the  most  numerous  and  spreading  body 
of  the  regent’s  enemies,  she  applied  to  them 
with  a  particular  attention  5  and  the  gentle¬ 
ness  of  her  dispositions,  and  seeming  indiffe¬ 
rence  to  the  religious  points  in  dispute,  made 
all  her  promises  of  protection  and  indulgence 
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pass  upon  tliem  for  sincere.  Finding  so  great 
a  part  of  the  nation  tdlling  to  fall  in  with 
her  measures,  the  queen  set  out  for  France, 
[Or/.  1550,3  under  pretence  of  visiting  her 
daughter,  and  took  along  with  her  those  no¬ 
blemen  who  possessed  the  greatest  power  and 
credit  among  their  countrymen.  Softened 
by  the  pleasures  of  an  elegant  court,  flatter¬ 
ed  by  the  civilities  of  the  French  king,  and 
the  caresses  of  the  house  of  Guise,  and  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  seasonable  distribution  of  a  few 
favours,  and  the  liberal  promise  of  many 
more,  they  were  brought  to  approve  of  all 
the  queen’s  pretensions. 

\’vTiile  she  advanced  by  these  slow  but  im¬ 
portant  steps,  the  regent  either  did  not  fore¬ 
see  the  danger  which  threatened  him,  or  ne¬ 
glected  to  provnde  against  it.  The  first  disco¬ 
very  of  the  train  which  was  laid,  came  from 
two  of  his  own  confidents,  Panter,  Bishop  of 
Ross,  and  Carnegie  of  Klnnaird,  whom  the 
queen  had  gained  over  to  her  interest,  and 
then  employed  as  the  most  proper  instruments 
for  obtaining  his  consent.  The  overture  ivas 
made  to  him  in  the  name  of  the  French  king, 
enforced  by  proper  threatenings  in  order  to 
w’ork  upon  his  natural  timidity,  and  sweeten¬ 
ed  by  every  promise  that  could  reconcile  him 
to  a  proposal  so  disagreeable.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  confirmation  of  his  French  title, 
together  with  a  considerable  pension,  the  par¬ 
liamentary  acknowledgment  of  his  right  of 
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Succession  to  the  crown,  and  a  public  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  his  conduct  during  his  regency, 
were  offered  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
displeasure  of  the  French  king,  the  power 
and  popularity  of  the  queen  dowager,  the 
disaffection  of  the  noble.s,  with  the  danger  of 
an  after-reckoning,  were  represented  in  the 
strongest  colours. 

It  was  not  possible  to  agree  to  a  proposal 
so  extraordinary  and  unexpected  without 
some  previous  struggle  5  and  had  the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  St.  Andrew’s  been  present  to  forti¬ 
fy  the  irresolute  and  passive  spirit  of  the  re¬ 
gent,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  have  reject¬ 
ed  it  with  disdain.  Happily  for  the  queen, 
the  sagacity  and  ambition  of  that  prelate 
could,  at  this  time,  be  no  obstruction  to  her 
views.  Fie  w^as  lying  at  the  point  of  death, 
and  in  his  absence,  tlie  iniluence  cf  the 
queen’s  agents  on  a  flexible  temper  counter¬ 
balanced  several  of  the  strongest  passions  in 
the  human  mind,  and  obtained  his  consent  to 
a  voluntary  surrender  of  the  supreme  power. 

Dec.  1551.]  After  gaining  a  pcint  of  such 
difficulty  w'ith  so  much  ease,  the  queeii  re¬ 
turned  Into  Scotland,  in  full  expectation  of 
taking  Im.mediate  possession  of  her  new  dig¬ 
nity.  But  by  this  time  the  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew’s  had  recovered  of  that  distem¬ 
per,  which  the  ignorance  of  the  Scottish  phy¬ 
sicians  had  pronounced  to  be  incurable.  This 
he  owed  to  the  assistance  of  the  famous  Car- 
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dan,  one  of  those  irregular  adventures  in  phi¬ 
losophy  of  whom  Italy  produced  so  many  a- 
bout  this  period.  A  bold  genius  led  him  to 
some  useful'discoveries,  which  merit  the  e- 
steem  of  a  more  discerning  age  :  a  wild  ima¬ 
gination  enguged  him  in  those  chimerical 
sciences,  wmich  drew  the  admiration  of  his 
ootemporaries.  As  a  pretender  to  astrology 
and  magic,  he  W'as  revered  and  consulted  by 
all  Europe  j  as  a  proficient  in  natural  philoso¬ 
phy,  he  was  but  little  knowm.  The  archbi¬ 
shop,  it  is  probable,  considered  him  as  a  pow¬ 
erful  magician  when  he  applied  to  him  for  re¬ 
lief-,  but  it  was  his  knowledge  as  a  philosopher 
which  enabled  him  to  cure  his  disease  *. 

Together  with  his  health,  the  archbishop 
recovered  the  entire  government  of  the  re- 
g-ent,  and  quickly  determined  him  to  recal 
that  dishonourable  promuse  which  he  had 
been  seduced  by  the  artifices  of  the  queen  to 
grant.  However  great  her  surprise  and  in¬ 
dignation  were  at  this  fresh  instance  of  his 
inconstancy,  she  w.as  obliged  to  dissemble, 
that  she  might  have  leisure  to  renew  her  in¬ 
trigues  with  the  protestants,  whom  she  fa¬ 
voured  and  courted  more  than  ever ;  w  ith 

*  Cardan  himself  v/as  more  desirous  of  being  oonsi- 
■dered  as  an  astrologer  than  a  philosopher:  In  his  book 
De  Genituris,  we  find  a  cajculation  of  the  archbi- 
'  shop’s  nativity,  from  which  he  pretends  both  to  have 
predicted  his  disease,  and  to  have  effected  his  cure. 
ITe  received  from  the  archbishop  a  reward  of  eighteen 
hundred  crowns  1  a  great  sum  in  that  age. 

De  Vitasua,  p.  3?, 
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the  nobles,  to  whom  she  rendered  herself 
agreeable  by  various  arts  j  and  with  the  re¬ 
gent  himself,  in  order  to  gain  whom  she  em¬ 
ployed  every  argument.  But  whatever  im¬ 
pression  her  emissaries  might  have  made  on 
the  regent,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  over¬ 
reach  or 'to  intimidate  the  archbishop.  Un¬ 
der  his  management,  the  ncgociations  were 
spun  out  to  a  great  length,  and  his  brother 
maintained  his  station  with  that  address  and 
firmness  which  its  importance  so  well  merit¬ 
ed.  The  universal  defection  of  the  nobles, 
the  growing  power  of  the  protestants,v  who 
all  adhered  to  the  queen  dowager,  the  rei¬ 
terated  solicitations  of  the  French  king,  and 
above  all,  the  interposition  of  the  young  queen, 
who  was  now  entering  the  twelfth  year  of 
her  age,  and  claimed  a  right  of  nominating 
W'hom  she  pleased  to  be  regent,  obliged  him 
at  last  to  resign  that  high  office,  which  he 
had  held  many  years.  He  obtained  for  him¬ 
self  the  same  terms  of  advantage  which  had 
been  formerly  stipulated. 

It  was  in  the  parliament  which  met  on  the 
loth  of  April  1554,  that  the  Earl  of  Arran 
executed  this  extraordinary  resignation  j  and 
at  the  same  time,  Mary  of  Guise  was  raised 
to  that  dignity,  which  had  been  so  long  the 
object  of  her  wishes.  Thus,  with  their  own 
approbation,  a  wom.an,  and  a  stranger,  was 
advanced  to  the  supreme  authority  over  a 
fierce  and  turbulent  people,  who  seldom 
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submitted  vvitliout  reluctance  to  the  legal 
and  ancient  government  of  their  native  mo¬ 
narc  hs. 

While  the  queen  dowager  of  Scotland  con¬ 
tributed  £0  much  towards  the  progress  of  the 
reformation,  by  the  protection  which  she  af¬ 
forded  it,  from  motives  of  ambition,  the 
English  queen,  by  her  indiscreet  zeal,  filled 
the  kingdom  with  persons  active  in  promot¬ 
ing  that  cause.  Mary  ascended  the  throne 
of  England,  \_JuI_y  6,  1553,]  on  the  death  of 
her  brother  Edward,  and  soon  after  married 
Philip  II.  of  Spain.  To  the  persecuting 
spirit  of  the  Romish  superstition,  and  the 
fierceness  of  that  age,  she  added  the  private 
resentment  of  her  own  and  of  her  mother’s 
sufferings,  with  which  she  loaded  the  reform¬ 
ed  religion  5  and  the  peevishness  and  severi¬ 
ty  of  her  natural  temper  carried  the  acrimo¬ 
ny  of  all  these  passions  to  the  utmost  extreme. 
The  cruelty  of  her  persecution  equalled  the 
deeds  of  those  tyrants  who  have  been  the 
greatest  reproach  to  human  nature.  The 
bigotry  of  her  clergy  could  scarce  keep 
pace  with  the  impetuosity  of  her  zeal.  E- 
ven  the  unrelenting  Philip  -was  obliged,  on 
some  occasions,  to  mitigate  the  rigour  of  her 
proceedings.  Many  among  the  most  eminent 
reformers  suffered  for  the  doctrines  which 
they  had  taught  5  others  fled  from  the  storm. 
To  the  greater  part  of  these,  Switzerland 
and  Germany  opened  a  secure  asylum  3  and 
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not  a  few,  out  of  choice  or  necessity,  fled  in¬ 
to  Scotland.  What  they  had  seen  and  felt 
in  England,  did  not  abate  the  warmth  and 
zeal  of  their  indignation  against  popery. 
Their  attacks  were  bolder  and  more  success¬ 
ful  than  ever  5  and  their  doctrines  made  a  ra¬ 
pid  progress  among  all  ranks  of  men. 

These  doctrines,  calculated  to  rectify  the 
opinions,  and  to  reform  the  manners  of  man¬ 
kind,  had  hitherto  produced  no  other  eliects  j 
but  they  soon  began  to  operate  with  greater 
violence,  and  proved  the  occasion,  not  only 
of  subverting  the  established  religion,  but  of 
shaking  the  throne,  and  endangering  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  causes  which  facilitated  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  these  new  opinions  into  Scotland, 
and  which  disseminated  them  so  fast  through 
the  nation,  merit,  on  that  account,  a  parti¬ 
cular  and  careful  inquiry.  The  reformation, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  the  history  of 
mankind,  and  in  whatever  point  of  light  we 
view  it,  is  instructive  and  interesting. 

The  revival  of  learning  in  the  15th  and 
16th  centuries  roused  the  world  from  that 
lethargy  in  which  it  had  been  sunk  for  many 
ages.  The  human  mind  felt  its  own  strength, 
broke  the  fetters  of  authority  by  which  it 
had  been  so  long  restrained,  and  venturing  to 
move  in  a  larger  sphere,  pushed  its  inquiries 
into  every  subject,  with  great  boldness,  and 
Surprising  success. 

No  sooner  did  mankind  recover  the  capa- 
Vol.  I.  O 
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city  of  exercising  their  Teason,  than  religion 
tvas  one  of  the  first  objects  which  drew  their 
attention.  Long  before  Luther  published 
his  famous  Theses  which  shook  the  papal 
throne,  science  and  philosophy  had  laid  open, 
to  many  of  the  Italians,  the  imposture  and 
absurdity  of  the  established  superstition. 
That  subtle  and  refined  people,  satisfied  with 
enjoying  those  discoveries  in  secret,  were  lit¬ 
tle  disposed  to  assume  the  dangerous  charac¬ 
ter  of  reformers,  and  concluded  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  truth  to  be  the  prerogative  of  the  wise, 
while  vulgar  minds  must  be  overawed  and 
governed  by  popular  errors.  But,  animated 
tvith  a  more  noble  and  disinterested  zeal,  the 
German  theologian  boldly  erected  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  truth,  and  upheld  it  rvith  an  unconquer¬ 
able  intrepidity,  'which  merits  the  admiration 
and  gratitude  of  all  succeeding  ages. 

The  occasion  of  Luther’s  beihg  first  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  tenets  of  the  Romish  church, 
and  how,  from  a  small  rupture,  the  quar¬ 
rel  widened  into  an  Irreparable  breach,  is 
known  to  every  one  who  has  been  the  least 
conversant  in  history.  From  the  heart  of 
Germany,  his  opinions  spread,  with  asto¬ 
nishing  rapidity,  all  over  Europe  •,  and 
wherever  they  came,  endangered  or  overturn¬ 
ed  the  ancient,  but  ill-founded  system.  The 
vigilance  and  address  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  the  power  and  bigotry  of  the  Austrian 
Ismily,  suppressed  these  notions  on  their  first 
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appearance,  In  the  southern  kingdoms  of 
Europe.  But  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  north, 
irritated  by  multiplied  impositions,  could  nei¬ 
ther  be  mollified  by  the  same  arts,  nor  subdu¬ 
ed  by  the  same  force;  and  encouraged- by 
some  princes  from  piety,  and  by  others  out 
of  avarice,  it  easily  bore  down  the  feeble  op¬ 
position  of  an  illiterate  and  immoral  clergy. 

Ihe  superstition  of  popery  seems  to  have 
grown  to  the  most  extravagant  height  in  those 
countries  which  are  situated  tov.'ards  the  dif¬ 
ferent  extremities  of  Europe.  The  vigour  of 
imagination,  and  sensibility  of  frame,  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  southern  climates, 
rendered  them  susce;  tible  of  the  deepest  im¬ 
pressions  cf  superstitious  terror  and  credulity. 
Ignorance  and  barbarity  were  no  less  favour¬ 
able  to  the  progress  of  the  same  spirit  among 
the  northern  nations.  T Ley  knew  little,  and 
■were  disposed  to  believe  every  thing.  1  he 
most  glaring  absurdities  did  not  shock  their 
gross  understandings,  and  the  most  improba¬ 
ble  fictions  were  received  with  implicit  as¬ 
sent  and  admiration. 

-Accordingly,  that  form  of  popery  which 
prevailed  in  Scotland,  was  of  the  most  bigot- 
ted  and  illiberal  kind.  Those  doctrines  which 
are  most  apt  to  shock  the  human  understand¬ 
ing,  and  those  legends  which  farthest  exceed 
belief,  were  proposed  to  the  people  without 
^ny  attempt  to  palliate  or  disguise  them  ;  nor 
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did  they  ever  call  in  question  the  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  the  one,  or  the  truth  of  the  other. 

The  power  and  wealth  of  the  church  kept 
pace  with  the  progress  of  superstition ;  for 
it  is  the  nature  of  that  spirit  to  observe  no 
bounds,  in  its  respect  and  liberality  towards 
those  whose  character  it  esteenis  sacred.  The 
Scottish  kings  early  demonstrated  how  much 
they  were  under  its  influence,  by  their  vast 
additions  to  the  immunities  and  riches  of  the 
clergy.  The  profuse  piety  of  David  I.  who 
acquired  on  that  account  the  name  of  Saint, 
transferred  almost  the  whole  crown  lands, 
wTich  were  afthat  time  of  great  extent,  into 
the  hands  of  ecclesiastics.  The  example  of 
that  virtuous  prince  was  imitated  by  his  suc¬ 
cessors.  The  spirit  spread  among  all  orders 
cf  men,  who  daily  loaded  the  priesthood  with 
new  possessions.  The  riches  of  the  church 
all  over  Europe  were  exorbitant ;  but  Scot¬ 
land  was  one  of  those  countries  wherein  they 
had  farthest  exceeded  the  just-  proportion. 
The  Scottish  clergy  paid  one  half  of  every 
tax  imposed  on  land  j  and  as  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  think,  that  in  that  age  they  would  be 
loaded  with  any  unequal  share  of  the  burden, 
we  may  conclude,  that,  by  the  time  of  the 
reformation,  little  less  than  one  half  of  the 
property  in  the  nation  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  society,  wliich  is  a,lways  acquiring, 
and  can  never  lose. 
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The  nature,  too,  of  a  considerable  part  of 
their  property  extended  their  influence.  Many 
j  estates  throughout  the  kingdom  held  of  the 
church  ;  church  lands  were  let  in  lease  at  an 
easy  rent,  and  were  possessed  by  the  younger 
sons,  and  descendants  of  the  best  families  *. 
The  connection  between  superior  and  vassal, 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  created  de¬ 
pendencies,  and  gave  rise  to  an  union  of  great 
advantage  to  the  church  ;  and  in  estimating 
the  influence  of  the  popish  ecclesiastics  over 
the  nation,  these,  as  well  as  the  real  amount 
of  their  revenues,  must  be  attended  to,  and 
taken  into  the  account. 

This  extraordinary  share  in  the  national 
property,  was  accompanied  with  proportion- 
able  weight  in  the  supreme  council  of  the 
kingdom.  At  a  time  when  the  number  of 
temporal  peers  was  extremely  small,  and 
when  the  lesser  barons  and  representatives 
of  boroughs  seldom  attended  parliaments,  the 
ecclesiastics  formed  a  considerable  body  there. 
And  it  appears  from  the  ancient  rolls  of  par- 
liaaient,  and  from  the  manner  of  choosing  the 
lords  of  articles,  that  the  proceedings  of  that 
high  court  must  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
under  their  direction  f . 

The  reverence  due  to  their  sacred  character, 
which  was  often  carried  incredibly  far,  contri¬ 
buted  not  a  little  towards  the  growth  of  their 

*  Keith,  pi.  Not.  (h.) 
t  Spots.  Hist,  of  the  Ch.  of  Scot.  449. 
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power.  Tlie  dignity,  the  titles,  and  prece¬ 
dence  of  the  popish  clergy  are  remarkable^ 
both  as  causes  and  eSedls  of  that  dominion 
which  they  had  acquired  over  the  rest  of 
mankind.  They  were  regarded  by  the  cre¬ 
dulous  laity  as  beings  of  a  superior  species  5 
they  were  neither  subject  to  the  same  laws, 
nor  tried  by  the  same  judges.  Every  guard 
that  religion  could  supply  was  placed  around 
their  power,  their  possessions,  and  their  per¬ 
sons  ;  and  endeavours  were  used,  not  wdthout 
success,  to  represent  them  all  as  equally  sa¬ 
cred. 

The  reputation  for  learning,  which,  how¬ 
ever  inconsiderable,  was  wholly  engrossed  by 
the  clerg)^,  added  to  the  reverence  which  they 
derived  from  religion.  The  principles  of 
sound  philosophy,  and  of  a  just  taste,  were 
altogether  unknowui  :  in  place  of  these  were 
substituted  studies,  barbarous  and  uninstruct- 
ive  5  but  as  the  ecclesiastics  alone  were  con¬ 
versant  in  them,  this  procured  them  esteem  ; 
and  a  very  little  knorvledge  dresv  the  admir¬ 
ation  of  rude  ages,  which  knew  nothing.  W  ar 
was  the  sole  profession  of  the  nobles,  and 
hunting  their  chief  amusement  •,  they  divided 
their  time  between  these  j  and  unacquainted 
with  the  arts,  or  unimproved  by  science,  they 
disdained  any  employment  foreign  from  mi¬ 
litary  aifairs,  or  which  required  rather  pe¬ 
netration  and  address,  than  bodily  vigour. 
Wherever  the  former  was  necessary,  the  cler- 
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gy  were  entrusted,  because  they  alone  wei'c 
properly  qualihed  for  the  trust.  Almost  all 
the  high  offices  in  civil  government  devolved, 
on  this  account,  into  their  hands.  The  lord 
chancellor  was  the  first  subject  in  the  king- 
dcpi,  both  in  dignity  and  power.  From  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  monarchy  to  the  death  of 
Cardinal  Beatoan,  fifty-four  persons  had  held 
that  high  office  j  and  of  these,  forty-three  had 
been  ecclesiastics  The  lords  of  session 
W'ere  supreme  judges  in  all  matters  of  civil 
right  j  and  by  the  original  constitution,  the 
president  and  one  half  of  the  senators  in  this 
court  were  chuichmen. 

To  all  this  we  may  add,  that  the  clergy 
being  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind  by 
the  law  of  celibacy  j  and  undistracted  by 
those  cares,  and  unincumbered  with  those 
burdens  which  occupy  and  oppress  other 
men  ,  the  interest  of  their  order  became 
their  only  object,  and  they  were  at  full  lei¬ 
sure  to  pursue  it. 

The  nature  of  their  function  gave  them  ac¬ 
cess  to  all  persons,  and  at  all  seasons.  They 
could  employ  all  the  motives  of  fear  and 
of  hope,  of  terror  and  of  consolation,  which 
operate  most  powerfully  on  the  human  mind. 
They  haunted  the  weak  and  the  credulous  ■, 
they  besieged  the  beds  of  the  sick  and  of  the 
dying  ■,  they  suffered  few  to  go  out  of  the 
world  without  leaving  marks  of  their  libera- 
*  Crawf.  Olfic.  of  State. 
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lity  to  tlie  cKurch  j  and  tauglit  tLem  to  com¬ 
pound  with  the  Almighty  for  their  sins,  by 
bestowing  riches  upon  those  who  called  them¬ 
selves  his  servants. 

When  their  own  industry,  or  the  supersti¬ 
tion  of  mankind,  failed  of  producing  this  ef¬ 
fect,  they  had  influence  enough  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  law.  Whoever  died  intestate,  was 
presumed  to  have  destined  his  moveables  to 
pious  uses :  the  church  took  possession  of 
them.  The  children,  the  wife,  the  creditors 
of  the  person  deceased,  were  often  excluded 
from  any  share  in  what  was  esteemed  a  sacred 
property  *.  As  men  are  apt  to  trust  to  the 
continuance  of  life  with  foolish  confidence, 
and  childishly  shun  every  thing  that  forces 
them  to  think  of  their  mortality,  many  die 
without  settling  their  affairs  by  will  5  and  the 
bold  usurpation  of  ecclesiastics  in  this  case, 
of  which  there  are  frequent  vestiges  in  our 
laws,  though  none  in  our  historians,  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  most  plentiful  sources 
of  the  wealth  of  the  church. 

At  the  same  time,  all  matrimonial  and  tes¬ 
tamentary  causes  could  be  tried  only  in  the 
spiritual  courts,  and  by  laws  which  the  clergy 
themselves  had  framed.  The  penalty,  too, 
by  which  the  decisions  of  these  courts  were 
enforced,  added  to  their  authority.  A  sen¬ 
tence  of  excommunication  was  no  less  formi¬ 
dable  than  a  sentence  of  outlawry.  It  was 
*  Essays  on  Brit.  Antiq.  174. 
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pronounced  on  many  occasions,  and  against 
various  crimes :  and  besides  excluding  those 
upon  whom,  it  fell  from  Christian  piivileges, 
it  deprived  them  of  all  their  rights  as  men, 
or  as  citizens  j  and  the  aid  of  the  secular 
power  concurred  with  the  superstition  of 
mankind,  in  rendering  the  thunders  of  the 
church  no  less  destructive  than  terrible. 

To  these  general  causes  may  be  attribut¬ 
ed  the  immense  growth  both  of  the  wealth 
and  power  of  the  popish  church  •,  and  with¬ 
out  entering  into  any  more  minute  detail, 
this  may  serve  to  discover  the  foundations 
on  which  a  structure  so  stupendous  was  e- 
rected. 

But  though  the  laity  had  contributed,  by 
their  own  superstition  and  profuseness,  to 
raise  the  clergy  from  poverty  and  contempt 
to  riches  and  dignity,  they  began,  by  de¬ 
grees,  to  feel  and  to  murmur  at  their  en¬ 
croachments.  No  wonder  haughty,  and  mar¬ 
tial  nobles  should  view  the  power  and  posses¬ 
sions  of  the  church  with  envy,  and  regard 
the  lazy  and  inactive  character  of  church¬ 
men  with  the  utmost  contempt.  While,  at 
.the  same  time,  the  indecent  and  licentious 
lives  of  the  clergy  gave  great  and  just  of¬ 
fence  to  the  people,  and  considerably  abat¬ 
ed  the  veneration  which  they  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  yield  to  that  order  of  men. 

Immense  wealth,  extreme  indolence,  gross 
ignorance,  and,  above  all,  the  severe  injunc- 
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tion  of  celibacy,  had  concurred  to  introduce 
this  corruption  of  morals  among  the  clergy  5 
who  presuming  too  much  upon  the  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  people,  were  at  no  pains  either 
to  conceal  or  disguise  their  own  vices.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  accounts  of  the  reformers, 
confirmed  by  several  popish  writers,  the 
most  open  and  scandalous  dissolution  of  man¬ 
ners  prevailed  among  the  Scottish  clergy  *. 
Cardinal  Beatoun,  with  the  same  public 
pomp  which  is  due  to  a  legitimate  child, 
celebrated  the  marriage  of  his  natural  daugh¬ 
ter  with  the  Earl  of  Crawfurd’s  son  f  ;  and, 
if  we  may  believe  Knox,  he  publicly  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  end  of  his  days  a  criminal  cor¬ 
respondence  with  her  mother,  who  was  a 
woman  of  rank.  The  other  prelates  seem 
not  to  have  been  more  regular  and  exem- 
plary  than  their  primate  J. 

*  Winzet.  ap.  Keith,  Append.  202,  205.  Lesl.  de 
Reb.  Gest.  Scot.  232. 

t  The  marriage  articles,  subscribed  with  his  own 
hand,  in  which  he  calls  her  my  d.vughter,  are  still 
e.stant.  Keith  p.  42. 

f  A  remarkable  proof  of  the  dissolute  manners  of  the 
clergy  is  found  in  the  public  records.  A  greater  number 
of  letters  of  legitimatiox  were  granted  during  the 
first  thirty  years  after  the  reformation,  than  during  the 
whole  period  that  has  elapsed  since  that  time.  These 
were  obtained  by  the  sons  of  the  popish  clergy.  The 
ecclesiastics  who  were  allowed  to  retain  their  bene¬ 
fices,  alienated  them  to  their  children ;  who,  when 
they  acquired  wealth,  were  desirous  that  the  stain  of 
illegitimacy  might  no  longer  remain  upon  their  fami- 
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Men  of  such  characters  ought,  in  reason, 
to  have  been  alarmed  at  the  first  clamours 
raised  against  their  own  morals,  and  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  church,  by  the  protestant 
preachers  ;  but  the  popish  ecclesiastics,  ei¬ 
ther  out  of  pride  or  ignorance,  neglected  the 
proper  methods  for  silencing  them.  Instead 
of  reforming  their  lives,  or  disguising  their 
vices,  they  affected  to  despise  the  censures 
of  the  people.  And  while  the  reformers, 
by  their  mortifications  and  austerities,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  resemble  the  first  propagators 
of  Christianity,  the  popish  clergy  were  com¬ 
pared  to  all  those  persons  who  are  most  in¬ 
famous  in  history  for  the  enormity  and 
scandal  of  their  crimes. 

On  the  other  hand,  instead  of  mitigating 
the  rigour,  or  colouring  over  the  absurdity 
of  the  established  doctrines ;  instead  of  at¬ 
tempting  to  found  them  upon  scripture,  or 
to  reconcile  them  to  reason  j  they  left  them 
without  any  other  support  or  recommenda¬ 
tion  but  the  authority  of  the  church,  and 
the  decrees  of  councils.  The  fables  con¬ 
cerning  purgatory,  the  virtues  of  pilgri¬ 
mage,  and  the  merits  of  the  saints,  were 
the  topics  on  which  they  insisted  in  their 
discourses  to  the  people  ;  and  the  duty  of 

lies.  In  Keith’s  Catalogue  of  the  Scottish  Bi¬ 
shops,  we  find  several  instances  of  such  alienations  of 
^hurch  lands,  by  the  popish  incumbents,  to  their  na¬ 
tural  children, 
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preaching  being  left  wholly  to  monks  of  the 
Lowest  and  most  illiterate  orders,  their  com¬ 
positions  were  still  more  wretched  and  con¬ 
temptible  than  the  subjects  on  which  they 
insisted.  While  the  reformers  were  attend¬ 
ed  by  crowded  and  admiring  audiences,  the 
popish  preachers  were  either  universally  de¬ 
serted,  or  listened  to  with  scorn. 

The  only  device  which  they  employed  in 
order  to  recover  their  declining  reputation, 
or  to  confirm  the  wavering  faith  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  vras  equally  imprudent  and  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  As  many  doctrines  of  their  church  had 
derived  their  credit,  at  first,  from  the  au¬ 
thority  of  false  miracles,  they  now  endea¬ 
voured  to  call  in  these  to  their  aid*.  But 
those  lying  xvonders,  which  were  beheld  with 
unsuspicious  adaiiration,  or  heard  with  im¬ 
plicit  faith,  in  times  of  darkness  and  of  ig¬ 
norance,  met  with  a  very  different  recep. 
tion  in  a  more  enlightened  period  The  vi¬ 
gilance  of  the  reformers  detected  these  Im¬ 
postures,  and  exposed  not  only  them,  but 
the  cause  which  needed  the  aid  of  such  ar¬ 
tifices,  to  ridicule. 

As  the  popish  ecclesiastics  became  more 
and  more  the  objects  of  hatred  and  of  con¬ 
tempt,  the  discourses  of  the  reformers  were 
listened  to  as  so  many  calls  for  liberty;  and 
besides  the  pious  indignation  tvhich  they  ex¬ 
cited  against  those  corrupt  doctrines,  which 
*  SpotswQod,  6p. 
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had  perverted  the  nature  of  true  Christiani¬ 
ty  ;  besides  the  zeal  which  they  inspired  for 
the  knowledge  of  truth,  a-nd  the  purity  of 
religion  5  they  gave  rise  alr.o^,  among  the 
Scottish  nobles,  to  other  views  and  passions. 
They  hoped  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  dominion,  w'hich  they  had  long  felt 
to  be  oppressive,  and  which  they  now  disco¬ 
vered  to  be  unchristian.  They  expected  to 
recover  possession  of  the  church  revenues, 
which  they  were  now  taught  to  consider  as 
alienations  made  by  their  ancestors,  with  a 
profusion  no  less  undecerning  than  unbound¬ 
ed.  They  flattered  themselves  that  a  check 
would  be  given  to  the  pride  and  luxury  of 
the  clergy,  who  would  be  obliged  hence¬ 
forward  to  confine  themselves  within  the 
sphere  peculiar  to  their  sacred  character.  An 
aversion  for  the  established  church,  wdiich 
flowed  from  so  many  concurring  causes, 
which  was  raised  by  considerations  of  reli¬ 
gion,  and  heightened  by  motives  of  policy, 
spread  fast  through  the  nation,  and  excited 
a  spirit  that  burst  out  at  last  with  irresisti¬ 
ble  violence. 

Religious  con.siderations  alone  were  suf¬ 
ficient  to  have  roused  this  spirit.  The  points 
in  controversy  with  the  church  of  Rome 
were  of  so  much  importance  to  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  mankind,  and  so  essential  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  true  Christianity,  that  they  merited 
all  the  zeal  with  which  the  reformers  con- 
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tended  in  order  to  establish  them.  But  the 
reformation  having  been  represented  as  the 
effect  of  some  wild  and  enthusiastic  frenzy 
in  the  human  mind,  this  attempt  to  account 
for  the  eagerness  and  zeal  with  which  our 
ancestors  embraced  and  propagated  the  pro- 
testant  doctrines,  by  taking  a  view  of  the  po¬ 
litical  motives  alone  which  influenced  them,- 
and  by  showing  how  naturally  these  prompt¬ 
ed  them  to  act  with  so  much  ardour,  will 
not,  perhaps,  be  esteemed  an  unnecessary  di¬ 
gression.  We  now  return  to  the  course  of 
the  history. 

A.  D.  1554.]  The  queen’s  elevation  to 
the  office  of  regent  seems  to  have  trans¬ 
ported  her,  at  first,  beyond  the  known  pru¬ 
dence  and  moderation  of  her  character.  She 
bdgan  her  administration  by  conferring  upon 
foreigners  several  offices  of  trust  and  of  dig¬ 
nity  j  a  step  which,  both  from  the  inability 
of  strangers  to  discharge  these  offices  with 
vigour,  and  from  the  envy  which  their  pre¬ 
ferment  excites  among  the  natives,  is  never 
attended  with  good  consequences.  Vilmort 
tvas  made  comptroller,  and  intrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  public  revenues  j 
Bonot  was  appointed  governor  of  Orkney  j 
and  Rubay  honoured  with  the  custody  of  the 
great  seal,  and  the  title  of  vice-chancellor*. 
It  W’as  with  the  utmost  indignation  that  the 
Scots  beheld  offices  of  the  greatest  eminence 
*  Lesly,  de  Reb.  Gest.  Scot.  189. 
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and  authority  dealt  out  among  strangers. 
By  these  promotions  they  conceived  the 
queen  to  have  offered  an  insult  both  to  their 
understandings  and  to  their  courage  ;  to  the 
former,  by  supposing  them  unfit  for  those 
stations  which  their  ancestors  had  filled  with 
so  much  dignity  j  to  the  latter,  by  imagin¬ 
ing  that  they  were  tame  enough  not  to  com¬ 
plain  of  an  affront,  which  in  no  former  age 
tvould  have  been  tolerated  with  impunity. 

While  their  minds  were  in  this  disposition, 
an  incident  happened  which  inflamed  their 
aversion  for  French  councils  to  the  highest 
degree.  Ever  since  the  famous  contest  be¬ 
tween  the  houses  of  Valois  and  Plantagenet, 
the  French  had  been  accustomed  to  embar¬ 
rass  the  English,  and  to  divide  their  strength, 
by  the  sudden  and  formidable  incursions  of 
their  allies,  the  Scots.  But  as  these  inroads 
w'ere  seldom  attended  with  any  real  advan¬ 
tage  to  Scotland,  and  exposed  it  to  the  dan¬ 
gerous  resentment  of  a  powerful  neighbour, 
the  Scots  began  to  grow  less  tractable  than 
formerly,  and  scrupled  any  longer  to  serve 
an  ambitious  ally  at  the  price  of  their  ov/n 
quiet  and  security.  The  change,  too,  W'hich 
was  daily  introducing  into  tVie  art  of  war, 
rendered  the  assistance  of  the  Scottish  for¬ 
ces  of  less  importance  to  the  French  mo¬ 
narch.  For  these  reasons,  Henry  having  re¬ 
solved  upon  a  w'ar  with  Philip  II.  and  fore¬ 
seen  that  the  queen  of  England  would  takvs 
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part  in  her  husband’s  quarrel,  was  extremely 
solicitous  to  secure  in  Scotland  the  assistance 
of  some  troops,  which  would  be  more  at  his 
command  than  an  undisciplined  army,  led  by 
nobles  who  were  almost  independent.  In 
prosecution  of  this  design,  but  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  relieving  the  nobles  from  the  ex¬ 
pence  and  danger  of  defending  the  borders,  the 
queen  regent  proposed  in  parliament  [1555], 
to  register  the  value  of  lands  throughout  the 
kingdom,  to  impose  on  them  a  small  tax, 
and  to  apply  that  revenue  towards  m.aintain- 
ing  a  body  of  regular  troops  in  constant  pay. 
A  fixed  tax  upon  land,  which  the  growing 
expence  of  government  had  introduced  into 
almost  every  part  of  Europe,  v/as  unknown 
at  that  time,  and  seemed  altogether  uicon- 
sistent  with  the  free  and  independent  spirit 
of  the  feudal  government.  Nothing  could 
be  more  shocking  to  a  generous  and  brave 
nobility,  than  the  entrusting  to  mercenary 
hands  the  defence  of  those  territories  which 
had  been  acquired  or  preserved  by  the  blood 
of  their  ancestors.  They  received  this  pro¬ 
posal  with  the  utmost  indignation.  About 
three  hundred  of  the  lesser  barons  repaired 
in  a  body  to  the  queen  regent,  and  repre¬ 
sented  their  sense  of  the  intended  innova¬ 
tion  with  that  manly  and  determined  bold¬ 
ness  which  is  natural  to  a  free  people,  in  a 
martial  age.  Alarmed  at  a  remonstrance  de¬ 
livered  in  so  firm  a  tone,  and  supported  by 
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such  formidable  numbers,  the  queen  pru¬ 
dently  abandoned  a  scheme  which  she  found 
to  be  universally  odious.  As  the  queen  her¬ 
self  was  known  perfectly  to  understand  the 
circumstances  and  temper  of  the  nation,  this 
measure  was  imputed  wholly  to  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  her  foreign  counsellors  j  and  the 
Scots  were  ready  to  proceed  to  the  most 
violent  extremities  against  them. 

The  French,  instead  of  extinguishing,  add¬ 
ed  fuel  to  the  flame.  They  had  now  com¬ 
menced  hostilities  against  Spain,  and  Philip 
had  prevailed  on  the  queen  of  England  to 
reinforce  his  army  with  a  considerable  body 
of  her  troops.  In  order  to  deprive  him  of 
this  aid,  Henry  had  recourse,  as  he  project¬ 
ed,  to  the  Scots,  and  attempted  to  excite 
them  to  invade  England.  But  as  Scotland 
had  nothing  to  dreajd  from  a  princess  of 
Mary’s  character,  who,  far  from  any  ambi¬ 
tious  scheme  of  disturbing  her  neighbours, 
was  wholly  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  re¬ 
claim  her  heretical  subjects  5  the  nobles, 
who  were  assembled  by  the  queen  regent  at 
Newbottle,  listened  to  the  solicitations  of 
the  French  monarch  with  extreme  coldness, 
and  prudently  declined  engaging  the  king¬ 
dom  in  an  enterprise  so  dangerous  and  unne¬ 
cessary  What  she  could  not  obtain  by  per¬ 
suasion,  the  queen  regent  brought  about  by 
a  stratagem.  Notwithstanding  the  subsist¬ 
ence  of  peace  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
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she  commanded  her  French  soldiers  to  re¬ 
build  a  small  fort  near  Berwick,  which  was 
appointed,  by  the  last  treaty,  to  be  rased. 
The  garrison  of  Berwick  sallied  out,  inter¬ 
rupted  the  work,  and  ravaged  the  adjacent 
country.  This  insult  roused  the  fiery  spirit 
of  the  Scots,  and  their  promptness  to  revenge 
the  least  appearance  of  national  injury,  dis¬ 
sipated  in  a  moment  the  wuse  and  pacific 
resolutions  which  they  had  so  lately  formed. 
War  W'as  determined,  and  orders  instantly 
given  for  raising  a  numerous  army.  But  be¬ 
fore  their  forces  could  assemble,  the  ardour 
of  their  indignation  had  time  to  cool,  and 
the  English  having  discovered  no  intention 
to  push  the  war  with  vigour,  the  nobles  re¬ 
sumed  their  pacific  system,  and  resolved 
to  stand  altogether  upon  the  defensive, 
[A.  D  1  556J.  i  hey  marched  to  the  bank's 
of  the  Tw’eed,  they  prevented  the  incursions 
of  the  enemy  ^  and  having  done  what  they 
t'hought  sufficient  for  the  safety  and  honour 
of  their  country,  the  queen  could  not  induce 
them,  either  by  her  entreaties  or  her  artifi¬ 
ces,  to  advance  another  step. 

While  the  Scots  persisted  in  their  inacti¬ 
vity,  D’Oysel,  the  commander  of  the  French 
troops,  who  possessed  entirely  the  confidence 
of  the  queen  regent,  endeavoured,  wdth  her 
connivance,  to  engage  the  two  nations  in  ho¬ 
stilities.  Contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  general,  he  marched  over  the  Tw'eed 
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.with  his  own  soldiers,  and  invested  Werh,  a 
garrison  of  the  English,  'i  he  Scots,  instead 
of  seconding  his  attempt,  were  enraged  a't 
his  presumption.  The  queen's  partiality  to- 
■wards  France  had  long  been  suspected,  but 
it  was  now  visible,  that  she  wantonly  sacri¬ 
ficed  the  peace  and  safety  of  Scotland  to 
.the  interest  of  that  ambitious  and  assuming 
ally.  Under  the  feudal  governments,  it  was 
in  camps  that  subjects  were  accustomed  to 
address  the  boldest  remonstrances  to  their 
sovereigns.  While  arms  was  in  their  hands, 
they  felt  their  .own  strength  j  and  at  that 
time  all  their  representations  of  grievances 
carried  the  authority  of  commands.  On  this 
occasion,  the  indignation  of  the  nobles  broke 
out  with  such  violence,  that  the  queen  per¬ 
ceiving  all  attempts  to  engage  .them  in  action 
to  be  vain,  abruptly  dismissed  her  army, 
■and  retired  with  the  utmost  shame  and  dis¬ 
gust  •,  having  discovered  the  impotence  of 
her  own  authority,  without  effecting  any 
thing  which  could  be  of  advantage  to  France. 

It  is  observable,  that  this  first  instance  of 
contempt  for  the  regent’s  authority,  can  in 
no  degree  be  imputed  to  the  influence  of 
the  new  opinions  in  religion.  As  the  queen’s 
pretensions  to  the  regency  had  been  princi¬ 
pally  supported  by  those  who  favoured  the 
reformation,  and  as  she  still  needed  them 
for  a  counterpoise  to  the  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  and  the  partisans  of  the  house  of 
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Hamilton  j  tliey  were  now  treated  by  her 
with  great  respect,  and  even  admitted  to  no 
inconsiderable  share  in  her  favour  and  con¬ 
fidence,  Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  the  other 
surviving  conspirators  against  Cardinal  Bea- 
toun,  were  about  this  time  recalled  by  her 
from  banishment  5  and  through  her  conniv¬ 
ance,  the  protestant  preachers  enjoyed  an, 
interval  of  tranquillity  which  was  of  great 
advantage  to  their  cause.  Soothed  by  these 
instances  of  the  queen’s  moderation  and  hu¬ 
manity,  the  protestants  abandoned  the  office 
of  remonstrating  to  others  j  and  the  leaders 
of  the  opposite  faction  set  them  the  first  ex¬ 
ample  of  disputing  the  will  of  their  sovereign. 

As  the  queen  regent  felt  how  limited  and 
precarious  her  authority  was,  while  it  de¬ 
pended  on  the  poise  of  these  contrary  fac¬ 
tions,  she  endeavoured  to  establish  it  on  a 
broader  and  more  secure  foundation,  by 
hastening  the  conclusion  of  her  daughter’s 
marriage  with  the  dauphin.  Amiable  as  the 
queen  of  Scots  then  was,  in  the  bloom  of 
youth,  and  considerable  as  the  territories 
were  which  she  would  have  added  to  the 
French  monarchy  ;  there  did  not  want  rea¬ 
sons,  to  persuade  Henry  to  depart  from  his 
first  plan  of  marrying  her  to  his  son.  The 
constable  Montmorency  employed  all  his  in¬ 
terest  to  defeat  an  alliance  which  reflected 
so  much  lustre  on  the  princes  of  Lorrain. 
He  represented  the  impossibility  of  main- 
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taming  order  and  tranquillity  among  a  tur¬ 
bulent  people,  during  the  absence  of  their 
sovereign  •,  and  for  that  reason  advised  Henry 
to  bestow  the  young,  queen  upon  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  who,  by  residing  in 
■Scotland,  might  preserve  that  kingdom  an 
useful  ally  to  France,  which,  by  a  nearer 
union  to  the  crown,  would  become  a  muti¬ 
nous  and  ungovernable  province*.  But  at 
this  time,  the  constable  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  princes 
of  Lorrain  at  the  height  of  their  glory  5 
and  their  Influence,  seconded  by  the  charms 
of  the  young  queen,  triumphed  over  the 
prudent,  but  envious  remonstrances  of  their 
rival. 

Dec,  14,  I C57.]  The  French  king  ac¬ 
cordingly  applied  to  the  parliament  of  Scot¬ 
land,  rvhich  appointed  eight  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  f  to  represent  the  whole  body  of  the 
nation  at  tlie  m.arriage  of  the  queen.  A- 
mong  the  persons  on  whom  the  public  choice 
conferred  this  honourable  character,  were 
«ome  of  the  mo  t  avowed  and  zealous  advo¬ 
cates  for  the  reforraation  5  by  which  may  be 
estimated  the  degree  of  respect  and  popu¬ 
larity  wdiich  that  party  had  now  attained  in 
the  kingdom.  The  instructions  of  the  par¬ 
liament  to  those  commissioners  still  re- 


*  Melv.  Mem.  14. 

f  Viz.  The  Archbishop  .of  Glasgow,  the  Bishop  of 
Ross,  the  Bishop  of  Orlmey,  tlie  Earls  of  Rothes  apd 
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main  *,  and  do  honour  to  the  wisdom  and  inte¬ 
grity  of  that  assembly.  At  the  same  time  that 
they  manifested  a  laudable  concern  for  the 
dignity  and  interest  of  their  sovereign,  with 
respect  to  the  articles  of  marriage,  they  em¬ 
ployed  every  precaution  which  prudence 
could  dictate,  for  preserving  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  the  nation,  and  for  secur¬ 
ing  the  succession  of  the  crown  in  the  house 
of  Hamilton. 

With  regard  to  each  of  these,  the  Scots 
obtained  whatever  satisfaction  their  fear  or 
jealousy  could  demand.  The  young  queen, 
the  dauphin,  and  the  king  of  France,  ratified 
every  article  with  the  most  solemn  oaths, 
and  confirmed  them  by  deeds  in  form,  un¬ 
der  their  hands  and  seals.  But  on  the  part 
of  France,  all  this  was  one  continued  scene 
of  studied  and  elaborate  deceit.  Previous 
to  these  public  transactions  wqth  the  Scot¬ 
tish  deputies,  Mary  had  been  persuaded  to 
subscribe  privately  three  deeds,  equally  un¬ 
just  and  invalid  j  by  which  she,  failing  the 
heirs  of  her  own  body,  conferred  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Scotland,  with  whatever  inheritance 
t)T  succession  might  accrue  to  it,  in  free  gift 
upon  the  crown  of  France,  declaring  all  pro¬ 
mises  to  the  contrary,  which  the  necessity 
of  her  affairs,  and  the  solicitations  of  her 

Ca.ssils,  Lord  Fleemine,  Lord  Seton,  the  Prior  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  and  John  Erskine  of  Dun. 

"  ^  Keith,  Append.  13. 
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subjects  had  extorted,  or  might  extort  from 
her,  to  be  void  and  of  no  obligation*.  As  it 
gives  us  a  proper  idea  of  the  character  of 
the  French  court  under  Henry  11.  we  may 
observe,  that  the  king  himself,  the  keeper  of 
the  great  seals,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorrain,  were  the  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  conducting  this  perfidious  and  dis¬ 
honourable  project.  The  queen  of  Scots  was’ 
the  only  innocent  actor  in  that  scene  of  ini¬ 
quity.  Her  youth,  her  Inexperience,  her 
education  in  a  foreign  country,  and  her  de¬ 
ference  to  her  uncles  will,  with  every  im¬ 
partial  person,  vindicate  her  from  any  Impu¬ 
tation  of  blame  on  that  account. 

This  infamous  grant,  by  which  Mary  be¬ 
stowed  the  inheritance  of  her  kingdom  upon 
strangers,  was  concealed  with  the  utmost 
care  from  her  subjects.  They  seem,  how¬ 
ever,  not  to  have  been  uriacquainted  with  the 
intention  of  the  French  to  overturn  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  succession  In  favour  of  the 
Duke  of  Chatelherault.  The  zeal  wlth*^ 
which  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew’s  op¬ 
posed  all  the  measures  of  the  queen  regent,- 
evidently  proceede^from  the  fears  and  sus¬ 
picions  of  that  prudent  prelate  on  thisheadf. 


*  Corps  Diplomat,  tom.  v.  21.  Keith,  73. 
t  About  this  time  the  French  seem  to  have  had  some 
design  of  reviving  the  Earl  of  Lennox’s  pretensions  to' 
the  succession,  in  order  to  intimidate  and  alarm  the 
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The  marriage,  however,  was  celebrated 
W'ith  great  pomp,  [jJpril  ,4,  1528,]  and  the 
French,  who  had  hitherto  affected  to  draw 
a  veil  over  their  designs  upon  Scotland,  be¬ 
gan  now  to  unfold  their  intentions  without 
any  disguise.  In  the  treaty  of  marriage,  the 
deputies  had  agreed  that  the  dauphin  should 
assume  the  name  of  King  of  Scotland.  This 
they,  considered  only  as  an  honorary  title  5. 
but  the  French  laboured  to  annex  to  it  seme 
solid  privileges  and  power.  They  insisted 
that  the  dauphin’s  title  should  be  publicly" 
recognised  ;  that  the  crown  matrimonial 
should  be  conferred  upon  him 5  and  that  all 
the  rights  pertaining  to  the  husband  of  a. 
tiueen  should  be  vested  in  his  person.  By 
the  laws  of  Scotland,  a  person  who  married 
an  heiress  kept  possession  of  her  estate  dur¬ 
ing  his  own  life,  if  she  happened  to  die 
without  children*.  This  was  called  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  Scoctand.  The  French  aimed  at  ap¬ 
plying  this  rule,  rvhich  takes  place  in  private 
inheritances,  to  the  succession  of  the  king¬ 
dom  j  and  that  seems  to  be  implied  in  their 
demand  of  the  crown  matrimonial ;  a  phrase 
peculiar  to  the  Scottish  historians,  and  which 
they  have  neglected  to  explain.  As  the 
French  had  reason  to  expect  difficulties  in 

Duke  of  Chatelherault.  Haynes,  aw,.  2rp.  Foibes’ 
Collert.  vol.  i.  189. 

*  Reg.  Maj.  lib.  ii.  58. 
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carrying  through  this  measure,  they  began 
with  sounding  the  deputies  who  w'ere  then 
at  Paris.  The  English,  in  the  marriage  ar¬ 
ticles  between  their  queen  and  Philip  of 
Spain,  had  set  an  example  to  the  age,  of  that 
prudent  jeaJousy  and  reserve  with  which  a 
foreigner  should  be  admitted  so  near  the 
throne.  Full  of  the  same  ideas,  the  Scot¬ 
tish  deputies  had,  in  their  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  dauphin,  expressed  themselves  with 
remarkable  caution  *.  Their  answer  was  in 
the  same  spirit,  respectful,  but  firm,  and 
discovered  a  fixed  resolution  of  consenting  to 
nothing  that  tended  to  introduce  any  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  order  of  scxcession  to  the  crown. 

Four  of  the  deputies  f  happening  to  die 
before  they  returned  into  Scotland,  this  acci¬ 
dent  was  universally  imputed  to  the  effects  of 
poison,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  gi¬ 
ven  them  by  the  emissaries  of  the  hpuse  of 
Guise,  The  historians  of  all  nations  discover 
an  amazing  credulity  with  respect  to  stories 
of  this  kind,  which  are  so  well  calculated  to 
please  the  malignity  of  some  men,  and  to 
gratify  the  love  of  the  marvellous  which  is 
natural  to  all,  that  in  every  age  they  have 
been  swallowed  without  examinatiop,  and 
believed  contrary  to  reason.  No  wonder  the 
Scots  should  easily  give  credit  to  a  suspicion 


*  Keith,  Append,  eo. 

f  The  Bishop  of  Orkney,  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  tlie 
£irl  of  Cassils,  and  Lord  Flcemiag. 
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ivhicli  received  such  sUong  colours  of  proba¬ 
bility,  both  from  their  own  resentment,  and 
from  the  known  character  of  the  princes  of 
Lorrain,  so  little  scrupulous  about  the  justice 
cf  the  ends  which  they  pursued,  or  of  the 
means  which  they  employed.  For  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  human  nature,  it  must,  horvever,  be 
observed,  that  as  w'e  can  discover  no  motive 
tvhich  could  induce  any  man  to  perpetrate 
such  a  crime,  so  there  appears  no  evidence 
to  prove  that  it  w'as  committed.  Eut  the 
Scots  of  that  age,  influenced  by  national  ani¬ 
mosities  and  prejudices,  were  incapable  of 
examining  the  circumstances  of  the  case  with 
calmness,  or  of  judging  concerning  them  wdth 
candour.  All  parties  agreed  in  believing  the 
French  to  have  been  guilty  of  this  detestable 
action ;  and  it  is  obvious  how  much  this 
tended  to  increase  the  aversion  for  them 
which  was  growing  among  all  ranks  of  men. 

Notwithstanding  the  cold  reception  which 
their  proposal  concerning  the  crown  matri¬ 
monial  met  with  from  the  Scottish  deputies, 
the  French  ventured  to  move  it  in  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  partisans  of  the  house  of  Hamil¬ 
ton,  suspicious  of  their  designs  upon  the  suc¬ 
cession,  opposed  it  with  great  zeal.  Eut  a 
party  which  the  feeble  and  unsteady  conduct 
of  their  leader  had  brought  under  much  dis¬ 
reputation,  was  little  able  to .  withstand  the  . 
influence  of  France,  and  the  address  of  the 
queen  regent,  seconded,  on  this  occasion,  by 
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all  the  numerous  adherents  of  the  reforma¬ 
tion.  Besides,  that  artful  princess  dressed 
out  the  French  demands  in  a  less  offensive 
^arb,  and  thre  v  in  so  many  limitations  as 
seemed  to  render  tl»em  of  small  consequence. 
These  either  deceived  the  Scots,  or  removed 
their  scruplas  •,  and  in  compliance  to  the 
■queen,  they  passed  an  act  conferring  the 
crown  malnmonial  on  the  dauphin,  and  with 
the  fondest  credulity  trusted  to  the  frail  se¬ 
curity  of  words  and  statutes  against  the  dan¬ 
gerous  encroachments  of  power  *. 

The  concuirence  of  the  pcotestants  with 
the  queen  regent  in  promoting  a  measure  so 
acceptable  to  Fiance,  while  the  popish  cler¬ 
gy,  und-er  the  influence  of  the  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew’s,  opposed  it  with  so  much  vio¬ 
lence  f ,  is  one  of  those  siugular  circumstan¬ 
ces  in  the  conduct  of  parties  for  which  this 
period  is  so  remar’,  able.  It  may  be  ascribed 
in  some  degree  to  the  dexterous  management 
of  the  queen,  but  chiefly  to  the  tnoderation. 
of  those  who  favoured  the  reformation.  The 


*  The  act  of  parliament  is  tvordecl  tvith  the  utmost 
care,  with  a  view  to  guard  against  any  breach  of  the 
order  of  succession.  But  tlie  duke,  not  relying  on  this 
.alone,  entered  a  solemn  protestation  to  secure  his  own 
■right.  Keith,  76.  It  is  plain  that  he  suspected  the 
I  rencb  of  having  some  intention  to  set  aside  liis  right 
of  succession  ;  and  indeed  if  they  had  no,design,of  that 
hind,  jhe  eagerness  with  which  the,y  urged  tliclr  de- 
.mand  was  childish, 
d  Melv.  47, 
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protestants  were  by  this  time  almost  equal 
to  the  catholics  both  in  power  and  in  num¬ 
ber  •,  and,  conscious  of  their  own  stren'^th, 
they  submitted  with  impatience  to  that  ty- 
rannica-l  authority  with  which  the  ancient 
la^vs  armed  the  ecclesiastics  against  them.. 
They  longed  to  be  exempted  from  this  op¬ 
pressive  jurisdiction,  and  publicly  to  enjoy 
the  liberty  of’  professing  those  opinions,  and 
of  exercising  that  w'orship,  which  so  great  a 
jiart  of  the  nation  deemed  to  be  founded  in 
truth,  and  to  be  acceptable  to  the  Deity. 
This  indulgence,  to  which  the  whole  weight 
of  priestly  authority  was  opposed,  there  were 
only  two  ways  of  obtaining.  Either  vio¬ 
lence  must  extort  it  frcm  the  reluctant  hand 
of  the  sovereign,  or  by  prudent  compliances 
they  might  e.xpect  it  from  her  favour  or  hep 
gratitude.  The  former  is  an  expedient  for 
the  redress  of  grievances  to  which  no  nation 
has  recourse  suddenly  ^  and  subjects  seldom 
venture  upon  resistance,  which  is  their  last 
remedy,  but  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity. 
On  this  cccasion,  the  reformers  wisely  held 
the  opposite  course,  and  by  their  zeal  in  for¬ 
warding  the  queen’s  designs,  they  hoped  to 
merit  her  protection.  This  disposition  the 
queen  encouraged  to  the  utmost,  and  amused 
them  so  artfully  with  many  promises,  and 
some  cOncession.s,  that,  by  their  assistance, 
she  surmounted  in  parliament  the  force  of  a 
national,  and  perhaps  a  laudable  jealousy. 
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■which  would  otherwise  have  savayed  with  the 
greater  number. 

Another  circumstance  contributed  some¬ 
what  to  acquire  the  regent-  such  considerable 
.influence  in  tlris  parliament.  In.. Scotland, 
all  the  bishoprics,  and  those  abbeys  which 
conferred  a  title  to  a  seat  in  parliament,  were 
■in  the  gift  of -the  crown  *.  From  the  time  of 
her  accession  to  the  regency,  the  queen  had 
■kept  in  her  own  hands  almost  all  those  whicU 
became  vacant,  except- such  as  were,  to  the 
great  disgust  of  the  nation,  besto-wed  upon 
foreigners.  Amongst  these,  her  brother  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorrain  had  obtained  the  abbeys 
of  Kelso  and  Melross,  two  of  the  most  vvealthy 
foundations  in  the -kingdom  f.  By  this  con¬ 
duct  she  thinned  the  ecclesiastlchl  bench  f, 
Avhich  wasentirel-y  under  the  influence  of  the 
■archbishop  of  St.  Andrew’s^  and  by  its  num¬ 
bers  and  authority  bed  great  weight  in  the 
house,  so  as  to  render  any  opposition  it  could 
give  of  little  consequence. 

The  Earl  of  Argyle,  and  James  Stewart 
prior  of  St.  Andrew’s,  one  the  most  powerful, 
and  the  other  the  most  popular  leader  of  the 
protestants,  were  appointed  to  carry,  the  crown 
and  other  ensigns  of  rovalty  to  the  'dauphin. 
But  from  this  they  weie  diverted  by  the  part 

*  See  Book  I.  f  Lesly,  202. 

t  It  appears  from  the  rolls  of  this  parliament,  -which 
Lesly  calls  a  very  full  one,  that  only  seven  bishops  and 
sixteen  abbjts  were  present. 
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they  were  called  to  act  in  a  more  interesting 
scene,  which  now  begins  to  open. 

Before  we  turn  toivards  this  it  is  necessary 
to  observe,  that  on  the  17th  of  November, 
Jklary  of  England  finished  her  short  but  in¬ 
glorious  reign.  Her  sister  Elizabeth  took, 
possession  of  the  throne  without  opposition  , 
and  the  protestant  religion  was  once  more 
established  by  law  in  England.  The  acces¬ 
sion  of  a  f]ueen,  who,  under  very  difficult 
circumstances,  had  given  strong  indications 
of  those  eminent  qualities,  which,  in  the  se- 
i^uel,  rendered  her  reign  so  illustrious,  at¬ 
tracted  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  Among  the 
ficots,  both  parties  observed  her  first  motions 
with  the  utmost  concern,  as  they  easily  fore¬ 
saw  that  she  would  not  remain  long  an  indif¬ 
ferent  spectator  of  their  transactions. 

Under  many  discouragements,  and  much 
oppression,  the  reformation  advanced  towards 
a  full  establishment  in  Scotland.  AJl  the 
low  country,  the  most  populous,  and,  at  that 
time,  the  most  warlike  part  of  the  kingdom, 
was  deeply  tinctured  with  the  protestant 
©pinions ;  and  if  the  same  impressions  were 
not  made  in  the  more  distant  counties,  it  was 
owing  to  no  want  of  the  same  dispositions  a- 
mong  the  people,  but  to  the  scarcity  of  preach¬ 
ers,  whose  most  indefatigable  zeal  could  not 
satisfy  the  avidity  of  those  who  desired  their 
Instructions.  Among  a  people  bred  to  arms, 
and  sd  prone  to  mutiny  as  the  Scots,  and  in  an 
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age,  when  religious  passions  had  taken  such 
strong  possession  of  the  human  mind,  and 
moved  and  agitated  it  with  so  much  violence, 
the  peaceable  and  regular  demeanour  of  so  nu¬ 
merous  a  party  is  truly  astonishing.  From 
the  death  of  Mr.  Patrick  Hamilton,  the  first 
who  suffered  in  Scotland  for  the  protestant 
religion,  thirty  years  elapsed,  and  during  so 
long  a  period,  no  violation  of  public  order  or 
tranquillity  had  proceeded  from  that  sect  ■' 
and  though  roused  and  irritated  by  the  most 
cruel  excesses  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  they 
did  in  no  instance  transgress  those  bounds  of 
duty  which  the  law  prescribes  to  subjects. 
Besides  the  prudence  of  their  own  leaders, 
and  the  protection  which  thequeenregent,  from 
political  motives,  afforded  them,  the  modera¬ 
tion  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew’s  en¬ 
couraged  this  pacific  disposition.  Tlrat  pre¬ 
late,  whose  private  life  cctemporary  writers 
tax  with  great  irregularities  f ,  governed,  the 
church,  for  some  years,  ivith  a  temper  and 
prudence  of  which  there  are  few  examples  in 
that  age.  But  some  time  before  the  meeting 
of  last  parliament,  the  archbishop  departed 
from  those  humane  maxims  by  which  he  had 
hithertq  regulated  his  conduct ;  and  whether 

*  The  murder  of  Cardinal  Beatcun  was  occasioned 
by  private  revenge,  and  being  contrived  and  executed 
by  sixteen  persons,  cannot,  with  justice,  be  imputed  to 
the  whole  protestant  party. 

f  Knox,  Buchanan,  Keith,  i.;8. 
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in  spite  to  tlie  queen,  -ivlio  had  entered  Into  so 
close  an  union  with  the  protestants,  or  in 
compliance  with  the  importunities  of  his  cler- 
gy,  he  let  loose  all  the  rage  of  persecution 
against  the  reformed  5  sentenced  to  the  flames 
an  aged  priest,  who  had  been  convicted  of 
embracing  the  protestant  opinions  j  and  sum¬ 
moned  several  others,  suspected  of  the  same 
crime,  to  appear  before  a  synod  of  the  clergy, 
tidiich  w'as  soon  to  convene  at  Edinburgh. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  horror  of  the  pro¬ 
testants  at  this  unexpected  and  barbarous  exe¬ 
cution,  biH;  the  zeal  with  which  they  espous¬ 
ed  the  defence  of  a  cause  that  now  seemed 
demoted  to  destruction.  They  had  immediate 
recourse  to  the  queen  regent  5  and  as  her  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  parliament,  which  was  then  about 
to  meet,  depended  on  their  concurrence,  she 
not  only  sheltered  them  from  the  impending 
storm,  but  permitted  them  the  exercise  of 
their  religion  with  more  freedom  than  they 
had  hitherto  enjoyed.  Unsatisfied  with  this 
precarious  tenure  by  rvhich  they  held  their 
religious  liberty,  the  protestants  laboured  to 
render  their  possession  of  it  more  secure  and 
independent.  With  this  view,  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  petition  the  parliament  for  some 
legal  protection  against  the  exorbitant  and 
oppressive  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  which,  by  their  arbitrary  method  of 
proceeding,  founded  in  the  canon  law,  were 
led  to  sentences- the  most  shocking  to  huma- 
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iiity ,  by  maxims  the  most  repugnant  to  justice, 
liut  the  queen,  who  dreaded  the  eftects  of 
n  debate  on  this  delicate  subject,  which  could 
not  fail  of  excitinghigh  and  dangerous  passions, 
prevailed  on  the  leaders  of  the  party,  by  new 
and  more  solemn  piomises  of  her  protection, 
to  desist  from  any  application  to  parliament, 
where  their  numbers  and  influence  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  procured  them,  if  not 
the  entire  redress,  at  least  some  mitigation 
of  their  grievances. 

[1559.]  They  applied  to  another  assembly, 
to  a  convocation  of  the  popish  clergy,  but 
•with  the  same  ill  success  which  hath  always 
attended  every  proposal  for  reformation  ad¬ 
dressed  to  that  order  of  men.  To  abandon 
usurped  power,  to  renounce  lucrative  error, 
is  a  sacrifice  which  the  virtue  of  individuals 
rtis,  on  some  occasions,  offered  to  truth  j  but 
from  any  society  of  men,  no  such  effort  can 
be  expected.  The  corruptions  of  a  society, 
recommended  by  common  utility,  and  justifi¬ 
ed  by  universal  practice,  are  viewed  by  its 
members  without  shame  or  horror;  and  re¬ 
formation  never  proceeds  from  themselves, 
but  is  always  forced  upon  them  by  some  fo¬ 
reign  hand.  Suitable  to  this  unfeeling  and  in¬ 
flexible  spirit  was  the  behaviour  of  convo¬ 
cation  in  the  present  conjucture.  All  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  protestants  were  rejected  with 
contempt ;  and  the  popish  clergy,  far  from  en¬ 
deavouring,  by  any  prudent  concession,",  to 
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sooth  and  to  reconcile  such  a  numerous  bodjj 
asserted  the  doctrines  of  their  church,  with 
respect  to  some  of  the  most  exceptionable  ar^ 
tides,  with  an  ill-timed  rigour,  W'hich  gave 
new  offence  *. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  convocation,  the 
protestants  first  began  to  suSpect  some  change 
in  the  regent’s  disposition  towards  theiUi 
Though  joined  with  them  for  many  years  by 
Aijterest,  and  united,  as  they  conceived,  by 
the  strongest  ties  of  affection  and  of  gratitude, 
she  discovered,  on  this  occasion,  evident 
symptoms,  not  only  of  coldness,  but  of  a 
growing  disgust  and  aversion.  In  order  to 
account  for  this,  our  historians  do  little  more 
ll^n  produce  the  trite  observations  concern¬ 
ing  the  iuiuence  of  -prosperity  to  alter  the 
character,  and  to  corrupt  the  heart.  The 
queen,  say  they,  having  reached  the  utmost 
point  to  W’hich  her  ambition  aspired,  no  longer 
preserved  her  accustomed  moderation,  but, 
with  aninsolence  usual  to  the  fortunate,  look¬ 
ed  down  upon  those  by  whose  assistance  she 
had  been  enabled  to  rise  sp  high.  ISut  It  is  nei¬ 
ther  in  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  nor 
in  the  ingratitude  of  the  queen’s  disposition, 
that  we  must  search  for  the  motives  of  her 
present  conduct.  These  were  derived  from 
.another  and  a  more  remote  source,  which, 
in  order  to  clear  the  subsequent  transactions, 
>V;?  shall  endeavour  to  open  with  some  .carp* 
K-dth,  ai.  . 
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'I'he  ambition  of  the  princes  of  Lorrain 
had  been  no  less  successful  than  daring  j  but 
all  their  schemes  were  distinguished  by  being 
vast  and  unbounded.  Strangers  at  the  court 
of  France,  theioemlnent  qualities  had  raised 
them,  in  a  short  time,  to  an  height  of  power 
superior  to  that  of  all  other  subjects,  and  had 
placed  them  on  a  level  even  with  the  princes  of 
the  blood  themselves.  The  church,  the  army, 
the  revenue,  were  under  their  direction.  No¬ 
thing  but  the  royal  dignity  remained  unattaln- 
ed,  and  to  a  near  alliance  with  It  they  were 
elevated  by  the  marriage  of  the  queen  of  Scots 
to  the  dauphin.  In  order  to  gratify  their 
own  vanity,  and  to  render  their  niece  more 
worthy  the  heir  of  Frdnce,  they  set  on  foot 
her  claim  to  the  crown  of  England,  which 
was  founded  on  pretences  not  unplausible. 

The  tragical  amours  and  marriages  of  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  are  known  to  all  the  world.  Mov¬ 
ed  by  the  caprices  of  his  love,  or  of  his  re¬ 
sentment,  that  impatient  and  atbitrary  mo¬ 
narch  had  divorced  or  beheaded  four  of  the  six' 
queens  whom  he  married.  In  order  to  gratify 
him,  both  his  daughters  had  been  declared 
illegitimate  by  act  of  parliament  *,  and  yet, 
with  that  fantastic  inconsistency  which  di¬ 
stinguishes  his  character,  he  in  his  last  will, 
whereby  he  was  empowered  to  settle  the  or¬ 
der  of  successiof!,  called  both  of  them  to 
the  throne,  upon  the  death  nf  their  brother 
Edward  y  and,  at  the  same  time,  passing  by 
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tlie  posterity  of  his  eldest  sister  Margaret 
queen  of  Scotland,  he  appointed  the  line  of 
succession  to  continue  in  the  descendants  of 
his  younger  sister  the  dutchess  of  Suffolk. 

In  consequence  of  this  destination,  the  va¬ 
lidity  whereof  was  admitted  by  the  English, 
but  never  recognised  by  foreigners,  Mary  had 
reigned  in  England  without  the  least  com¬ 
plaint  of  neighbouring  princes.  But  the  same 
causes  which  facilitated  her  accession  to  the 
throne,  were  obstacles  to  the  elevation  of  her 
sister  Elizabeth,  and  rendered  her  possession 
of  it  precarious  and  insecure.  Rome  trena- 
bled  for  the  catholic  faith,  under  a  protestant 
queen  of  such  eminent  abilities.  The  same 
superstitious  fears  alarmed  the  court  of  Spain  j 
and  France  beheld  with  indignation  a  throne, 
to  which  the  queen  of  Scots  could  form  so 
many  pretensions,  occupied  by  a  rival,  whose 
birth,  in  the  opinion  of  all  good  catholics,  ex¬ 
cluded  her  from  any  legal  right  of  succession. 
The  impotent  hatred  of  the  Roman  pontiff, 
or  the  slow  councils  of  Philip  II.  would  have 
produced  no  sudden  or  formidable  effect. 
The  ardent  and  impetuous  ambition  of  the 
princes  of  Lorrain,  who  at  that  time  govern¬ 
ed  the  court  of  Franccj  was  more  decisive,- 
and  more  to  be  dreaded.  Instigated  by  them, 
Henry,  soon  after  the  death  of  Mary,  per¬ 
suaded  bis  daughter-in-law,  and  her  husband, 
to  assume  the  title  of  king  and  queen  of  Eng¬ 
land.  They  affected  to  publish  this  to  all 
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Europe.  They  used  that  style  and  appella¬ 
tion.  in  public  papers,  seme  of  which  still 
retoaia  *.  The  arms  of  England  were  en¬ 
graved  on  theis  coin  and  plate,  and  home  by 
them  on  all  occasions.  No  preparations,  ho-w- 
ever,  w'ere  made  to  support  this  premature 
and  impolitic  claim.  Elizabeth  was  already- 
seated  cn  her  throne  she  possessed  all  the 
intrepidity  of  spirit,  and  all  the  arts  of  policy, 
which  wTere  necessary  for  maintaining  that  sta¬ 
tion.  England  rvas  growing  into  reputation 
for  na-vul  power.  The  marine  of  France  had 
been  utterly  neglected  5  and  Scotland  remain¬ 
ed  the  only  avenue  by  which  the  territories 
of  Elizabeth  could  be  approached.  It  w’as 
on  that  side,  therefore,  that  the  princes  of 
Lorrain  determined  to  make  their  attack  f  ; 
and  by  using  the  name  and  pretensions  of 
the  Scottish  queen,  they  hoped  to  rouse  the 
English  catholics,  formidable  at  that  time 
for  their  zeal  ami  numbers,  and  exasperated  to 
the  utmost  against  Elizabeth,  on  account  of 
the  change  which  she  had  made  in  the  national 
tehgton. 

It  w'as.  vuIa,to  expect  the  assistance  of  the 
Scottish  protestants  t®  dethrone  a  queen,  whom 
all  Europe  esteemed  the  guardian  and  del'end- 
ez  of  the  reformed  fedth.  To  break  the  power 
and  repututica  of  that  party  in  Scotland,  be¬ 
came,  for  this  reason,  a  necessary  step  towards 

•  Angers.  Diplom.  Scot.  No.  68,  et  t6j. 
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the  invasion  of  England.  With  this  the  prin¬ 
ces  of  Lorraln  resolved  to  open  their  scheme. 
And  as  persecution  was  the  only  method  for 
suppressing  religious  opinions  known  in  that 
age,  or  dictated  by  the  despotic  and  sanguin¬ 
ary  spirit  of  the  Romish  superstition,  this, 
in  its  utmost  violence,  they  determined  to 
employ.  The  Earl  of  Argyle,  the  prior  of 
St.  Andrew's,  and  other  leaders  of  the  party, 
■were  marked  cut  by  them  for  immediate  de¬ 
struction  *  j  and  they  hoped,  by  punishing 
them,  to  intimidate  their  followers.  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  this  purpose  ■were  sent  from  France  to 
the  queen  regent.  That  humane  and  sagacious 
princess  condemned  a  measure  ■which  was 
equally  violent  and  impolitic.  By  long  re¬ 
sidence  in  Scotland,  she  had  become  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  eager  and  impatient  temper  of 
the  nation  j  she  well  knew^  the  power,  the 
r.umber,  and  popularity  of  the  protestant 
leaders  ;  and  had  been  a  witness  to  the  intre¬ 
pid  and  unconquerable  resolution  which  re-^ 
ligious  fervour  could  inspire.  What  then 
could  be  gained  by  rousing  this  dangerous- 
spirit,  which  hitherto  all  the  arts  of  policy 
•had  scarce  been  able  to  restrain  ?  If  it  once 
broke  loose,  the  authority  of  a  regent  would 
be  little  capable  to  subdue,  or  even  to  mode¬ 
rate  its  rage.  And  if,  in  order  to  quell  it, 
foreign  forces  were  called  in,  this  would  give 
•he  alarm  to  the  whole  nation,  irritated  al- 
^  Forbes,  i.  ij2. 
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ready  at  the  excessive  power  which  the 
French  possessed  in  the  kingdom,  and  suspi¬ 
cious  of  all  their  designs.  Amidst  the  shock 
■which  this  might  occasion,  far  from  hoping 
to  exterminate  the  protestant  doctrine,  it 
would  be  well  if  the  whole  fabric  of  the  esta¬ 
blished  church  were  not  shaken,  and  perhaps 
overturned  from  the  foundation.  These  pru¬ 
dent  remonstrances  made  no  impression  on  her 
brothers ;  precipitant,  but  inflexible  in  all 
their  resolutions,  they  insisted  on  the  full  and 
rigorous  execution  of  their  plan.  Mary, 
passionately  devoted  to  the  interests  of  France, 
and  ready,  on  ail  occasions,  to  sacrifice  her  own 
opinions  to  the  inclinations  of  her  brothers, 
prepared  to  execute  their  commands  with  im¬ 
plicit  submission  * ;  and,  contrary  to  her  own 
judgment,  and  to  all  the  rules  of  sound  p'oli- 
cy,  she  became  the  instrument  of  exciting 
civil  commotions  in  Scotland,  which  ended 
with  the  ruin  of  the  French  power,  and  of  the 
popish  religion  in  that  kingdom. 

From  the  time  of  the  queen’s  competition 
for  the  regency  -with  the  duke  of  Chatelhe- 
rault,the  popish  clergy,  under  the  direction  of 
the  archbishop  of  St.  Aixlrew’s,  had  set  them¬ 
selves  in  opposition  to  all  her  measures.  Her 
first  step  towards  the  execution  of  her  new 
scheme,  was  to  regain  their  favour.  Nor 
was  this  reconcilement  a  matter  of  difficulty. 
The  popish  ecclesiastics,  separated  from  the 

*  Slelv.  48.  Mem.  de  Castlenau,  ap.  Jebb.  vol.  ii. 
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rest  of  mankind  by  tiie  law  of  celibacy,  the 
boldest  and  most  successi’ul  invention  of  hu¬ 
man  policy;  and  combined  among  themselves 
in  the  closest  and  most  sacred  union ;  have  been 
accustomed,  in  every  age,  to  sacrifice  all  pri¬ 
vate  and  particular  passions  to  the  dignity  and 
interest  of  their  order.  Delighted,  on  this 
occasion,  with  the  prospect  of  triumphing  o- 
ver  a  faction  whose  encroachments  they  had 
long  dreaded,  and  animated  with  the  hopes 
of  re-establishing  their  declining  grandeur  on 
a  firmer  basis,  they  at  once  cancelled  the 
memory  of  past  injuries,  and  engaged  to  se¬ 
cond  the  queen  in  all  her  attempts  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  reformation.  The  queen, 
being  secure  of  their  assistance,  openly  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  decrees  of  the  convocation,  by 
which  the  principles  of  the  reformers  were 
condemned  ;  and  at  the  same  time  she  issued 
a  proclamation,  enjoining  all  persons  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  approaching  festival  of  Easter  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Romish  ritual. 

As  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  mistake  the 
queen’s  Intentions,  the  protestants,  who  saw 
the  danger  approach,  in  order  to  avert  it,  em¬ 
ployed  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Campbell  of  Loudon,  to  expostulate  with  her 
concerning  this  change  towards  severity, 
which  their  foimer  services  had  so  little 
merited,  and  which  her  reiterated  promises 
gave  them  reason  to  expect.  She,  w’ithout 
disguise  or  apology,  ai-owed  to  them  her  re- 
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solution  of  extirpating  the  reformed  religion 
out  of  the  kingdom.  And,  upon  their  ur¬ 
ging  her  former  engagements,  with  an  uncourt- 
ly,  but  honest  boldness,  she  so  far  forgot  her 
usual  moderation,  as  to  utter  a  sentiment, 
which,  however  apt  those  of  royal  condition 
may  be  to  entertain  it,  prudence  should  teach 
them  to  conceal  with  the  utmost  care.  “  The 
promises  of  princes,”  says  she,  “ought  not 
to  be  too  carefully  remembered,  nor  the  per¬ 
formance  of  them  exacted,  unless  it  suits  their 
otvn  convenlency.” 

The  indignation  which  betrayed  the  queen 
into  this  rash  expression,  w'as  nothing  in  com¬ 
parison  of  that  with  which  she  was  animated, 
upon  hearing  that  the  public  exercise  of  the  re¬ 
formed  religion  had  been  introduced  into  the 
tow«  of  Perth.  At  once  she  threw  off  the  mask, 
and  commanded  all  the  protestaiit  preachers 
in  the  kingdom  to  be  summoned  to  a  court  of 
justice,  which  was  to  be  held  at  Stirling  on  the 
I  oth  of  May.  The  protestants,  wdio,  from  their 
unicn,  began  about  this  time  to  be  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  the  name  of  the  Congregation,  were 
alarmed,  but  not  intimidated  by  this  danger, 
and  instantly  resolved  not  to  abandon  the  men 
to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  the  most 
valuable  of  all  blessings,  the  knowledge  of 
truth.  At  that  time  there  prevailed  in  Scot¬ 
land,  with  respect  to  criminal  trials,  ^  cus¬ 
tom,  introduced  at  first  by  the  institutions  of 
vassalage  and  clanship,  and  tolerated  after- 
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wards  under  a  feeble  government :  any  person 
accused  of  a  crime  rvas  accompanied  to  the 
place  of  trial  by  a  retinue  of  his  friends  and 
adherents,  assembled  for  that  purpose  from 
every  corner  of  the  kingdom.  Authorised 
by  this  ancient  practice,  the  reformed  conven¬ 
ed  in  great  numbers  to  attend  their  pastors 
to  Stirling.  7'he  queen  dreaded  their  ap¬ 
proach  with  a  train  so  numerous,  though  un¬ 
armed,  and  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  ad¬ 
vancing,  she  empowered  John  Erskine  of 
Dun,  a  person  of  eminent  authority  with  the 
party,  to  promise,  in  her  name,  that  she  ■would 
put  a  stop  to  the  intended  trial,  on  condition  the 
preachers  and  their  retinue  advanced  no  near¬ 
er  to  Stirling.  Erskine,  being  convinced 
himself  of  the  queen’s  sincerity,  served  her 
with  the  utmost  zealj  and  the  protestants, 
averse  from  proceeding  to  any  act  of  violence, 
listened  with  pleasure  to  so  pacific  a  proposi¬ 
tion.  The  preachers,  with  a  few  leaders  of 
the  party,  remained  at  Perth  ;  the  multitude, 
which  had  gathered  from  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  dispersed,  and  retired  to  their 
own  habitations. 

But  notwithstanding  this  solemn  promise, 
the  queen,  on  the  loth  of  May,  proceeded  to 
call  to  trial  the  persons  who  had  been  sum¬ 
moned  ;  and  upon  their  non-appearance,  the 
rigour  of  justice  took  place,  and  they  were 
pronounced  outlaws.  By  this  ignoble  arti¬ 
fice,  so  incompatible  •'.vlth  reg-al  dignity,  and 
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SO  inconsistent  %vitii  tliat  integrity  rvhicli 
should  prevail  in  all  transactions  between  a 
sovereign  and  his  pcopky  the  queen  forfeited 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  whole  na¬ 
tion.  The  protestauts,  shocked  no  less  at 
the  indecency  whth  which  she  violated  the 
public  faith^  than  at  the  danger  which  threat¬ 
ened  themselves,  prepared  boldly  for  their 
own  defence.  Erskine,  enraged  at  haviirg 
been  made  the  instrument  for  deceiving  his 
party,  instaittly  abandoned  Stirling,  and  re¬ 
pairing  to  Perth,  added  to  the  zeal  of  his  as¬ 
sociates,  by  his  representations  of  the  queen’s 
inflexible  resolution  to  suppress  their  religion. 

The  popular  rhetoric  of  Knox  powerfully 
seconded  these  representations.  Knox  hav¬ 
ing  been  carried  a  prisoner  into  France,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  other  persons  taken  in  the 
castle  of  St.  Andrew’s,  soon  made  his  escape 
out  of  that  country  •,  and  residing  sometimes 
in  England,  sometimes  in  Scotland,  had  at 
last  been  driven  cut  of  both  kingdoms  by  the 
rage  of  the  popish  clergy,  and  was  obliged 
to  retire  to  Geneva.  Thence  he  rvas  called 
by  the  leaders  of  the  protestants  in  Scotland  j 
and,  in  compliance  with  their  solicitations, 
he  set  out  for  his  native  country,  where  he 
arrived  a  few  days  before  the  trial  appointed 
at  Stirling.  He  hurried  instantly  to  Perth, 
to  share  with  his  brethren  in  the  common 
danger,  or  to  assist  them  in  promoting  the 
common  cause.  While  theit  minds  were  iu 
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that  ferment,  which  the  queen's  perfidious¬ 
ness  and  their  own  danger  occasioned,  he 
mounted  the  pulpit,  and  by  a  vehement  ha¬ 
rangue  against  idolatry,  intiamed  the  mul¬ 
titude  with  the  utmost  rage.  The  indiscre¬ 
tion  of  a  priest,  who,  immediately  after 
Knox’s  sermon,  was  preparing  to  celebrate 
mass,  and  began  to  decorate  the  altar  for 
that  purpose,  precipitated  them  into  immedi¬ 
ate  action.  With  tumultuary,  but  irresisti¬ 
ble  violence,  they  fell  upon  the  churches  in 
that  city,  overturned  the  altars,  defaced  the 
pictures,  broke  in  pieces  the  images  j  and  pro¬ 
ceeding  next  to  the  monasteries,  they,  in  a  few 
hours,  laid  those  sumptuous  fabrics  almost  level 
v.’ith  the  ground.  This  riotous  insurrection 
was  not  the  effect  of  any  concert,  or  previ¬ 
ous  deliberation.  Censured  by  the  reformed 
preachers,  and  publicly  condemned  by  the 
persons  of  most  power  and  credit  with  the 
party,  It  must  be  regarded  merely  as  an  acci¬ 
dental  eruption  of  popular  rage 

But  to  the  queen  herself  these  proceedings 
appeared  in  a  very  different  light.  Besides 
their  manifest  contempt  for  her  authority, 
the  protestants  had  violated  every  thing  in 
religion  w’hich  she  esteemed  venerable  or 
holy  •,  and  on  both  these  accounts,  she  deter¬ 
mined  to  inflict  the  severest  vengeance  cn 
the  whole  party.  She  had  already  drawn 
the  troops  In  Trench  pay  to  Stirling  :  with 
*•  Knox,  Hiat.  1^7,  128. 
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these,  and  what  Scottish  forces  she  could  le- 
Ty  of  a  sudden,  she  marched  directly  to 
Perth,  in  hopes  of  surprising  the  protestant 
leaders  before  they  could  assemble  their  fol- 
lov.'ers,  whom,  out  of  confidence  in  her  dis¬ 
ingenuous  promises,  they  had  rashly  been  in¬ 
duced  to  dismiss.  Intelligence  of  these  pre¬ 
parations  and  menaces  tras  soon  conveyed  to 
Perth.  The  protestants  would  gladly  have 
soothed  the  queen  by  addresses,  both  to  her¬ 
self  and  to  the  persons  of  greatest  credit  in 
her  court ;  but  finding  her  inexorable,  they 
with  great  vigour  took  measures  for  their 
own  defence.  Their  adherents,  animated 
with  zeal  for  religion,  and  eager  to  expose 
themselves  in  So  good  a  cause,  flocked  in 
such  numbers  to  Perth,  that  they  net  only 
secured  the  town  from  danger,  but  were 
within  a  few  days  in  a  condition  to  take 
the  field,  and  to  face  the  queen,  who  ad¬ 
vanced  with  an  army  seven  thousand  strong. 

Neither  party,  however,  was  impatient  to 
engage.  The  queen  dreaded  the  event  of  a 
battle  with  men,  whom  the  fervour  of  reli¬ 
gion  raised  above  the  sense  of  fear  or  of  dan¬ 
ger.  The  protestants  beheld  with  regret  the 
Earl  of  Argyle,  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
and  some  other  eminent  persons  of  their  par¬ 
ty,  still  adhering  to  the  queen  •,  and  destitute 
of  their  aid  and  counsel,  declined  hazarding 
an  action,  the  ill  success  of  which  mieht 
have  proved  the  ruin  of  their  cau'c.  The 
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prospect  of  an  accommcdaticn  tvas  for  these 
reasons  highly  acceptable  to  both  sides  :  Ar- 
gyle  and  the  prior,  who  were  the  queen’s 
commissioners  for  conducting  the  negocia- 
tion,  seem  to  have  been  sincerely  desirous 
of  reconciling  the  contending  factions  ;  and 
the  Earl  of  Glencairn  arriving  unexpectedly 
with  a  powerful  reinforcement  to  the  congre¬ 
gation,  augmented  the  queen’s  eagerness  for 
peace.  A  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded, 
in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  both  armies 
should  be  disbanded,  and  the  gates  of  Perth 
Set  open  to  the  queen  j  that  indemnity  should 
be  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city, 
and  to  all  others  concerned  in  the  late  insur¬ 
rection  j  that  no  French  garrison  should  be 
left  in  Perth,  and  no  French  soldiers  should 
approach  within  three  miles  of  that  place  ; 
and  that  a  parliament  should  immediately  be 
held,  in  order  to  compose  whateyer  differen¬ 
ces  might  still  remain  *. 

The  leaders  of  the  congregation,  distrustful 
.of  the  queen’s  sincerity,  and  sensible  that  con¬ 
cessions,  llowing  not  from  inclination,  but  ex¬ 
torted  by  the  necessity  of  her  affairs,  could  not 
long  remain  in  force,  entered  into  a  new  associ¬ 
ation,  \_Ma-\i  29,]  by  which  they  bound  them¬ 
selves,  on  the  first  Infringement  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  treaty,  or  on  the  least  appearance  of  dan¬ 
ger  to  their  religion,  to  re-assemble  their  fpl- 
*  Keith,  89. 
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lowers,  and  to  take  arms  in  defence  of  what 
they  esteemed  the  cause  of  God  and  of  their 
country  *. 

The  queen,  by  her  conduct,  demonstrated 
these  precautions  to  be  the  result  of  no 
groundless  or  unnecessary  fear.  No  sooner 
were  the  protestant  forces  dismissed,  than 
she  broke  every  article  in  the  treaty.  She 
iitroduced  French  troops  into  Perth,  fined 
some  of  the  inhabitants,  banished  others, 
removed  the  magistrates  out  of  office,  and. 
On  her  retiring  to  Stirling,  she  left  behind 
her  a  garrison  of  six  hundred  men,  with  or¬ 
ders  to  allow  the  exercise  of  no  other  religion 
than  the  Roman  catholic.  The  situation  of 
Perth,  a  place  at  that  time  of  some  strength, 
and  a  town  the  most  proper  of  any  in  the 
kingdom  for  the  station  of  a  garrison, 
seems  to  have  allured  the  queen  to  this  un¬ 
justifiable  and  ill-judged  breach  of  public' 
faith  ;  which  she  endeavoured  to  colour,  by 
alleging  that  the  body  of  men  left  at  Perth 
was  entirely  composed  of  native  Scots,  though 
kept  in  pay  by  the  king  of  France. 

The  queen’s  scheme  began  gradually  to 
unfold.  It  was  now  apparent,  that  not  only 
the  religion,  but  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom, 
were  threatened  ;  and  that  the  French  troops 
were  to  be  employed  as  instruments  for  sub¬ 
duing  the  Scots,  and  wreathing  the  yoke  a- 
bout  their  necks.  Martial  as  the  genius  of 
the  Scots  t?icn  was,  the  poverty-  of  their 
Knox,  13®. 
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country  made  It  impossible  to  keep  their 
armies  long  assembled  y  and  even  a  very 
small  body  of  regular  troops  might  have 
proved  formidable  to  the  nation,  though  con¬ 
sisting  wholly  of  soldiers.  But  what  number 
of  French  forces  were  then  in  Scotland,  at 
what  time,  and  under  what  pretexts  they  re¬ 
turned,  after  having  left  the  kingdom  in  the 
year  J550,  we  cannot  with  any  certainty  de¬ 
termine.  Cotemporary  historians  often  se¬ 
lect  with  little  judgment  the  circumstances 
which  they  transmit  to  posterity  j  and  with, 
respect  to  matters  of  the  greatest  curiosity 
and  Importance.,  leave  succeeding  ^iges  alto¬ 
gether  in  the  dark.  We  may  eonjectiCire, 
however,  from  some  passages  in  Buchanan, 
that  the  French  and  Scots  in  French  pay  a- 
monnted  at  least  to  three  thousand  men,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  IVIons.  D’Qysel,  a  crea¬ 
ture  of  the  house  of  Guise  5  and  they  were 
sjoon  augmented  to  a  much,  more  formidable 
number. 

The  queen,  encouraged  by  having  so  con¬ 
siderable  a  body  of  well-disciplined  troops  at 
her  command,  and  instigated  by  the  violent 
counsels  of  D’Oysel,  had  ventured,  as  we 
have,  observed,  to  violate  the  treaty  of  Perth, 
and  by  that  rash  action  once  more  threw  the 
nation  into  the  most  dangerous  convulsions. 
The  Earl  of  Argyle  and  prior  of  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  instantly  deserted  a  court  where  faith 
and  honour  seemed  to-  be,  no  longer  tegarde4’ 
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'I'he  batons  from  tlie  neighbouring  counties 
repaired  to  them,  the  preachers  roused  the 
people  to  arms,  and  wherever  tliey  came, 
the  same  \dolent  operations  which  accident 
had  occasioned  at  Perth,  were  now  encou» 
raged  out  of  policy.  The  enraged  multitude 
was  let  loose,  and  churches  and  monasteries, 
the  monuments  of  ecclesiastic  pride  and  lux¬ 
ury,  rvere  sacrificed  to  their  zeal. 

In  order  to  check  thejr  career,  the  queen, 
without  losing  a  moment,  put  her  troops  in 
motion  j  but  the  zeal  of  the  congregation  got 
the  start  once  more  of  her  vigilance  and  acti<- 
vity.  In  that  warlike,  age,  when  all  naen 
were  accustomed  to  arms,  and  on  the.  least 
prospect  of  danger  were  ready  to  run  to  them, 
the  leaders  of  the  protestants  found  no  diffi¬ 
culty  to  raise  an  army.  Though  they  set  out 
from  St.  Andrew’s  with  a  slender  train  of  a« 
hundi’ed  horse,  crowds  flocked  to  their  stand¬ 
ards  from  every  corner  of  the  country  through 
which  they  marched,  and  before  they  reached 
Falkland,  a  village  only  ten  miles  distant, 
they  were  able  to  meet  the  queen  with  a  su¬ 
perior  force 

The  queen,  surprised  at  the  approach  of 
so  formidable  a  body,  which  was  drawn  up 
by  its  leaders  in  such  a  manner  as  added 
greatly  in  appearance  to  its  numbers,  had  a- 
gain  recourse  to  negoclation.  She  found, 
however,  that;  the  preservation  of  the-  protest- 
*  Knox,  141. 
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ant  religion,  tlieir  zeal  for  ’ivliich  had  at  first 
roused  the  leaders  of  the  congregation  to  take 
arms,  was  not  the  only  object  they  had  now 
in  view.  I’hey  were  animated  with  the  w'arm- 
est  love  of  civil  liberty,  ivhich  they  conceived 
to  be  in  imminent  danger,  from  the  attempts 
of  the  French  forces  ;  and  these  tv/o  passions 
mingling,  added  reciprocally  to  each  other’s 
strength.  Together  with  more  enlarged  no¬ 
tions  in  religion,  the  reformation  filled  the 
human  mind  with  more  liberal  and  generous 
sentiments  concerning  civil  government.  The 
genius  of  popery  is  extremely  favourable  to 
the  power  of  princes.  The  implicit  submis¬ 
sion  to  all  her  decrees  ivhich  the  Romish 
church  exacts,  prepares  and  breaks  the  mind 
for  political  servitude  ;  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  reformers,  by  overturning  the  established 
system  of  superstition,  weakened  the  firmest 
foundations  of  civil  tyranny.  That  bold  spi¬ 
rit  of  inquiry  which  led  men  to  reject  theolo¬ 
gical  errors,  accompanied  them  into  other 
sciences,  and  discovered  every  wTere  the  same 
manly  zeal  for  truth.  A  new  study  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  same  time,  added  greater  forco 
to  the  spirit  of  liberty.  Men  became  ac¬ 
quainted  wdth  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors, 
who  described  exquisite  models  of  free  go¬ 
vernment,  far  superior  to  the  inaccurate  and 
oppressive  system  established  by  the  feudal 
law  ;  and  produced  such  illustrious  examples 
of  public  virtue,  as  wonderfully  suited  both 
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the  eircumstances  and  spirit  of  tiiat  age. 
Many  among  the  most  eminent  reformers 
were  themselves  considerable  masters  in  an¬ 
cient  learning  ;  and  all  of  them  eagerly  a- 
dopted  the  maxims  and  spirit  of  the  ancients 
with  regard  to  government  *.  The  most  ar- 
dent  love  of  liberty  accompanied  the  protest- 
ant  religion  throughout  all  its  progress  j  and 
wherever  it  was  embraced  it  rou.sed  an  inde¬ 
pendent  spirit,  which  rendered  men  attentive 
to  their  privileges  as  subjects,  and  jealous  of 
the  encroachments  of  their  sovereigns.  Knox, 
and  the  otlier  preachers  of  the  reformation,  in¬ 
fused  generous  sentiments  concerning  govern¬ 
ment  into  the  minds  of  their  hearers  and  the 
Scottish  barons,  naturally  free  and  bold,  were 
prompted  to  assert  their  rights  with  more 
freedom  and  boldness  than  ever.  Instead  of 
obeying  the  queen  regent,  who  had  enjoined 
them  to  lay  doivn  their  arms,  they  demanded 
not- only  the  redress  of  their  religious  griev¬ 
ances,  but,  as  a  preliminary  towards  settling 

*  The  exeessive  admiration  ot  ancient  policy  was 
the  occasion  of  Knox’s  famous  book  concerning  die 
Government  of  Women,  wherein,  conformable  to 
the  maxims  of  the  ancient  legislators,  which  modern 
experience  has  proved  to  be  ill-founded,  he  pronounces 
the  elevation  of  women  to  the  supreme  authprity  to  be 
utterly  destructive  of  good  goveniraent.  His  princi¬ 
ples,  authorities,  and  examples,  were  all  drawn  from 
ancient  writers.  The  same  observation  may  be  mada 
with  regard  to  Buchanan’s  Dialogue,  De  Juke  Recvi 
APUD  ScoTos.  It  is  founded  not  on  the  maxims  of  feui 
•tlal,  but  of  ancient  government. 
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the  nation,  and  securing  its  liberties,  requir* 
r.d  the  immediate  expulsion  of  the  French 
troops  out' of  Scotland.  It  was  not  in  the 
queen’s  potver  to  make  so  important  a  con.^ 
cession,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  French 
monarch  j  and  as  some  time  ivas  requisite  in 
order  to  obtain  that^  she  hoped,  during  this 
interval,  to  receive  such  reinforcements  from 
France  as  would  insure  tlie  accomplishment 
of  that  design  which  she  had  twice  attempted 
with  unequal  strength.  Meanwhile,  she 
greed  to  a  cessation  of  arms  for  eight  days 
\_Jane  133,  and  before  the  expiration  of  these 
engaged  to  transport  the  French  troops  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Forth,  and  to  send  commis¬ 
sioners  to  St.  Andrew’s,  who  should  labour  to 
liring  all  differences  to  accommodation.  As 
she  hoped,  by  means  of  the  French  troops, 
to  overawe  the  protestants  in  the  southern 
counties,  the  former  article  in  the  treaty  was 
punctually  executed  j  tlie  latter,  having  been 
inserted  merely  to  amuse  the  congregation, 
was  no  longer  remembered. 

By  these  reiterated  and  wanton  Instances 
of  perfidy,  the  queen  lost  all  credit  with  her 
adversaries  ■,  and  no  safety  appearing  in  any 
other  course,  they  again  took  arm.s  rvith  more 
inflamed  resentment,  and  svith  bolder  and 
more  extensive  views.  The  removing  of  the 
French  forces  had  laid  open  to  them  all  the 
country  situated  between  Forth  and  Tay. 
P.frth  alone  remained  subjected  to  the  inso- 
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lence  and  exactions  of  the  garrison  which  the 
<jueen  had  left  there,  and  implored  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  the  congregation  for  their  relief. 
Thither  they  marched,  and  having  without 
effect  required  the  queen  to  evacuate  the 
town,  in  terms  of  the  former  treaty,  they  pre¬ 
pared  to  besiege  it  in  form.  The  queen  em¬ 
ployed  the  E^rl  of  Huntly  and  Lord  Erskine 
to  divert  them  from  this  enterprise  ;  but  her 
wonted  artihjees  rvere  of  no  avail ;  repeated 
so  often,  they  could  deceive  no  longer  j  and 
without  listening  to  them  the  protestants  con¬ 
tinued  the  siege,  and  soon  obliged  the  garri¬ 
son  to  capitulate. 

After  the  loss  of  Perth,  the  queen  endea¬ 
voured  to  seize  Stirling,  a  place  of  some 
strength,  and,  from  its  command  of  the  only 
bridge  over  the  Forth,  of  great  importance. 
But  the  leaders  of  the  congregation,  having 
intelligence  of  her  design,  prevented  the  exe- 
cution  of  it,  by  an  hasty  march  thither  with 
part  of  their  forces.  The  inhabitants,  heartily 
attached  to  the  cause,  set  open  to  them  the 
gates  of  their  town.  Thence  they  advanced 
with  the  same  rapidity  towards  Edinburgh, 
which  the  queen,  on  their  approach,  aban¬ 
doned  with  precipitation,  and  retired  to  Dun¬ 
bar. 

The  protestant  army,  wherever  it  came, 
kindled  or  spread  the  ardour  of  reformation, 
and  the  utmost  excesses  of  violence  were  com¬ 
mitted  upon  churches  and  monasteries.  Th^ 
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fonner  ivere  spoiled  of  every  decoration 
which  tvas  then  esteemed  sacred,  the  latter 
tvere  laid  in  ruins.  We  are  apt,  at  this  dis¬ 
tance  of  time,  to  condemn  the  furious  zeal  of 
the  reformers,  and  to  regret  the  overthroiv 
of  so  many  stately  fabrics,  the  monuments  of 
our  ancestors  magnificence,  and  among  the 
noblest  ornaments  of  the  kingdom.  But  a- 
midst  the  violence  of  a  reformation  carried  on 
in  opposition  to  legal  authority,  some  irregu¬ 
larities  were  unavoidable ;  and  perhaps  no 
cue  could  have  been  permitted  more  proper 
to  allure  and  interest  the  multitude,  or  more 
fatal  to  the  grandeur  of  the  established  church. 
J'lo’.vever  absurd  and  ill-founded  the  specula¬ 
tive  errors  of  popery  may  be,  some  inquiry 
and  attention  are  necessary  towards  discover¬ 
ing  them.  The  abuses  and  corruptions  which 
had  crept  into  the  public  worship  of  that 
church,  lay  more  open  to  cbservmtion,  and 
by  striking  the  senses,  excited  more  universal 
disguit.  Under  the  long  reign  of  heathen¬ 
ism,  superstition  seems  to  have  exhausted  its 
talent  -oc  invention,  so  that  when  a  supersti¬ 
tious  spirit  seized  Christians,  they  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  imitate  the  heathens  in  the  pom.p  and 
magnificence  of  their  ceremonies,  and  to  bor¬ 
row  from  them  the  ornaments  and  decora¬ 
tions  of  their  temples.  To  the  pure  and 
simple  worship  of  the  primitive  Christians, 
there  succeeded  a  species  of  splendid  idola¬ 
try,  nearly  resembling  those  pagan  originals 
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Vvhence  it  had  been  copied.  The  contrarie¬ 
ty  of  such  observances  to  Uie  spirit  cf  Chris¬ 
tianity,  was  almost  the  first  thing,  in  the  Ro- 
anisli  system,  \Vlii-ch  awakened  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  reformers,  tvho,  applying  to  these 
tile  denunciations  in  the  Old  d'estameat  a- 
gainst  idolatry,  imagined  that  they  cotild  not 
endeavour  at  suppressing  them  tvith  too  much 
zeal.  No  task  could  be  more  acceptable  to 
the  rnultitude  than  to  overturn  these  seats  of 
superstition  ;  they  rim  rvlth  emulation  tO' per¬ 
form  it,  and  happy  was  the  man  ^vhose  hand 
as  most  adventurous  and  successful  in  exe¬ 
cuting  a  work  esteemed  so  pious.  Nor  did 
their  leaders  labour  to  restrain  this  impetuous 
spirit  of  reformation.  Irregiilur  and  violent 
?is  its  sallies  were,  they  tended  directly  to 
tiiat  end  which  they  had  in  view  j  for  by 
demolishing  the  monasteries  throughout  the 
kingdotn,  and  setting  at  liberty  their  v/retch- 
eJ  inhabitants,  they’ hoped  to  render  it  im¬ 
possible  ever  tx>  re-edify  the  one,  or  to  re^ 
assemble  the  other. 

But  amidst  these  irregular  proceedings,  a 
ciraimstaUce  which  does  Iroirour  to  the  con- 
ilutt  and  humanity  of  the  leadfers  of  the  con- 
grfeg'ation  deserves  iiotiee.  They  so  far  re¬ 
strained  the  rage  of  their  folloxvers,  and  were 
able  so  to  tfempef  their  heat  and  zeal,  that 
few  of  the  Roman  catholics  were  exposed  to 
asiy  fiersonal  insult,  and  not  a  single  man 
suffered  death  *. 

*  Lesly,  2^1. 
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At  tlie  same  time  we  discover,  by  the  fa¬ 
cility  with  which. these  great  revolutions  were 
effected,  how  violently  the  current  of  na¬ 
tional  favour  ran  towards  the  reformation. 
No  more  than  three  hundred  men  marched 
out  of  Perth  under  the  Earl  of  Argyle  and 
prior  of  St.  Andrew’s  *  j  with  this  inconsi¬ 
derable  force  they  advanced  :  but  wherever 
they  came,  the  people  joined  them  in  a  bo¬ 
dy  j  their  army  tvas  seldom  less  numerous 
than  five  thousand  men  5  the  gates  of  every 
town  were  thrown  open  to  receive  them  j  and 
without  striking  a  single  blow,  they  took 
possession  of  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,. 
j[>«e  29,]  _ 

This  rapid  and  astonishing  success  seems 
to  have  encouraged  the  reformers  to  extend 
their  views,  and  to  rise  In  their  demands. 
Not  satisfied  rvlth  their  first  claim  of  tolera¬ 
tion  for  their  religion,  they  now  openly  aimed 
at  establishing  the  protestant  doctrine  on 
the  ruin's  ^  of  popery.  For  this  reason,  they 
determined  to  fix  their  residence  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  ^  and,  by  their  appointment,  Knox  and 
some  other  preachers  taking  possession  of  the 
pulpits,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the 
affrightened  clergy,  declaimed  against  the  er¬ 
rors  of  popery  with  such  fervent  zeal  as  could 
not  fail  of  gaining  many  proselytes. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  queen,  who  had  pru¬ 
dently  given  way  to  a  torrent  which  she  could 
not  resist,  observed  with  pleasure  that  it  aory 
*  Keith,  94. 
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began  to  subside.  The  leaders  of  the  coni 
gregation  had  been  aboVe  ttvo  months  lit 
arms,  and  by  the  expences  of  a  campaign 
protracted  so  long  beyond  the  usual  time  bf 
service  in  that  a<ie,  had  exhausted  all  the 
money  ivhich  a  country  ivhere  riches  did  not 
abound  had  been  able  to  supply.  1'he  multi¬ 
tude,  dazzled  ivith  their  success,  and  con¬ 
cluding  the  work  to  be  already  done,  retired 
to  their  own  habitntions.  A  few  only  of  the 
more  zealous  or  wealthy  barons  remained 
svith  their  preachers  at  Edinburgh.  As  in¬ 
telligence  is  procured  in  civil  wars  with  little 
dilhculty,  whatever  was  transacted  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  ivas  soon  known  at  Dunbar  ;  and  the 
oueen,  regulating  her  own  conduct  by  ‘ihfe 
situation  of  her  adversaries,  artfully  aibiised. 
them  with  the  prospect  of  an  immediate  ac- 
comtBodatlon  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  she, 
by  studied  delays,  spun  Out , the  negociations 
for  that  purpose  to  such  a'  length,  that,  in 
the  end,  the  party  dwindled  to  an  inconsider¬ 
able  number,  and,  as  if  peace  liaJ  been  aD 
ready  re-establislied,  became  cx.eless  of  mili¬ 
tary  discipline.  The  queeh,  x^lio  watched 
for  such  an  Opportunity,  advanced  unexpect¬ 
edly  by  a  sudden  march  in  the  night  \vlth  ail 
her  forces,  and  anpearing  before  Edinburgh, 
filled  that  city  with  the  utmost  consternation. 
The  protestants,  weakened  by  the  imprudent 
dispersion  of  their  followers,  durst  not  en¬ 
counter  the  French  troops  in  the  open  field, 
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and  were  even  unable  to  defend  an  ill  foiti^ 
fied  town  against  their  assaults.  Unwilling, 
however,  to  abandon  the  citizens  to  the 
queen’s  mercy,  they  endeavoured,  by  facing 
the  enemy’s  army,  to  gain  time  tor  colleetr 
ing  their  own  associates,  B^t  the  queen,  in 
spite  of  all  their  reastance,  tvould  have  eadly 
t'orced  her  way  into  the  town,  if  the  season¬ 
able  conclusion  of  a  truce  had  not  procured 
her  admisc^ion  without  the  effusion  of  blood. 

Their  dangerous  situation  easily  induced 
the  congregation  tq  listen  to  any  overtures  of 
.peace  •,  and  as  the  queen  was  looking  daily 
for  the  arrival  of  a  strong  reinforcement  from 
Trance,  and  expected  great  advantages  from 
a  cessation  of  aims,  she  also  agreed  to  it  upon 
no  unequal  conditions.  Together  rvith  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  hostilities  frcm  the  24th  of  July  to 
the  toth  of  January,  it  was  stipulated  in  this 
treaty,  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  pretest- 
ants  should  abandon  Edinburgh  next  morn¬ 
ing  5  remain  in  dutiful  subjection  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  queen  regent  )  abstain  from 
all  future  violation  of  religious  houses  5  and 
give  no  interruption  to  tire  established  clergy, 
either  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  or 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  benefices.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  queen  agreed  to  give  no  mo¬ 
lestation  to  the  preachers  or  professors  of  the 
pretestant  religion  ;  to  allow  no  other  form 
of  worship  in  Edinburgh  but  the  reformed  ; 
snd  to  permit  the  free  and  public  exercise  of 
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It  all  over  tl.e  kingdom.  The  queen  hoped 
to  sooth  the  protestants  by  these  liberal  con¬ 
cessions  in  behalf  of  their  religion,  and  ex¬ 
pected,  from  indulging  their  favourite  pas¬ 
sion,  to  render  them  more  compliant  with  re¬ 
spect  to  other  articles,  particuldrly  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  French  troops  out  of  Scotland. 
The  anxiety  which  the  queeh  expressed  for 
retaining  this  body  of  men,  rendered  them 
more  and  more  the  objects  of  national  jea¬ 
lousy  and  aversion.  1  he  immediate  expul¬ 
sion  of  them  %vas  therefore  demanded  anew, 
and  with  greater  warmth  j  but  the  queen, 
taking  advantage  of  the  distress  of  the  ad¬ 
verse  party,  eluded  the  request,  and  would 
consent  to  nothing  more  than  that  a  French 
garrison  should  not  be  introduced  into  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

The  desperath  state  of  their  aiFairs  Imposed 
on  the  congregation  the  necessity  of  agreeing 
to  this  article,  which,  however,  was  very  far 
from  giving  them  satisfaction.  Whatever  ap¬ 
prehensions  the  Scots  had  conceived  frcm  le- 
taining  the  French  forces  in  the  kingdom,, 
were  abundantly  justified  dtiring  the  late  com¬ 
motions.  A  small  body  of  those  troops, 
maintained  in  constant  pay,  and  rendered 
formidable  by  regular  discipline,  had  check¬ 
ed  the  progress  of  a  martial  people,  though 
animated  with  zeal  both  for  religion  and  li¬ 
berty.  The  smallest  addition  to  their  num¬ 
ber,  and  a  considerable  one  was  daily  expect- 
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cd,  might  prove  fatgil  to  public  liberty,  and 
ijcotlanti  might  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
being  redixc'ed,  from  an  independent  king¬ 
dom,  tp  the  mean  condition  of  a  province  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  empire  of  its  powerful  ally,. 

In  order  to  provide  against  this  imminent 
calamity,  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault  and 
Earl  of  Huntly,  immediately  after  conclud¬ 
ing  the  triice,  desired  an  interview  with  the 
x?ldefs  of  the  congregation.  These  two  no- 
Jrlemen,  the  najost  potent  at  that  time  in  Scot¬ 
land.,  were  the  leaders  of  the  party  which 
•■dhered  to  the  established  chnrch.  They 
had  followed  the  queen  during  the  late  com- 
.motions,  and  having  access  to  observe  more 
psirrewly  the  dangerous  tendency  of  hex  coun- 
r-ils,  their  abhorrence  of  the  yoke  which  rvao 
preparing  for  their  country  surmounted  all 
Other  eoasiderntians,  and  determined  them, 
rather  to  endangej  the  religion  which  they 
p?of?ss?^d,  than  to  give  their  aid  towards  the 
execution  her  pernicious  designs.  They 
proceeded  farther,  and  promised  to  Argyle, 
Glencsirn,.  and  the  prior  of  St.  Andreiv’s, 
who  wore  Jippointed  to  meet  with  them,  that 
if  thc;  qussn  should,  with  her  usual  insin- 
ceiit '"iodi-c  pny  article  in  the  treaty  of 
truce,  or  refase  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the 
whole  n.Veion,  by  dismissing  her  French 
troops,  they  would  then  instantly  join  with 
their  countrymen  in  compelling  her  to  a 
measure  wiiich  the  public  safety,  and  the 
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preservation  of  their  liberties,  rendered  ne¬ 
cessary  *. 

\_July  8.]  About  this  time  died  Henry  II. 
of  France,  just  when  he  had  adopted  a  sys¬ 
tem,  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland, 
w’hich  would,  in  all  probability,  have  re¬ 
stored  union  and  tranquillity  to  that  king¬ 
dom  f.  Towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  the 
princes  of  Lorrain  began  visibly  to  decline 
in  favour,  and  the  Constable  Montmorencyj 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Duchess  of  Va- 
lentinois,  recovered  that  ascendant  over  the 
spirit  of  his  master,  which  his  great  experi*' 
ence,  and  his  faithful^  though  often  unfortu¬ 
nate  services,  seemed  justly  to  merit.  That 
prudent  minister  imputed  the  insurrections  in 
Scotland  wholly  to  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorrain,  whose  violent  and  pre¬ 
cipitant  councils  could  not  fail  of  transport¬ 
ing,  beyorid  all  bounds  of  moderation,  meii 
ivhose  minds  were  possessed  with  that  jea¬ 
lousy  which  is  inseparable  from  the  love  of 
civil  liberty,  or  inflamed  with  that  ardour 
which  accompanies  religious  zeal.  And  in 
order  to  convince  Henry  that  he  did  not 
load  his  rivals  with  any  groundless  accusa¬ 
tion,  he  prevailed  to  have  Melvil  J,  a  Scot¬ 
tish  gentleman  of  his  retinue,  dispatched  in¬ 
to  his  native  country  with  instructions  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  motions  both,  of  the  regent  aiid  of 

*  Knox,  154.  t  Mel.  49. 
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her  adversaries  j  and  the  king  agreed  to  re¬ 
gulate  his  future  proceedings  in  that  king¬ 
dom  by  Meivil’s  report. 

Did  history  indulge  herself  in  such  specu¬ 
lations,  it  would  be  amusing  to  inquire  syhat 
a  different  direction  might  have  been  given 
by  this  resolution  to  the  national  spirit  j  and 
to  what  a  different  issue  Meivil’s  report, 
which  would  have  set  the  conduct  of  the 
malecontents  in  the  most  favourable  lighty 
might  have  conducted  the  public  disorders. 
Perhaps  by  gentle  treatment  and  artful  poli¬ 
cy  the  progress  of  the  reformation  might 
have  been  checked,  and  Scotland  broup-ht  to 
depend  upon  France.  Perhaps,  by  gaining 
possession  of  this  avenue,  the  French  might 
have  made  their  way  into  England,  and,  un¬ 
der  colour  of  supporting  Mary’s  title  to  the 
crown,  they  might  have  re-established  the 
Roman  catholic  religion,  and  destroyed  the 
liberties  of  that  kingdom.  But  into  this  bound¬ 
less  field  of  fancy  and  conjecture  the  histori¬ 
an  must  make  no  excursions  :  to  relate  real 
occurrences,  and  to  explain  their  real  causes 
and  effects,  is  his  peculiar  and  only  province. 

The  tragical  and  untimely  death  of  the 
French  monarcli,  put  an  end  to  all  moderate 
and  pacific  measures  with  regard  to  Scotland. 
The  Duke  of  Guise,  and  the  cardinal  his 
brother,  upon  the  accession  of  Francis  II. 
a  piince  void  of  genius,  and  W'ithout  experi¬ 
ence,  assumed  the  chief  direction  of  French 
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affairs.  Allied  so  nearly  to  the  throne,  by  the 
marriage  of  their  niece  the  queen  of  Scots 
to  the  young  king,  they  now  wanted  but  litr 
tie  of  regal  dignity,  and  nothing  of  regal 
pov\er.  This  power  did  not  long  remain  in,- 
active  in  their  hands.  The  same  vast  schemes 
of  ambition  which  they  had  planned  out  un^ 
der  the  former  reign,  were  again  resumed  ; 
and  they  were  enabled,  by  possessing  such 
ample  authority,  to  pursue  them  with  more 
vigour,  and  greater  probability  of  success. 
They  beheld  with  infinite  regret  the  progress 
of  the  protestant  religion  in  Scotland  ;  and 
sensible  what  an  un surmountable  obstacle  it 
would  prove  to  their  designs,  they  bent  all 
their  strength  to  check  its  growth  before  it 
rose  to  any  greater  height.  For  this  purpose, 
they  carried  on  their  preparations  with  all 
possible  expedition,  and  encouraged  the 
queen  their  sister  to  expect  in  a  short  time 
the  arrival  of  an  army  so  powerful,  as  the 
zeal  of  their  adversaries,  however  desperate, 
would  not  venture  to  oppore. 

Nor  were  the  lords  of  the  congregation 
either  ignorant  of  these  violent  counsels 
which  prevailed  in  the  court  of  France 
since  the  death  of  Henry,  or  careless  of 
providing  against  the  danger  which  threaten¬ 
ed  them  from  that  quarter.  The  success  of 
their  cause,  as  well  as  their  personal  safety, 
depending  entirely  on  the  unanimity  and  vi-r 
gour  of  their  own  resolutions,  they  endea- 
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voured  to  guard  against  division,  and  to  ce¬ 
ment  together  more  closely,  by  entering  into 
a  stricter  bond  of  confederacy  and  mutual 
defence.  Two  persons  concurred  in  this  new 
association,  who  brought  a  great  accession 
both  of  reputation  and  of  power  to  the  par¬ 
ty.  These  were  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault, 
and  his  eldest  son  the  Earl  of  Arran.  This 
young  nobleman,  having  resided  some  years 
in  France,  where  he  commanded  the  Scots 
Guards,  had  imbibed  the  protestant  opinions 
concerning  religion.  Hurried  along  by  the 
heat  of  youth,  and  the  zeal  of  a  proselyte, 
he  had  uttered  sentiments,  with  respect  to 
the  points  in  controversy,  which  did  not  suit 
the  temper  of  a  bigotted  court,  intent,  at 
that  juncture,  on  the  extinction  of  the  pro¬ 
testant  religion  j  in  order  to  accomplish 
■which,  the  utmost  pxcesses  of  violence  were 
committed.  The  church  was  suffered  to 
wreck  its  utmost  fury  upon  all  who  were  sus¬ 
pected  of  heresy.  Courts  were  erected  in 
different  parts  of  France  to  take  cognizance 
of  this  crime,  and  by  their  sentences  several 
persons  of  distinction  were  condemned  to  the 
flames. 

But  in  order  to  Inspire  more  universal  ter¬ 
ror,  the  princes  of  Lorrain  resolved  to  select, 
for  a  sacrifice,  some  person  whose  fall  might 
convince  all  ranks  of  men,  that  neither 
splendour  oi  birth,  nor  eminence  in  station, 
would  exempt  from  pi^nishment  those  rvliQ 
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should  be  guilty  of  this  unpardonable  tians-J 
gression.  The  Earl  of  Arran  was  the  per¬ 
son  destined  to  be  the  unhappy  victim  *. 
As  he  was  allied  to  one  throne,  and  the  pre¬ 
sumptive  heir  to  another  ;  as  he  possessed  the 
first  rank  in  his  own  country,  and  enjoyed  an 
honourable  station  in  France  j  his  condemna¬ 
tion  could  not  fail  of  making  the  desired  im¬ 
pression  on  the  whole  kingdom.  But  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorrain  having  let  fall  some 
expressions  wFlch  raised  the  Earl  of  Arran’s 
suspicions  of  the  design,  he  escaped  the  in¬ 
tended  blow  by  a  timely  flight.  Indigna¬ 
tion,  zeal,  resentment,  all  prompted  him  to 
seek  revenge  upon  these  persecutors  of  him¬ 
self  and  of  the  religion  which  he  professed; 
and  as  he  passed  through  England,  on  his 
return  to  his  native  country,  Elizabeth,  by 
hopes  and  promises,  inflamed  those  passions, 
and  sent  him  back  into  Scotland  animated 
with  the  same  implacable  aversion  for  France 
which  possessed  a  great  part  of  his  country¬ 
men.  He  quickly  communicated  these  senti¬ 
ments  to  his  father  the  Duke  of  Chatelhe- 
rault,  w'ho  w’as  already  extremely  disgusted 
with  the  measures  carrying  on  in  Scotland  ; 
and  as  it  was  the  fate  of  that  nobleman  to  be 
governed  in  every  instance  by  those  about 
him,  he  now  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn 
from  the  queen  regent ;  and  having  joined 
^  Tlman.  lib.  xxiv.  p.  46a.  Edit.  Francof. 
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the  congregation,  was  considered  from  that 
time  as  the  head  of  the  party. 

JBut  with  respect  to  him,  this  distinction 
W’as  merely  nominal.  James  Stewart,  prior 
of  St.  Andrew’s,  was  the  person  who  moved 
and  actuated  the  whole  body  of  the  protest- 
spits,  among  whom  he  possessed  that  un» 
bounded  confidence  which  his  strenuous  adhe¬ 
rence  to  their  interest,  and  his  eminent  abili¬ 
ties,  so  justly  merited.  He  was  the  natural 
son  of  James  V.  by  a  daughter  of  Lord  Er- 
skine  ^  and  as  that  amorous  monarch  had 
left  several  others  a  burden  upon  the  crown, 
they  were  all  destined  for  the  church,  where 
4hey  could  be  placed  in  stations  of  dignity 
and  affluence.  In  consequence  of  this  reso¬ 
lution,  the  priory  of  St.  Andrew’s  had  been 
conferred  upon  James;  but  during  so  busy  a 
jeriod,  he  soon  became  disgusted  with  the 
indolence  and  retirement  of  a  monastic  life  j 
and  his  enterprising  genius  called  him  forth 
to  act  a  principal  part  on  a  more  public  and 
conspicuous  theatre.  The  scene  on  which 
he  appeared  required  talents  of  different 
kinds  5  and  military  virtue  and  political  dis¬ 
cernment  w'ere  equally  necessary  in  order  to 
render  him  illustrious.  These  he  possessed  in 
an  eminent  degree.  To  the  most  unquestion¬ 
able  personal  bravery,  he  added  great  skill  in 
the  art  of  War,  and  in  every  enterprise  his 
arms  were  crowned  with  success.  His  sagacity 
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and  penetration  in  civil  affairs  enabled  him, 
amidst  the  reeling  and  turbulence  of  factions, 
to  hold  a  prosperous  course  ;  while  his  bold¬ 
ness  in  defence  of  the  reformation,  together 
with  the  decency,  and  even  severity  of  his 
manners,  secured  him  the  reputation  of  be¬ 
ing  sin^cerely  attached  to  religion,  without 
which  it  was  impossible,  in  that  age,  to 
gain  an  ascendant  over  mankind. 

It  was  not  without  reason  that  the  queen 
dreaded  the  enmity  of  a  man  so  capable  to 
obstruct  her  designs.  And  as  she  could  net, 
with  her  utmost  address,  make  the  least  im¬ 
pression  on  his  fidelity  to  his  associates,  she 
endeavoured  to  lessen  his  influence,  and  to 
scatter  among  them  the  seeds  of  jealousy  and 
distrust,  by  insinuating  that  the  ambition  of 
the  prior  aspired  beyond  the  condition  of  a 
subject,  and  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the 
crown  itself. 

An  accusation  so  improbable  gained  but 
little  credit  j  and  whatever  thoughts  of  this 
kind  the  presumption  of  unexpected  success, 
and  his  elevation  to  the  highest  dignity  in  the 
kingdom,  may  be  alleged  to  have  inspired  at 
any  subsequent  period,  it  Is  certain  that  at 
this  juncture  he  could  form  no  such  vast  de¬ 
sign.  To  dethrone  a  queen  who  wnis  lineal 
heir  to  an  ancient  race  of  raonarchsj  who 
had  been  guilty  of  no  action  by  which  she 
could  forfeit  the  esteem  and  affection  of  her 
subjects  j  who  could  employ,  in  defence  ei 
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her  rights,  the  forces  of  a  kingdom  much 
more  powerful  than  her  own;  and  to  substi¬ 
tute  in  her  place  a  person,  whom  the  illegi¬ 
timacy  of  his  birth,  by  the  practice  of  all 
civilized  nations,  rendered  Incapable  of  any 
inheritance  either  public  or  private  ;  was  a 
project  so  chimerical,  as  the  most  extrava¬ 
gant  ambition  would  scarce  entertain,  and 
could  never  conceive  to  be  practicable.  The 
promise  too,  which  the  prior  made  to  Mei- 
vil,  of  residing  contsantly  in  France,  on 
condition  the  public  grievances  were  redress¬ 
ed*;  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the 
Duke  of  Chatelherault  and  his  son,  the  pre¬ 
sumptive  heirs  to  the  crown  ;  and  the  con¬ 
currence  of  almost  the  whole  Scottish  nobles, 
in  promoting  those  measures  by  which  he 
gave  offence  to  the  French  court,  go  far  to¬ 
wards  his  vindication  from  those  illegal  and 
criminal  designs,  with  the  imputation  of 
which  the  queen  endeavoured  at  that  time 
to  load  him. 

The  arrival  of  a  thousand  French  soldiers 
compensated,  in  some  degree,  for  the  loss 
which  the  queen  sustained  by  the  defection 
of  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault.  These  were 
immediately  commanded  to  fortify  Leith,  in 
which  place,  on  account  of  its  commodious 
harbour,  and  its  situation  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  heart  of  a 
plentiful  country,  the  queen  resolved  to  fix 
*  Melvil, 
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the  head-quarters  of  her  foreign  forces. 
This  unpopular  measure,  by  the  manner  of 
executing  it,  was  rendered  still  more  unpo. 
pular.  In  order  to  bring  the  town  entirely 
under  their  command,  the  French  turned  out 
a  great  part  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and 
taking  possession  of  the  houses,  which  they 
had  obliged  them  to  abandon,  presented  to 
the  view  of  the  Scots  two  objects  equally 
irritating  and  offensive  5  on  the  one  hand,  a 
number  of  their  countrymen  expelled  their 
habitations  by  violence,  and  wandering  with¬ 
out  any  certain  abode  j  on  the  other,  a  co¬ 
lony  of  foreigners,  settling,  with  their  -wives 
and  children,  in  the  heart  of  Scotland,  grow¬ 
ing  into  strength  by  daily  reinforcements,  and 
openly  preparing  a  yoke,  to  which,  without 
some  timely  exertion  of  national  spirit,  the 
whole  kingdom  must  of  necessity  submit. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  concern  that  the 
lords  of  the  congregation  beheld  this  bold 
and  decisive  step  taken  by  the  queen  regent  j 
nor  did  they  hesitate  a  moment  whether  they 
should  employ  their  whole  strength  in  one 
generous  effort  to  rescue  their  religion  aiul 
liberty  from  impending  destruction.  But  in 
order  to  justify  their  own  conduct,  and  to 
throw  the  blame  entirely  on  their  adversa¬ 
ries,  they  resolved  to  preserve  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  decency  and  respect  towards  their 
superiors,  and  to  have  no  recourse  to  arms 
without  the  most  urgent  and  apparent  necessi- 
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ty.  They  joined,  with  this  view,  in  an  address 
to  the  regent,  \_Sept.  29],  tepresenting,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  their  dissatisfaction  with 
the  measures  she  was  pursuing,  and  be¬ 
seeching  her  to  quiet  the  fears  and  jealou¬ 
sies  of  the  nation,  by  desisting  from  fortify¬ 
ing  Leith.  The  queen,  conscious v  of  her 
present  advantageous  situation,  and  elated 
W'ith  the  hopes  of  fresh  succours,  was  in  no 
disposition  for  listening  to  demands  utterly 
inconsistent  with  her  views,  and  urged  with 
that  bold  importunity  which  is  so  little  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  princes. 

The  suggestions  of  her  French  counsel¬ 
lors  contributed,  without  doubt,  to  alienate 
her  still  farther  from  any  scheme  of  accom¬ 
modation.  As  the  queen  was  ready  on  all  oc¬ 
casions  to  discover  an  extraordinary  defe¬ 
rence  for  the  opinions  of  her  countrymen, 
her  brothers,  who  knew  her  secret  difappro- 
batlon  of  the  violent  measures  they  w'ere 
driving  on,  took  care  to  place  near  her  such 
persons  as  betrayed  her,  by  their  insinua¬ 
tions,  into  many  actions  which  her  own  un¬ 
biassed  judgment  would  have, highly  con¬ 
demned.  And  as  their  success  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  juncture,  when  all  things  were  hasten¬ 
ing  toivards  a  crisis,  depended  entirely  on 
the  queen’s  firmness,  the  princes  of  Lorrain 
did  not  trust  wholly  to  the  influence  of  their 
ordinary  agents  j  but,  in  order  to  add  the 
greater  weight  to  their  counsels,  they  called 
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in  aid  the  ministers  of  religion  j  and,  by  the 
authority  of  their  sacred  character,  they 
hoped  eifectually  to  recommend  to  their 
sister  that  system  of  severity  which  they 
had  espoused*.  With  this  view,  but  under 
the  pretext  of  confounding  the  protestants 
by  the  skill  of  such  able  masters  in  contro¬ 
versy,  they  appointed  several  French  di¬ 
vines  to  reside  in  Scotland.  At  the  bead  of 
these,  and  with  the  character  of  legate  from 
the  pope,  was  Pellcve  Bishop  of  Amiens, 
and  afterwards  Archbishop  and  Cardinal  of 
Sens,  a  furious  bigot,  servilely  devoted  to 
the  house  of  Guise,  and  a  proper  Instrument 
foi  recommending  or  executing  the  most 
outrage'ous  measures. 

Amidst  the  noise  and  danger  of  civil  arms, 
these  doctors  had  little  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
play  their  address  In  the  use  of  their  theo¬ 
logical  weapons.  But  they  gave  no  small  of¬ 
fence  to  the  nation  by  one  of  their  actions. 
They  persuaded  the  queen  to  seize  the  church 
of  St.  Giles  in  Edinburgh,  which  had  re¬ 
mained,  ever  since  the  late  truce.  In  the 
hands  of  the  protestants  5  and  having,  by  a 
new  and  solemn  consecration,  purified  the 
fabric  from  the  pollution  with  which  they 
supposed  the  profane  ministrations  of  the  pro¬ 
testants  to  have  defiled  it,  they,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  one  article  in  the  late  treaty, 
re-established  there  the  rites  of  the  Romish 
*  Lesly,  21  j.  Castelnau.  ap.  Jebb.  vol.  ii,  44S.  473. 
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church.  This,  added  to  the  indIfFerence, 
and  even  contempt,  with  which  the  queen 
received  their  remonstrances,  convinced  the 
iords  of  the  congregation,  that  it  was  not 
only  vain  to  expect  any  redress  of  their 
grievances  at  her  hands,  but  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  to  take  arms  in  their  own  defence. 

The  eager  and  impetuous  spirit  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  every  consideration  of  good 
policy,  prompted  them  to  take  this  bold  step 
without  delay.  It  w'as  but  a  small  part  of 
the  French  auxiliaries  w'hich  had  as  yet  ar¬ 
rived.  The  fortifications  of  Leith,  though 
advancing  fast,  were  still  far  from  being 
complete.  Under  these  circumstances  of  dis¬ 
advantage,  they  conceived  it  possible  to  fur- 
prise  the  queen’s  party,  and  by  one  sudden 
and  decisive  blow  to  prevent  all  future  blood  - 
shed  and  contention.  Full  of  these  expect¬ 
ations,  they  advanced  rapidly  towards  E- 
dinburgh  wuth  a  numerous  arnly,  \Oct.  i6]. 
But  it  W'as  no  easy  matter  to  deceive  an  ad¬ 
versary  so  vigilant  and  attentive  as  the  queen 
regent.  With  her  usual  sagacity,  she  both 
foresaw  the  danger,  and  took  the  only  pro¬ 
per  course  to  avoid  It.  Instead  of  keeping 
the  field  against  enemies,  superior  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  formidable  on  a  day  of  battle  by 
the  ardour  of  their  courage,  she  retired  into 
Leith,  and  determined  patiently  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  new  reinforcements.  Slight  and 
iinfinished  as  the  fortifications  of  that  towm 
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then  were,  she  did  not  dread  the  efforts  of 
an  army,  provided  neither  with  heavy  can¬ 
non  nor  with  military  stores,  and  utterly  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  method  of  attacking  anyplace  for¬ 
tified  with  more  art  than  those  ancient  tow¬ 
ers  erected  all  over  the  kingdom,  in  defence' 
of  private  property,  against  the  incursions  of 
banditti. 

Nor  did  the  queen  mean  while  neglect  to 
have  recourse  to  those  arts  which  she  had 
often  employed  to  weaken  or  divide  her  ad¬ 
versaries.  By  private  solicitations  and  pro¬ 
mises,  she  shook  the  fidelity,  or  abated  the 
ardour  of  some.  By  open  reproach  and  ac¬ 
cusation,  sh.e  blasted  the  reputation,  and  di¬ 
minished  the  authority  of  others.  Her  emis¬ 
saries  were  every  where  at  work,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  zeal  for  religion  and  liberty 
which  then  animated  the  nation,  they  seem 
to  have  laboured  not  without  success.  We 
find  Knox,  about  this  period,  abounding  In 
complaints  of  the  lukewarm  and  languid  fpi- 
rit  which  had  begun  to  spread  among  his 
party  *.  But  if  their  zeal  slackened  a  little, 
and  suffered  a  momentary  intermission,  it 
soon  blazed  up  with  fresh  vigour,  and  rose 
to  a  greater  height  than,  ever. 

The  queen  herself  gave  occasion  to  this,  by 
the  reply  which  she  made  to  a  new  remon¬ 
strance  from  the  lordsofthe congregation.  U- 
pon  their  arrival  at  Edinburgh,  they  once  more 
*  Knox,  i8®. 
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represented  to  her  the  dangers  arising  from 
the  increase  of  the  French  troops,  the  forti¬ 
fying  of  Leith,  and  her  other  measures,  which 
they  conceived  to  be  destructive  to  the  peace 
and  liberty  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  in  tliis  ad¬ 
dress,  they  spoke  in  a  firmer  tone,  and  a- 
vowed,  more  openly  than  ever,  their  reso¬ 
lution  of  proceeding  to  the  utmost  extremi¬ 
ties,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  such  danger¬ 
ous  encroachments.  To  a  remonstrance  of 
this  nature,  and  urged  with  so  much  bold¬ 
ness,  the  queen  replied  in  terms  no  less  vi¬ 
gorous  and  explicit.  She  pretended  that  she 
was  not  accountable  to  the  confederate  no¬ 
bles  for  any  part  of  her  conduct  j  and  upon 
no  representation  of  theirs  would  she  either 
abandon  measures  which  she  deemed  neces¬ 
sary,  or  dismiss  forces  which  she  found  use¬ 
ful,  or  demolish  a  fortification  wLich  might 
prove  of  advantage.  At  the  same  time  she 
required  them,  on  pain  of  treason,  to  dis¬ 
band  the  forces  which  they  had  assembled. 

This  haughty  and  imperious  style  sounded 
harshly  to  Scottish  nobles,  impatient,  from 
their  national  character,  of  the  slightest  ap  • 
pearance  of  injury,  accustomed,  even  from 
their  own  monarchs,  to  the  most  respectful 
treatment  j  and  possessing,  under  an  aristo- 
cratical  form  of  government,  such  a  share 
of  power  as  equalled  at  all  times,  and  often 
controlled  that  of  the  sovereign.  They  were 
sensible  at  once  of  the  indignity  offered  t« 
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themselves,  and  alarmed  with  this  plain  de¬ 
claration  of  the  queen’s  intentions  5  and  as 
there  now'  remained  but  one  step  to  take, 
they  wanted  neither  public  spirit  nor  reso¬ 
lution  to  take  it. 

But  that  they  might  not  seem  to  depart 
from  the  established  forms  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  for  which,  even  amidst  their  most  vio¬ 
lent  operations,  men  always  retain  the  great¬ 
est  reverence,  they  assembled  the  whole 
peers,  barons,  and  representatives  of  bo¬ 
roughs  who  adhered  to  their  party,  [Oct.  21}. 
These  formed  a  convention,  w'hich  exceed¬ 
ed  in  number,  and  equalled  in  dignity,  the 
usual  meetings  of  parliament.  The  leaders 
of  the  congregation  laid  before  them  the 
declaration  which  the  queen  had  given  in  an¬ 
swer  to  their  remonstrance  5  represented  the 
unavoidable  ruin  w'hIch  the  measures  she 
therein,  avowed  and  justified  would  bring 
upon  the  kingdom  5  and  requiring  their  di¬ 
rection  with  regard  to  the  obedience  due  to 
an  administration  so  unjust  and  oppressive, 
they  submitted  to  their  decision  a  question, 
one  of  the  most  delicate  and  interesting  that 
can  possibly  fall  under  the  consideration  of 
subjects. 

This  assembly  proceeded  to  decide  with 
no  less  dispatch  than  unanimity.  Strangers 
to  those  forms  which  protract  business  ^  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  arts  which  make  a  figure 
in  debate  5  and  much  more  fitted  for  action 
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than  discourse  j  a  warlike  people  always 
hasten  to  a  conclusion,  and  bring  their  de¬ 
liberations  to  the  shortest  issue.  It  was  the 
work  but  of  one  day,  to  examine  and  to  re¬ 
solve  this  nice  problem,  concerning  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  subjects  tow'ards  a  ruler  who  a- 
biises  his  poiver.  Eut  liowever  abrupt  tlieir 
proceedings  rnay  appear,  they  were  not  des¬ 
titute  of  solemnity.  As  the  determination 
of  the  point  in  doubt  w'as  conceived  to  be 
no  less  the  office  of  divines  than  of  laymen, 
the  former  were  called  to  assist  with  their 
opinion.  Knox  and  Willox  appeared  for  the 
whole  order,  and  pronounced,  without  he¬ 
sitation,  both  from  the  precepts  and  exam¬ 
ples  in  scripture,  that  it  was  lawful  for  sub¬ 
jects  not  only  to  resist  tyrannical  princes, 
but  to  deprive  them  of  that  authority,  wEicffi 
in  their  hands  becomes  an  instrument  for 
destroying  those  wffiom  the  Almighty  or¬ 
dained  them  to  protect.  The  decision  of 
persons  revered  so  highly  for  their  sacred 
character,  but  more  for  their  zeal  and  their 
piety,  had  great  weight  with  the  wffiole  as¬ 
sembly.  Not  satisfied  with  the  common  iij- 
discrirainate  manner  of  signifying  consent, 
every  person  present  was  called  in  his  turn 
to  declare  his  sentiments,  and  rising  up  in 
order,  all  gave  their  suftrages,  without  one 
dissenting  voice,  for  depriving  the  queen  of 
the  office  of  reo-ent,  which  she  had  exercised 
*0  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  kingdom*. 

*  Knox,  184. 
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This  extraordinary  sentence  was  owing  no 
less  to  the  love  of  liberty,  than  zeal  for  re¬ 
ligion.  In  the  act  of  deprivation,  religious 
grievances  are  slightly  mentioned  ;  and  the 
dangerous  encroachments  of  the  queen  upon 
the  civil  constitution  are  produced,  by  the 
lords  of  the  congregation,  in  order  to  prove 
their  conduct  to  have  been  not  only  just  but 
necessary.  The  introducing  foreign  troops 
into  a  kingdom  at  peace  witli  all  the  world  j 
the  seizing  and  fortifying  towns  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  j  the  promoting  stran¬ 
gers  to  offices  of  great  power  and  dignity  5 
the  debasing  the  current  coin*;  the  sub¬ 
verting  the  ancient  laws  ;  the  imposing  of 
new  and  burdensome  taxes  ;  and  the  attempt¬ 
ing  to  subdue  the  kingdom  and  to  oppress  its 
liberties,  by  open  and  repeated  acts  of  vio¬ 
lence,  are  enumerated  at  great  length,  and 
placed  in  the  strongest  light.  On  all  these 


*  The  star.dard  of  money  in  Scotland  was  continu¬ 
ally  varying.  In  the  i6ch  of  James  V.  A.  D.  1529,  a 
pound  weight  of  gold,  when  coined,  produced  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eight  pounds  of  current  money.  But  under 
the  queen  regent’s  administration,  A.  D.  1 5^6,  a  pound 
weight  of  gold,  although  tlie  quantity  of  alloy  was 
considerably  increased,  produced  one  hundred  and  for¬ 
ty-four  pounds  current  money.  In  1 529,  a  pound  weight 
of  silver,  when  coined,  produced  nine  pounds  two  shil¬ 
lings;  but  in  1556,  it  produced  thirteen  pounds  cur¬ 
rent  money.  Ruddim.  Prsefat.  ad  Anders.  Diplomat. 
Scotiae,  p.  80,  81.  from  which  it  appears  that  this  com¬ 
plaint,  which  the  malecontents  often  repeated,  was  not 
altogether  destitute  of  foundation. 
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accounts,  tlie  congregation  maintained,  that 
the  nobles,  as  counsellors  to  their  monarchs, 
and  the  guardians  and  defenders  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  had  a  right  to  interpose ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  by  virtue  of  this  right,  in  the  name  of 
the  king  and  queen,  and  with  many-  expres¬ 
sions  of  duty  and  submission  towards  them, 
they  deprived  the  queen  regent  of  her  ofhce, 
and  ordained,  that,  for  the  future,  no  obe¬ 
dience  should  be  given  to  her  commands*. 

Violent  as  this  action  may  appear,  there 
wanted  not  principles  in  the  constitution, 
nor  precedents  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  to 
justify  and  to  authorise  it.  Under  the  arls- 
tocratical  form  of  government  established 
among  the  Scots,  the  power  of  the  sovereign 
was  extremely  limited.  The  more  consider¬ 
able  nobles  were  themselves  petty  princes, 
possessing  extensive  jurisdictions,  almost  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  crown,  and  followed  by  nu¬ 
merous  vassals,  w'ho,  in  every  contest,  es¬ 
poused  their  chieftain’s  quarrel,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  king.  Hence  the  many  instances 
of  the  impotence  of  regal  authority,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Scottish  history. 
In  every  age,  the  nobles  not  only  claimed, 
but  exercised  the  right  of  controlling  the 

f  M.  Castelnau,  after  condemrang  the  dangerous 
councils  of  the  princes  of  Lorrain  with  regard  to  the 
affairs  of  Scotland,  acknowledges,  with  his  usual  can¬ 
dour,  that  the  Scots  declared  war  against  the  queen 
regent,  rather  from  a  desire  of  vindicating  their  civil 
liberties,  t^an  from  any  motive  cj  religion,  hlem.  446. 
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king.  Jealous  of  their  privileges,  and  eager 
to  take  the  field  in  defence  of  them,  every 
error  in  administration  was  observed,  every 
encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  excited  indignation,  and  no  prince  e- 
ver  ventured  to  transgress  the  boundaries 
which  the  law  had  prescribed  to  preroga¬ 
tive,  without  meeting  resistance,  which  shook 
or  overturned  his  throne.  Encouraged  by 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  counte¬ 
nanced  by  the  example  of  their  ancestors, 
the  lords  of  the  congregation  thought  it  in¬ 
cumbent  on  them,  at  this  juncture,  to  in- 
<]uire  Into  the  mal-administration  of  the 
queen  regent,  and  to  preserve  their  country 
from  being  enslaved  or  conquered,  by  de¬ 
priving  her  of  the  power  to  execute  such  a 
pernicious  scheme  *. 

*  The  rxt  of  deprivation,  and  a  letter  from  the  lords 
of  the  congrejration  to  the  queen  regent,  are  still  ex¬ 
tant.  Knox,  184.  I'hey  discover  not  only  that  mascu¬ 
line  and  undaunted  spirit  natural  to  men  capable  of  so 
bold  a  resolution,  but  are  reuiaikabk:  for  a  precision 
and  vigour  of  expression,  which  we  are  surprised  to 
meet  with  in  an  age  so  unpolished.  The  same  observ¬ 
ation  may  be  made  with  respect  to  the  other  public 
papers  of  that  period.  The  ignorance  or  bad  taste 
of  an  age  may  render  the  compositions  of  authors  by 
profession  obscure,  or  affected,  or  absurd ;  but  the 
language  of  business  is  nearly  the  same  at  all  times ; 
and  wherever  men  think  clearly,  and  are  thoroughly  in- 
teiested,  they  express  themsehe-s  v.-ith  perspicuity  aud 
force. 
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JTke  lords  of  the  congTegation  soon  found, 
that  their  zeal  had  engaged  them  in  an  un¬ 
dertaking  which  it  was  beyond  theit  utmost 
ability  to  accomplish.  The  French  garrison, 
despi.sing  their  numerous  but  irregular  for¬ 
ces,  refused  to  surrender  Leith,  and  to  de¬ 
part  out  of  the  kingdom  •,  nor  w^ere  they 
sufficiently  skilful  in  the  art  of  war  to  re- 
d’uce  the  place  by  force,  or  possessed  of  the  ar~ 
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tillery,  or  magazines,  requisite  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  5  and  their  followers,  though  of  un¬ 
daunted  courage,  yet  being  accustomed  to 
decide  every  quarrel  by  a  battle,  were  stran¬ 
gers  to  the  fatigues  of  a  long  campaign,  and 
soon  became  impatient  of  the  severe  and 
constant  duty  which  a  siege  requires.  The 
queen’s  emissaries,  who  found  it  easy  to 
mingle  wdth  their  countrymen,  were  at  the 
utmost  pains  to  heighten  their  disgust,  w'hich 
discovered  itself  at  first  in  murmurs  and  comr 
plaints,  but,  on  occasion  of  the  want  of  mo¬ 
ney  for  paying  the  army,  broke  out  into  o- 
pen  mutiny.  The  most  eminent  leaders  w'ere 
scarce  secure  from  the  unbridled  insolence 
of  the  soldiers  j  while  some  of  inferior  rank 
interposing  too  rashly  in  order  to  quell  them, 
were  torn  in  pieces  by  their  rage.  Discord, 
consternation,  and  perplexity,  reigned  in  the 
camj)  of  the  reformers.  The  duke,  their 
genera],  sunk  with  his  usual  timidity  under 
the  terror  of  approaching  danger,  and  dis¬ 
covered  manifest  symptoms  of  repentance 
for  his  rashness,  in  espousing  such  a  despe¬ 
rate  cause. 

In  this  situation  of  their  affairs,  the  congre¬ 
gation  had  recourse  to  Elizabeth,  from  whose 
protection  they  could  derive  the  only  reason¬ 
able  hopes  of  their  success.  Some  of  their 
more  sagacious  leaders  having  foreseen  that 
the  party  might  probably  be  involved  in  great 
difficulties,  had  endeavoured  to  secure  a  re- 
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Source  In  any  such  exigency,  by  entering  In¬ 
to  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  court  of 
England  *.  Elizabeth,  aware  of  the  dan¬ 
gerous  designs  which  the  princes  of  Lorralit 
had  formed  against  her  crown,  was  early 
sensible  of  how  much  importance  it  would 
be  not  only  to  check  the  progress  of  the 
French  in  Scotland,  but  to  extend  her  own 
influence  in  that  kingdom  f  j  and  perceiving 
how  effectually  the  present  insurrections 
would  contribute  to  retard  or  defeat  the 
schemes  formed  against  England,  she  listen¬ 
ed  with  pleasure  to  these  applications  of  the 
malecontents,  and  gave  them  private  assur¬ 
ances  of  powerful  support  to  their  cause, 
Randolph  if,  an  agent  extremely  proper  for" 
conducting  any  dark  intrigue,  was  dispatch¬ 
ed  into  Scotland,  and  residing  secretly  a- 
mong  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  observ¬ 
ed  and  quickened  their  motions.  Money 
seemed  to  be  the  only  thing  they  wanted  at 
that  time  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  a  seasonable 
remittance  from  England  that  the  Scot¬ 
tish  nobles  had  been  able  to  take  the  field, 
and  to  advance  towards  Leith.  But  as  Eli¬ 
zabeth  was  distrustful  of  the  Scots,  and  stu¬ 
dious  to  preserve  appearances  with  France, 
her  subsidies  were  bestowed  at  first  with  ex¬ 
treme  frugality.  I'he  subsistence  of  an  ar¬ 
my,  and  the  expences  of  a  siege,  soon  ex- 
*  Burn.  Hist.  Ref.  3.  Append.  278.  Keith,  Append.  2  f, 

•f  See  Append,  r.  |  Keith,  Append.  2y. 

§  Knox,  214.  Keith,  Append.  4^. 
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liausted  this  penurious  supply,  to  tvhich  the 
lords  of  the  congregation  could  make  little 
addition  from  their  own  funds;  and  the  ruin 
and  dispersion  of  the  party  must  have  In¬ 
stantly  folloxved. 

In  order  to  prevent  this,  Cockburn  of  Or- 
miston  was  sent  with  the  utmost  expedition 
to  the  governors  of  the  town  and  castle  of 
Berwick.  As  Berwick  was  at  that  time  the 
townot  the  greatest  importance  to  the  Scot¬ 
tish  frontier.  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  and  Sir  James 
Crofts,  persons  of  considerable  figure,  were 
employed  to  command  there,  and  were  en¬ 
trusted  with  a  discretionary  powder  of  sup¬ 
plying  the  Scottish  malecontents,  according 
to  the  exigency  of  their  affairs.  From  them 
Cockburn  received  four  thousand  crowns, 
but  little  to  the  advantage  of  his  party.  The 
Earl  of  Bothwell,  by  the  queen’s  Instigation, 
lay  In  wait  for  biro  on  his  return,  dispersed 
his  follotvers,  wounded  him,  and  carried  oft* 
the  money. 

This  unexpected  disappointment  proved 
fatal  to  the  party.  In  mere  despair  some 
of  the  more  zealous  attempted  to  assault 
Leith,  but  the  French  beat  them  back  with 
disgrace,  seized  their  cannon,  and  pursuing 
them  to  the  gates  of  Edinburgh,  were  on 
the  point  of  entering  along  with  them.  All 
the  terror  and  confusion  which  the  prospect 
of  pillage  or  of  massacre  can  excite  in  a  place 
taken  by  storm,  filled  the  city  on  this  occa- 
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sion.  Tne  inKabitants  fled  fiora  tlie  enemy 
by  the  opposite  gate  j  the  forces  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  were  irresolute  and  dismayed;  and 
the  queen’s  partisans  in  the  town  openly  in¬ 
sulted  both.  At  last,  a  few  of  the  nobles 
ventured  to  face  the  enemy,  who,  after 
plundering  some  houses  in  the  suburbs,  re¬ 
tired  with  their  booty,  and  delivered  the 
city  from  this  dreadful  alarm. 

A  second  skirmish,  'which  happened  a  few 
days  after,  was  no  less  unfortunate.  The 
French  sent  out  a  detachment  to  intercept  a 
convoy  of  provisions  which  was  designed  for 
Edinburgh.  The  lords  o-f  the  congregation 
having  intelligence  of  this,  marched  in  all 
haste  with  a  considerable  body  of  their 
troops,  and  falling  uporn  the  enemy  between 
Restairrg  and  Leith,  with  more  gallantry 
than  good  conduct,  w'ere  almost  surrounded 
by  a  second  party  of  French,  who  advan¬ 
ced  in  order  to  support  their  own  men.  In 
this  situation  a  retreat  -was  the  only  thing 
w'hich  could  save  the  Scots ;  but  a  retreat 
©■V'er  marshy  ground,  and  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy  superior  in  number,  could  not  long 
be  conducted  'with  order.  A  small  body  of 
the  enemy  hung  upon  their  rear,  horse  and 
foot  fell  into  the  utmost  confusion,  and  it 
Was  entirely  owing  to  the  caution  of  the 
French,  that  any  of  the  party  escaped  be¬ 
ing  cut  in  pieces. 
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On  this  second  blow,  the  hopes  and  spirits 
of  the  congregation  sunk,  altogether.  They 
did  not  think  themselves  secure  even  within 
the  walls  of  Edinburgh,  but  instantly  deter¬ 
mined  to  retire  to  some  place  at  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  enemy.  In  vain  did  the  prior  of 
St.  Andrew’s  and  a  few  others  oppose  this 
Cowardly  and  ignominious  flight.  The  dread 
of  the  present  danger  prevailed  over  both  the 
sense  of  honour  and  zeal  for  the  cause.  AS 
midnight,  \_Nc,v.  6,]  they  set  out  from  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  great  confusion,  and  marched  with¬ 
out  halting  till  they  arrived  at  Stirling. 

During  this  last  insurrection,  the  great  bo¬ 
dy  of  the  Scottish  nobles  joined  the  congre¬ 
gation.  The  Lords  Seton  and  Borthwick  were 
the  only  persons  of  rank  who  took  arms  for  the 
queen,  and  assisted  her  in  defending  Leith*. 
Bothwell  openly  favoured  her  cause,  but  re¬ 
sided  at  his  own  house.  The  Earl  of  Huntly, 
conformable  to  the  crafty  policy  which  di¬ 
stinguishes  his  character,  amused  the  leaders  of 
the  congregation,  whom  he  had  engaged  to 
assist,  with  many  fair  promises,  but  never 
joined  them  with  a  single  man  j-.  The  Earl 
of  Morton,  a  member  of  the  congregation, 
fluctuated  in  a  state  of  irresolution,  and  did  not 
act  heartily  for  the  common  cause.  Lord  Er- 
skine,  governor  of  Edinburgh  castle,  though  a 
protestant,  maintained  a  neutrality,  which  he 
esteemed  becoming  the  dignity  of  his  office  ; 

*  Keith,  Append.  31.  |  Ibid.  Append.  33.  Knox,  122’ 
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and  having  been  entrusted  by  parliament  with 
the  command  of  the  principal  fortress  in  the 
kingdom,  he  resolved  that  neither  faction 
should  get  it  into  their  hands. 

A  few  days  before  the  retreat  of  the  con- 
gregaticn  the  queen  suffered  an  irreparable 
loss  by  the  defection  of  her  principal  secreta¬ 
ry,  William  Maitland  of  Lethlngton.  hlis 

er  with 
violent 

measures  which  the  queen  was  carrying  on, 
exposed  him  so  much  to  her  resentment,  and 
to  that  of  her  French  counsellors,  that  he, 
suspecting  his  life  to  be  in  danger,  withdrew 
secretly  from  Leith,  and  fled  to  the  lords  of 
the  congregation  f;  and  they  with  open  arms 
received  a  convert,  whose  abilities  added 
both  strength  and  reputation  to  their  cause. 
Maitland  had  early  applied  to  public  business 
admirable  natural  talents,  improved  by  an 
acquaintance  with  the  liberal  arts;  and,  at  a 
time  of  life  when  his  countrymen  of  the  same 
quality  were  follovving  the  pleasures  of  the 
chace,  or  serving  as  adventurers  in  foreigm  ar¬ 
mies,  he  was  admitted  into  all  the  secrets  of 
the  cabinet,  and  put  upon  a  level  with  per¬ 
sons  of  the  most  consummate  experience  in 
the  management  of  affairs.  He  possessed  in 
an  eminent  degree  that  intrepid  sj  iiit  which 
delights  in  pursuing  bold  designs,  and  was 
no  less  master  of  that  political  art  and  dex- 
*  Knox,  192. 

Xa 
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his  warm  remonstrances  against  the 
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which  Is  necessary  for  carrying  them  on 
success.  Eut  these  qualities  were  deeply 
tinctured  with  the  neighbouring  vices.  His 
address  sometimes  degenerated  into  cunning  j 
his  acuteness  bordered  upon  excess  of  subtle¬ 
ty  and  rennement  j  his  invention,  over  fertile, 
suggested  to  him,  on  some  occasions,  chime- 
ilcal  systems  of  policy,'  little  suitable  to  the 
genius  of  the  age  ;  and  his  enterprising  spirit 
engaged  him  in  projects  vast  and  splendid, 
but  beyond  his  utmost  pow'er  to  execute* 
All  the  cotemporary  writers,  to  whatever 
faction  they  belong,  mention  liim  with  an  ad¬ 
miration  which  nothing  could  have  excited 
but  the  greatest  superiority  of  penetration 
and  abilities. 

The  precipitate  retreat  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  increased  to  such  a  degree  the  terror 
and  confusion  which  had  seized  them  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  that  before  they  reached  Stirling  their 
ara^y  dwindled  to  an  inconsiderable  number. 
The  spirit  of  Knox,  however,  still  remained 
undaunted  and  erect  ;  and  having  mounted 
the  pulpit,  he  addressed  to  his  desponding 
hearers  an  exhortation  wliich  wonderfully 
animated  and  revived  them.  The  lieads  of 
this  discourse  are  inserted  in  his  history  *, 
and  afford  a  striking  example  of  the  boldness 
and  freedom  of  reproof  assumed  by  the  first 
reformers,  as  well  as  a  specimen  of  his  own 
•skill  in  choosing  the  topics  most  fitted  to  in¬ 
fluence  and  rouse  his  audience. 

*  Knox,  ip4. 
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A  meeting  of  the  leaders  being  called,  to 
consider  what  course  they  should  hold,  now 
that  their  own  resources  w'ere  all  exhausted, 
and  their  destruction  appeared  to  be  unavoid¬ 
able  without  foreign  aid,  they  turned  their 
eyes  once  more  to  England,  and  resolved  to 
implore  the  assistance  of  Elizabeth  towards 
finishing  an  enterprise,  in  which  they  had  so 
fatally  experienced  their  own  weakness,  and 
the  strength  of  their  adversaries,  Maitland, 
as  the  most  able  negociator  of  the  party,  was 
employed  in  this  embassy.  In  his  absence, 
and  during  the  inactive  season  of  the  year,  it 
was  agreed  to  dismiss  their  followers,  worn 
out  by  the  fatigues  of  a  campaign  which  had 
so  far  exceeded  the  time  of  service  usual  in 
that  age.  But,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
counties  most  devoted  to  their  interest,  the 
prior  of  St.  Andrew’s,  with  part  of  the  lead¬ 
ers,  retired  into  Fife.  The  Duke  of  Chatel- 
herault,  with  the  rest,  fixed  his  residence  at 
Hamilton.  There  was  little  need  of  Mait-r 
land’s  address  or  eloquence  to  induce  Eliza¬ 
beth  to  take  his  country  under  her  protection. 
She  observed  the  prevalence  of  the  French 
councils,  and  the  progress  of  their  arms  in 
Scotland,  wdth  great  concern  ;  and  as  she 
well  foresaw  the  dangerous  tendency  of  their 
schemes  in  that  kingdom,  she  had  already 
come  to  a  resolution  with  regard  to  the  part 
she  herself  would  act,  if  their  power  there 
should  grow  still  more  formidable. 

X  a 
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In  order  to  give  the  queen  and  her  privy 
council  a  full  and  distinct  view  of  any  im- 
jjortant  matter  which  might  come  before^ 
them,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  practice  of 
Elizabeth’s  ministers  to  prepare  memorials, 
in  which  they  clearly  stated  the  point  under 
deliberation,  laid  down  the  grounds  of  the 
conduct  which  they  held  to  be  most  reason¬ 
able,  and  proposed  a  method  for  carrying 
their  plan  into  execution.  Two  papers  of 
this  kind,  written  by  Sir  William  Cecil  with 
his  own  hand,  still  remain  *  j  they  are  intit- 
led,  “  A  short  discussion  of  the  weight)'  mat¬ 
ter  of  Scotland,”  and  do  honour  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  penetration  of  that  great  minister. 
The  motives  which  determined  the  queen  to. 
espouse  so  tvarmly  the  defence  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  are  represented  with  perspicuity 
and  force  5  and  the  consequences  of  suffering 
the  French  to  establish  themselves  in  Scot¬ 
land,  are  predicted  with  great  accuracy  and 
discernment. 

He  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  agreeable, 
to  the  laws  both  of  God  and  of  nature,  that 
every  society  hath  a  right  to  defend  itself, 
not  only  from  present  dangers,  but  from  such 
as  may  probably  ensue  j  to  w'hich  he '  adds, 
that  nature  and  reason  teach  every  prince  to 
defend  himself  by  the  same  means  which  his 
adversaries  employ  to  distress  him.  Upon 
these  grounds,  he  establishes  the  right  of 
*  Burn.  vol.  iii.  Append,  283.  Keith,  Append.  :.{i 
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JEngland  to  interpose  in  the  affairs  o£  Scot¬ 
land,  and  to  prevent  the  conquest  of  that 
kingdom,  at  Avhich  the  French  openly  aimed, 
'i'he  French,  he  observes,  are  the  ancient  and 
implacable  enemies  of  England,  Hostilities 
had  subsisted  between  the  two  nations  for 
many  centuries.  No  treaty  of  peace  into 
Vvhich  they  entered  had  ever  been  cordial  or 
sincere.  No  good  effect  was  therefore  to-  be 
expected  from  the  peace  lately  agreed  upon, 
which,  being  extorted  by  present  necessity, 
vvould  be  negligently  observed,  and  broken 
on  the  slightest  pretences.  In  a  very  short 
time,  France  rvould  recover  its  former  enu- 
lence  j  and  though  now  drained  of  men  and 
money  by  a  tedious  and  unsuccessful  war,  it 
rvould  quickly  be  in  a  condition  for  acting, 
and  the  restless  and  martial  genius  of  the 
people  would  render  action  necessary.  The 
princes  of  Lorrain,  who  at  that  time  had  the 
entire  direction  of  French  affairs,  were  ani¬ 
mated  with  the  most  virulent  hatred  aoainst 

O 

the  English  nation.  They  openly  called  in 
question  the  legitimacy  of  tire  queen’s  birth  •, 
and  by  advancing  the  title  and  pretensions  of 
their  niece  the  queen  of  Scotland,  studied  to 
deprive  Elizabeth  of  her  crown.  With  this 
view,  they  had  laboured  to  exclude  the  Eng¬ 
lish  from  the  treaty  of  Chateau  en  Cainbresis, 
and  endeavoured  to  conclude  a  separate  peace 
with  Spain.  They  had  persuaded  Henry  11. 
to  permit  bis  daughtsr-in  lavv  to  assume  the 
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title  and  arms  of  queen  of  England  5  and  even 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  they  had 
solicited  at  Rome,  and  obtained,  a  bull  de¬ 
claring  Elizabeth’s  birth  to  be  illegitimate. 
And  though  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of 
the  Constable  Montmorency  had  for  some 
time  checked  their  career,  yet  these  restraints 
being  now  removed  by  the  death  of  Henry  II. 
and  the  disgrace  of -his  minister,  the  utmost 
excesses  of  violence  were  to  be  dreaded  from 
their  furious  ambition,  armed  with  sovereign 
power.  Scotland  is  the  quarter  whence  they 
can  attack  England  with  most  advantage. 
A  war  on  the  borders  of  that  country  ex¬ 
poses  France  to  no  danger  5  but  one  unsuc¬ 
cessful  action  there  may  hazard  the  crown, 
and  overturn  the  government  of  England. 
In  political  conduct,  it  is  childish  to  wait  till 
the  designs  of  an  enemy  be  ripe  for  execu¬ 
tion.  fhe  Scottish  nobles,  after  their  ut¬ 
most  efforts,  have  been  obliged  to  quit  the 
field  5  and  far  from  expelling  the  invaders  of 
their  liberties,  they  behold  the  French  power 
daily  increasing,  and  must  at  last  cease  from 
struggling  any  longer  in  a  contest  so  unequal. 
The  invading  of  England  will  immediately 
follow  the  reduction  of  the  Scottish  malecon- 
tents,  by  the  abandoning  of  whom  to  the 
mercy  of  the  French,  Elizabeth  will  open  a 
way  for  her  enemies  into  the  heart  of  her 
own  kingdom,  and  expose  it  to  the  calami¬ 
ties  of  w'ar,  and  the  danger  of  conquest.  No« 
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thing  therefore  remained  but  to  meet  the  tiie- 
my  while  yet  at  a  distance  from  England, 
and,  by  supporting  the  congregation  with  a 
pow’erful  army,  to  render  Scotland  the  thea¬ 
tre  of  the  war,  to  crush  the  designs  of  the 
princes  of  Eortain  in  their  infancy,  and,  by 
such  an  early  -and  unexpected  effort,  to  expel 
the  French  out  of  Britain,  before  their  pow  er 
had  time  to  take  root  and  grow  up  to  any 
■formidable  height.  But  as  the  matter  'was  of 
as  much  importance  as  any  which  could  fall 
undejT  the  consideration  of  an  English  mo¬ 
narch,  wisdom  and  mature  counsel  were  ne¬ 
cessary  in  the  first  place,  and  afterrvards  vi¬ 
gour  and  expedition  In  conduct :  the  danger 
was  urgent,  and,  by  losing  a  single  laomeut, 
might  become  unavoidable 

These  arguments  produced  their  full  effect 
upon  Elizabeth,  who  was  jealous,  in  an  ex¬ 
treme  degree,  of  every  pretender  to  her 
crown,  and  no  less  anxious  to  preserve  the 
tranquillity  and  happiness  of  her  subjects. 
Ehom  these  motives  sh.e  had  acted,  in  grant¬ 
ing  the  congregation  an  early  Supply  of  mo¬ 
ney  •,  and  from  the  same  principles  she  de¬ 
termined,  in  their  preseirt  exigency,  to  afford 
them  more  effectual  aid.  One  of  Maitland’s 
■attendants  -was  instantly  dispatched  into  Scot¬ 
land  with  the  strongest  assurances  of  her  pro- 

*  The  arguments  which  tlie  Scots  employed,  in  or¬ 
der  to  obtain  Elizabeth’s  assistance,  are  urged  with 
great  force,  in  a  paper  of  r>laitlaud’s.  See  Appendix, 
^0.  IL 
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tection  ;  and  the  lords  ot  the  congreoration 
were  desired  to  send  commissioners  into  -t.ng- 
land,  to  conclude  a  treaty,  and  to  settle  the 
operations  of  the  campaign,  tvlth  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk.  * . 

Mean  while,  the  queen  regent,  from  whom 
no  motion  of  the  congregation  could  long  be 
concealed,  dreaded  the  success  of  this  nego- 
ciation  with  the  court  of  England,  and  fore¬ 
saw  hosv  little  she  would  be  able  to  resist  the 
united  efforts  of  the  two  kingdoms.  For  this 
reason,  she  determined,  if  possible,  to  get  the 
start  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  by  venturing,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  winter 
season,  to  attack  the  malecontents  in  their 
resent  dispersed  and  helpless  situation,  she 
oped  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  before  the 
arrival  of  their  English  allies. 

A  considerable  body  of  her  French  forces, 
who  were  augmented,  about  this  time,  bv  the 
arrival  of  the  Count  de  Martigues,  with  a 
thousand  veteran  foot  and  some  cavalrv,  rvere 
commanded  to  march  to  Stirling.  Having 
there  crossed  the  Forth,  they  proceeded  a- 
long  the  coast  of  File,  destrovlng  and  plun¬ 
dering,  with  e.vcessive  outrage,  the  houses 
and  lands  of  those  whom  they  esteemed  their 
enemies.  Fife  was  the  most  populous  and 
powerful  county  in  the  kingdom,  and  most 
deyoted  to  the  congregation,  who  had  hither¬ 
to  drawn  from  thence  their  most  considerable 
*  Keith,  1 14. 
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Supplies,  both  of  men  and  provisions ;  and 
therefore,  besides  punishing  the  disaffection 
of  the  inhabitants,  by  pillaging  the  country, 
the  French  proposed  to  seize  and  fortify  St. 
Andrew’s,  and  to  leave  there  a  garrison  suf¬ 
ficient  to  bridle  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the 
province,  and  to  keep  possession  of  a  port 
situated  on  the  main  ocean. 

But  on  this  occasion,  the  prior  of  St.  An¬ 
drew’s,  Lord  Ruthven,  Kirkaldy  of  Grange, 
and  a  few  of  the  most  active  leaders  of  the 
congregation,  performed  by  their  bravery 
and  good  conduct  a  service  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  their  party.  Having  assembled 
six  hundred  horse,  they  infested  the  French 
w'ith  continual  incursions,  beat  up  their  quar¬ 
ters,  intercepted  their  convoys  of  provisions, 
cut  off  their  straggling  parties,  and  so  haras¬ 
sed  them  with  continual  alarms,  that  they 
prevented  them  for  more  than  three  weeks 
from  advancing  *. 

1560.]  At  last  the  prior,  with  his  feeble  par¬ 
ty,  was  constrained  to  retire,  and  the  French  set 
out  from  Kirkaldy,  and  began  tomove  along  the 
coast  towards  St.  Andrew’s,  \_Jan.  23].  They 
had  advanced  but  a  few  miles,  when  from  an 
eminence  they  descried  a  powerful  fleet  steer¬ 
ing  its  course  up  the  Frith  of  Forth.  As  they 
knew  that  the  Marquis  D’Elbeuf  was  at  that 
time  preparing  to  sail  for  Scotland  with  a  nu¬ 
merous  army,  they  hastily  concluded  that  these 
ships  belonged  to  him,  and  gave  way  to 
*1*  Knox,  3o3< 
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the  most  immoderate  transports  of  joy  on 
the  prospect  of  tiiis  long-expected  succc^ur. 
Their  great  guns  were  already  fired  to  wel¬ 
come  their  friends,  and  to  spread  the  tidings- 
and  terror  of  their  arrival  among  their  ene-- 
rnies,  when  a  small  boat  from  the  oppositer 
coast  landed,  and  blasted  their  premature 
and.  short-lived  triumph,  by  Informing  them 
that  it  was  the  fleet  of  Ejigland  which:  was 
in  sight,  intended  for  the  aid  of  the  congre- 
gation,  and  was  soon  to  be  followed  by  a 
formidable  land  army  *. 

Throughout  her  -whole  reign,  Elizabeth 
was  cautious,,  but  decisive ;  and  by  ber 
promptitude  in  e.xecuting  her  resolutions, 
joined  to  the  deliberation  writh  which  she 
formed  them,  her  administration  became  re¬ 
markable  no  less  for  its  vigour,  than  for  its 
wisdom.  No  sooner  did  she  determine  ta 
afford  her  protection  to  the  lords  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  than  they  experienced  the  activi¬ 
ty,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  her  power.  The 
season  of  the  year  would  not  permit  her  land- 
army  to  take  the  field ;  but  lest  the  French- 
should  in  the  mean  time  receive  new  reinforce¬ 
ments,  she  instantly  ordered  a  strong  squa¬ 
dron  to  cruize  in  the  Frith  of  Forth.  She- 
seems,  by  her  instructions  to  Winter  her  ad¬ 
miral,  to  have  been  desirous  of  preserving  the 
appearances  of  friendship  towards  the  French  fi 
But  these  were  only  appearances  :  if  any 

*  Knox,  203. 
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French  fleet  should  attempt  to  land,  he  was 
commanded  to  prevent  it  by  every  act  of  hos¬ 
tility  and  violence.  It  was  the  sight  of  this 
squadron  which  occasioned  at  first  so  much 
joy  among  the  French,  but  which  sooninspir-; 
ed  them  with  such  terror  as  saved  Fife  from 
the  effects  of  their  vengeance.  Apprehen¬ 
sive  of  being  cut  off  from  their  companions 
on  the  Opposite  shore,  they  retreated  towards 
Stirling  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  arid  in 
a  dreadful  season,  and  through  roads  almost 
impassable,  arrived  at  Leith  harassed  and  ex¬ 
hausted  with  fatigue  *. 

The  English  fleet  cast  anchor  in  the  road 
of  Leith,  and  continuing  in  that  station  till 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  both  prevented  the 
garrison  of  Leith  froiri  receiving  succours  of 
any  kind,  and  considerably  facilitated  the  o- 
perations  of  their  own  forces  by  land. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  English  squa¬ 
dron,  the  commissioners  of  the  congregation 
repaired  to  Berwick,  [^Feb.  2y.]  and  conclud¬ 
ed  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  a  treaty,  the 
bond  of  that  union  with  Elizabeth  w'hich  was 
pf  so  great  advantage  to  the  cause.  To  give 
a  check  to  the  dangerous  and  rapid  progress  of 
the  French  arms  in  Scotland  was  the  professed 
design  of  the  contracting  parties.  In  order 
to  this,  the  Scots  engaged  never  to  suffer  anjP 
closer  union  of  their  country  with  Francef* 
and  to  defend  themselves  to  tne  uttermost  a- 
Knox,  a  03. 
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gainst  all  attempts  of  conquest  ;  and  for  their 
assistance,  Elizabeth  promised  to  employ  in 
Scotland  a  powerful  army,  rvhjch  the  Scots 
undertook  to  join  with  all  their  forces.  No 
place  in  Scotland  was  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  English  ;  whatever  should  be  taken 
from  the  enemy  was  either  to  be  rased,  or  kept 
by  the  Scots  at  their  choice  ;  if  any  invasion 
should  he  made  upon  England,  the  Scots 
were  obliged  to  assist  Elizabeth  with  part  of 
their  forces  ;  and  to  ascertain  their  faithful 
observance  of  the  treaty,  they  bound  them¬ 
selves  to  deliver  hostajres  to  Elizabeth  be- 
fore  the  march  of  her  army  into  Scotland. 
In  conclusion,  the  Scots  made  many  protesta¬ 
tions  of  obedience  and  loyalty  towards  their 
own  queenj  in  every  thing  not  inconsistent 
with  their  religion  and  the  liberties  of  their 
country  , 

The  English  army,  consisting  of  six  thou¬ 
sand  foot,  and  two  thousand  horse,  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Grey  of  \^dIton,  entered 
Scotland  early  in  the  spring,  \_April  2.J.  The 
members  of  the  congregation  assembled  from 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  meet  their  new  al¬ 
lies  •,  and  having  joined  them  with  great  multi¬ 
tudes  of  their  followers,  they  advanced  toge¬ 
ther  towards  Leith.  The  French  were  little 
able  to  keep  the  fie’d  against  an  enemy  so 
much  superior  in  number.  A  strong  body  of 
troops,  destined  for  their  relief,  had  lately 
^  Knox,  217. 
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been  scattered  by  a  violent  storm,  and  bad 
either  perished  on  the  coast  of  France,  or 
■with  difficulty  had  recovered  the  ports  of 
that  kingdom  *.  Eut  they  hoped  to  be  a-r 
ble  to  defend  Leith,  till  the  princes  of 
Lonain  should  make  good  the  magnificent 
promises  of  assistance  with  which  they  daily 
fed  them  ;  or  till  scarcity  of  provisions  should 
constrain  the  English  to  retire  into  their  own 
country.  In  order  to  hasten  this  latter  event, 
they  did  not  neglect  the  usual,  though  bar¬ 
barous  precaution  for  distressing  an  invading 
enemy,  by  burning  and  laying  waste  all  the 
adjacent  country  The  zeal,  however,  of 
the  nation  frustrated  their  intentions :  Eager 
to  contribute  towards  removing  their  oppres¬ 
sors,  the  people  produced  their  hidden  stores 
to  support  their  friends  5  the  neighbouring 
counties  supplied  every  thing  necessary.}  and 
far  from  wanting  subsistence,  the  English 
found  in  their  camp  all  sorts  of  provisions  at 
a  cheaper  rate  than  had  for  some  time  been 
l.nown  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom  j. 

On  the  approach  of  the  English  army  the 
queen  regent  retired  into  the  castle  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Her  health  as  now  in  a  declining 
state,  and  her  mind  broken  and  depressed  by 
the  misfortunes  of  her  administration.  To  a- 
void  the  danger  and  fatigue  of  a  siege,  she 
committed  herself  to  the  protection  of  Lord 

*  Mem.  de  Castel.  4^0. 
t  Knox,  215.  I  Knox,  ibid. 
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Erskiae.  -This  nobleman  still  preserved  h;s 
neutrality,  and  bv  bis  integrity  and  love  of 
his  country  merited  equally  the  esteem  of 
both  parties.  He  received  the  queen  herself 
%vith  the  utmost  honour  and  respect,  but  took 
caxe  to  admit  no  such  retinue  as  might  en¬ 
danger  his  command  of  the  castle  *. 

A  few  days  after  they  arrived  in  Scotland, 
the  English  invested  Leith  The 

garrison  shut  up  within  the  town  was  almost 
half  as  numerous  as  the  army  which  sat  down 
before  it,  and  by  an  obstinate  defence  pro¬ 
tracted  the  siege  to  a  great  length.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  this  siege  related  by  cotempc- 
rary  historians,  men  without  knowledge  and 
experience  in  the  art  of  war,  are  often  ob¬ 
scure  and  imperfect,  and  at  this  distance  of 
time  are  not  considerable  enough  to  be  enter¬ 
taining. 

At  first  the  French  endeavoured  to  keep 
possession  of  the  Hawk  Hill,  a  rising  groimd 
net  far  distant  from  the  toivn,  but  svere  beat 
frem  it  ij.j  with  great  slaughter, 

chiefly  by  the  furious  attack  of  the  Scottish 
cavalrv-.  Within  a  few  days  the  French 
had  their  full  revenge :  having  salbed  out 
with  a  strong  bedy,  they  entered  the  English 
trenches,  broke  th«:ir  troops,  nailed  part  of 
their  cannon,  and  killed  at  least  doable  the 
number  themselves  had  lost  in  the  former 
skirmish.  Nor  were  the  English  more  for*- 
Fertes'i  CAecu  vol,  i.  ^■>2,.  Keith,  122. 
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tunate  in  an  attempt  which  they  made  to  take 
the  place  by  assault ;  they  were  met  with 
equal  courage,  and  repulsed  with  considerable 
loss  \_May  7.].  From  the  detail  of  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  by  the  writers  of  that  age,  it  is 
easy  to  observe  the  different  characters  of  the 
French  and  English  troops.  I'he  former, 
trained  to  war  under  the  active  reigns  of 
Francis  I.  and  Henry  11.  defended  them¬ 
selves  not  only  with  the  bravery,  but  with 
the  skill  of  veterans.  The  latter,  who  had 
been  more  accustomed  to  peace,  still  preserv¬ 
ed  the  intrepid  and  desperate  valour  peculiar 
to  the  nation,  but  discovered  few  marks  of 
military  genius,  or  of  experience  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  ol  war.  Every  misfortune  or  disap¬ 
pointment  during  the  siege  must  be  Imputed 
to  manifest  errors  in  conduct.  The  success 
of  the  besieged  in  their  sally  was  owing  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  security  and  negligence  of  the 
English  ;  many  of  their  officers  were  absent  j 
their  soldiers  had  left  their  stations )  and  the 
trenches  were  almost  vnthout  a  guard.  The 
ladders  which  had  been  provi4ed  for  the  as¬ 
sault  wanted  a  great  deal  in  the  necessary 
length  ;  and  the  troops  employed  in  that  ser¬ 
vice  were  ill  supported.  The  trenches  were 
opened,  at  first,  in  an  improper  place }  and 
as  it  was  found  expedient  to  change  the 
ground,  both  time  and  labour  were  lost. 
The  weakness  of  their  own  generals,  no  less 
than  the  strength  of  the  French  garrison. 


^5^  the  history  book,  in, 

rendered  the  progress  of  the  English  wonder¬ 
fully  slow.  The  length,  however,  of  the 
siege,  and  the  loss  of  part  of  their  magazines 
by  an  accidental  fire,  reduced  the  French  to 
extreme  distress,  which  the  prospect  of  relief 
made  theni  bear  with  admirable  fortitude. 

While  the  hopes  and  courage  of  the  French 
protracted  the  siege  so  far  beyond  expecta¬ 
tion,  the  Scottish  malecontents  were  not  idle. 
By  new  associations  and  confederacies  they 
laboured  more  perfectly  to  unite  their  party. 
By  publicly  ratifying  the  treaty  concluded  at 
Berwick,  they  endeavoured  to  render  the  al¬ 
liance  w'ith  England  firm  and  indissoluble. 
Among  the  subscribers  of  these  papers  'we 
find  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  and  some  others 
who  had  not  hitherto  concurred  with  the  con¬ 
gregation  in  any  of  their  measures  Seve¬ 
ral  of  these  lords,  particularly  the  Earl  of 
Huntly,  still  adhered  to  the  popish  church  ; 
but  on  this  occasion  neither  their  religious 
sentiments,  nor  their  former  cautious  max¬ 
ims,  were  regarded  5  the  torrent  of  national 
resentment  and  indignation  against  the  French 
hurried  them  on  f . 

*  Bum,  vol.  iii.  ;87.  Knox,  2ar. 

f  The  dread  of  the  French  powej  did,  on  many  oc¬ 
casions,  surmount  tlie  zeal  which  the  catholic  no'bles 
had  for  their  religion.  Besides  the  presumptive  evi¬ 
dence  for  this,  arising  from  the  memorial  mentioned  by 
Burnet,  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  iii.  281,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  him,  p.  278,  the  instructions  of  Elizabeth  to 
Randolph  her  agent,  put  it  beyond  all  doubt,  that  ma- 
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The  queen  regent,  the  Instrument  rather 
than  the  cause  of  involving  Scotland  in  these 
calamities  under  which  it  groaned  at  that 
time,  died  during  the  heat  of  the  siege.  No 
princess  ever  possessed  qualities  more  capable 
of  rendering  her  administration  Illustrious,  or 
her  people  happy.  Of  much  discernment 
and  no  less  address  j  of  great  intrepidity, 
and  equal  prudence  j  gentle  and  humane, 
W'lthout  w'eakness  j  zealous  for  her  religion, 
without  bigotry  j  a  lover  of  justice,  without 
rigour.  One  circumstance,  however,  and 
that,  too,  the  excess  of  a  virtue  rather  than 
any  vice,  poisoned  all  these  great  qualitiesj 
and  rendered  her  government  unfortunate, 
and  her  name  odious.  Devoted  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  France,  her  native  country,  and  at¬ 
tached  to  the  princes  of  Lorrain,  her  bro¬ 
thers,  with  most  passionate  fondness,  she 
departed,  in  order  to  gratify  them,  from  eve¬ 
ry  maxim  which  her  own  wisdom  or  humani¬ 
ty  would  have  approved.  She  outlived,  in  a 
great  measure,  that  reputation  and  popularity 
which  had  smoothed  her  way  to  the  highest 
station  In  the  kingdom  5  and  many  examples 
of  falsehood,  and  some  of  severity,  in  the  lat- 

ny  zealoiis  papists  thought  the  alliance  with  England 
to  be  necessary  for  preserving  the  liberty  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  kingdom.  Keith,  i,s8.  Huntly  himself 
began  a  correspondence  with  Elizabeth’s  minister', 
before  the  march  of  the  English  army  into  Scot¬ 
land.  Haynes’s  State  Pacers,  2ht,  ;6t.  See  Acceiul, 
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ter  part  of  her  administration,  totally  alien¬ 
ated  from  her  the  affections  of  a  people  tvho 
had  once  placed  in  her  an  unbounded  confi¬ 
dence.  But  even  by  her  enemies  these  unjusti¬ 
fiable  actions  were  imputed  to  the  facility, 
not  to  the  malignity  of  her  nature  j  and 
while  they  taxed  her  brothers  and  French 
counsellors  with  harshness  and  cruelty,  they 
still  allowed  her  the  praise  of  prudence  and 
of  lenity  *.  A  few  days  before  her  death 
she  desired  an  interview  with  the  prior  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  and  other 
chiefs  of  the  congregation.  To  them  she  la¬ 
mented  the  fatal  issue  of  those  violent  coun¬ 
sels  which  she  had  been  obliged  to  folloiv  •, 
and,  with  the  candour  natural  to  a  generous 
mind,  confessed  the  errors  of  her  own  admini¬ 
stration,  and  begged  forgiveness  of  those  to 
whom  they  had  been  hurtful  3  but  at  the 
same  time  she  warned  them,  amidst  their 
struggles  for  liberty,  and  the  shock  of  arms, 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  loyalty  and  subjection 
%vhich  w’as  due  to  their  sovereign  f .  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  her  time  she  employed  in  religi¬ 
ous  meditations  and  exercises.  She  even  in¬ 
vited  the  attendance  of  Willox,  one  of  the. 
most  eminent  among  the  reformed  preachers, 
listened  to  his  instructions  wfith  reverence  and 
attention  j:,  and  prepared  for  the  approach 
of  death  with  a  decent  fortitude. 

*  Euchan.  32;,  -f  Lesly,  de  Reins  Gest.  Scot.  2tz^ 
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Nothing  could  now  save  the  French  troops, 
shut  up  in  Leith,  but  the  immediate  conclu¬ 
sion  of  a  peace,  or  the  arrival  of  a  powerful 
army  from  the  continent.  The  princes  of 
Loriain  amused  their  party  in  Scotland  with 
continual  expectations  of  the  latter,  and  had 
thereby  kept  alive  their  hopes  and  their  cou¬ 
rage.  But  at  last,  the  situation  of  France, 
rather  than  the  terror  of  the  English  arms, 
or  the  remonstrances  of  the  Scottish  malecon- 
tents,-  constrained  them,  though  wdth  reluc¬ 
tance,  to  turn  their  thoughts  towards  pacific 
councils.  The  protestants  in  France  were  at 
that  time  a  party  formidable  by  their  number, 
and  more  by  the  valour  and  enterprising  ge- 
pius  of  their  leaders.  Francis  II.  had  treated 
them  with  extreme  rigour,  and  discovered  by 
every  step  he  took  a  settled  resolution  to  ex¬ 
tirpate  their  religion,  and  to  ruin  those  who 
professed  it.  At  the  prospect  of  this  danger 
to  themselves  and  to  their  cause,  the  protest¬ 
ants  were  alarmed,  but  not  terrified.  Ani¬ 
mated  with  zeal,  and  inflamed  with  resent¬ 
ment,  they  not  only  prepared  for  their  own  de¬ 
fence,  but  resolved,  by  some  bold  action,  to 
anticipate  the  schemes  of  their  .enemies :  and  as 
the  princes  of  Lorrain  were  esteemed  the  au¬ 
thors  of  all  the  king’s  violent  measures,  they 
marked  them  out  to  be  the  first  victims 
of  their  Indignation.  Hence,  and  not  from 
any  disloyalty  to  the  king,  proceeded  the  fa¬ 
mous  conspiracy  of  Amboise  \_March  15.]  j  ant^ 
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though  the  vigilance  and  good  fortune  of  the 
princes  of  Lorrain  discovered  and  disappointed 
that  design,  it  was  easy  to  observe  new  storms 
gathering  in  every  province  of  the  kingdom, 
and  ready  to  burst  out  with  all  the  fury  and 
outrage  of  civil  war.  .  In  this  situation,  the 
ambition  of  the  house  of  Lorrain  was  called 
off  from  the  thoughts  of  foreign  conquests,  to 
defend  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  French 
crown)  and  instead  of  sending  new  reinforce¬ 
ments  into  Scotland,  it  became  necessary  to 
withdraw  the  veteran  troops  already  em.ploy- 
ed  in  that  kingdom*. 

In  order  to  conduct  an  affair  of  so  much 
importance  and  delicacy,  the  princes  of  Lcr- 
rain  made  choice  of  Monluc  bishop  of  Valence 
and  of  the  Sicur  de  Randan.  As  botli  these, 
especially  the  former,  w’ere  reckoned  inferior 
to  no  persons  of  that  age  in  address  and  po¬ 
litical  refinement,  Elizabeth  opposed  to  them 
ambassadors  of  equal  abilities;  Cecil  her  prime 
minister,  a  man  perhaps  of  the  greatest  capaci¬ 
ty  who  had  ever  held  that  office  ;  and  Wotton 
dean  of  Canterbury,  growm  old  in  the  art  of 
negociating  under  three  successive  monarchs. 
The  interests  of  the  French  and  English  courts 
Vi^ere  soon  adjusted  by  men  of  so  great  dexte¬ 
rity  in  business  ;  and  as  France  easily  consent¬ 
ed  to  withdraw  those  forces  which  had  been 
the  chief  occasion  of  the  war,  the  other  points 
in  dispute  between  that  kingdom  and  Eng. 

*  Lesly,  12  n  - 
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land  were  not  matters  of  tedious  or  of  diffi¬ 
cult  discussion. 

The  grievances  of  the  congregation,  and 
their  demands  upon  their  own  sovereigns  for 
redress,  employed  longer  time,  and  required 
to  be  treated  with  a  more  delicate  hand.  Af¬ 
ter  so  many  open  attempts,  carried  on  by  com¬ 
mand  of  the  king  and  queen,  in  order  to  oveT-' 
turn  the  ancient  constitution,  and  to  suppress 
the  religion  which  they  had  embraced,  the 
Scottish  nobles  could  not  think  themselves  se¬ 
cure,  without  fixing  some  new  barrier  against 
the  future  encroachments  of  re^al  pow'er.  But 
the  legal  steps  towards  accomplishing  this  were 
not  so  obvious.  The  French  ambassadors  con¬ 
sidered  the  entering  into  any  treaty  with  sub¬ 
jects,  and  with  rebels,  as  a  condescension  un¬ 
worthy  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign  j  and  their 
scruples  on  this  head  might  have  put  an  end 
to  the  treaty,  if  the  impatience  of  both  par¬ 
ties  for  peace  had  not  suggested  an  expedient 
which  seemed  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
thfi  subject,  without  derogating  from  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  prince.  The  Scottish  nobles  a- 
greed,  on  this  occasion,  to  pass  from  the  point 
of  right  and  privilege,  and  to  accept  the  re¬ 
dress  of  their  grievances  as  a  matter  of  favour. 
Whatever  additional  security  their  anxiety 
for  personal  safety,  or  their  zeal  for  public 
liberty,  prompted  them  to  demand,  was  grant¬ 
ed  in  the  name  of  Francis  and  Mary,  as  acts 
of  their  royal  favour  and  indulgence.  And 
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least  concessions  of  this  kind  should  seem  pre¬ 
carious,  and  liable  tp  be  retracted  by  the  same 
power  which  had  made  them,  the  French 
ambassador  agreed  to  insert  them  in  the  treaty 
with  Elizabeth,  Rnd  thereby  to  bind  the  king 
and  queen  inviolably  to  observe  them  *. 

In  relating  this  transaction,  cotemporary 
historians  have  confounded  the  concessions  of 
Francis  and  Mary  to  their  Scottish  subjects, 
with  the  treaty  betw'een  France  and  England : 
the  latter,  besides  the  ratification  of  former 
treaties  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  sti¬ 
pulations’ with  regard  to  the  time  and  manner 
of  removing  both  armies  out  of  Scotland,  con¬ 
tained  an  article,  to  which,  as  the  source  of 
many  important  events,  w'e  shall  often  have 
occasion  to  refer.  The  right  of  Elizabeth  to 
her  crown  is  thereby  acknowledged  in  the 
strongest  terms  5  and  Francis  and  Mary  solemn¬ 
ly  engage,  neither  to  assume  the  title,  nor 
to  bear  the  arms  of  king  and  qtleen  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  any  time  to  cOme. 

July  6.]  Honourable  as  this  article  was  fojr 
Elizabeth  herself,  the  conditions  she  obtained 
for  her  allies  the  Scots  were  nO  less  advanta¬ 
geous  to  them.  Monluc  and  Randan  con¬ 
sented,  in  the  name  of  Francis  and  Mary, 
that  the  French  forces  in  Scotland  should  in¬ 
stantly  be  sent  back  Into  their  own  country, 
and  no  foreign  troops  be  hereafter  introduced 
into  the  kingdom,  without  the  knowledge  anjl. 

^  Keith,  134,  Sic, 
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consent  of  parliament  j  that  the  fortllications^ 
of  Leith  and  Dunbar  should  immediately  be 
rased,  and  no  new  fort  be  erected  without 
the  permission  of  parliament ;  that  a  parlia¬ 
ment  should  be  held  on  the  first  day  of  August, 
and  that  assembly  be  deemed  as  valid,  in  all 
respects,  as  if  it  had  been  called  by  the  ex¬ 
press  commandment  of  the  king  and  queen  ; 
that  conformable  to  the  ancient  laws  and 
customs  of  the  country,  the  king  and  queen 
should  not  declare  war,  or  conclude  peace^ 
without  the  concurrence  of  parliament  5  that 
during  the  queen’s  absence,  the  administration  of 
government  should  be  vested  in  a  council  of 
twelve  persons,  to  be  chosen  out  of  twenty-four 
named  by  parliament,  seven  of  which  coun¬ 
cil  to  be  elected  by  the  queen,  and  five  by 
the  parliament )  that  hereafter,  the  king  and 
queen  should  not  advance  foreigners  to  places' 
of  trust  or  dignity  in  the  kingdom,  nor  confer 
the  offices  of  treasurer  or  comptroller  of  the 
revenues  upon  any  ecclesiastic  j  that  an  act  of 
oblivion,  abolishing  the  guilt  and  memory  of 
all  offences  committed  since  the  sixth  of  March 
1558,  should  be  passed  in  the  ensuing  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  ratified  by  the  king  and  queen  ; 
that  the  king  and  queen  should  not,  under 
colour  of  punishing  any  violation  of  their 
authority  during  that  period,  seek  to  deprive 
any  of  their  subjects  of  the  offices,  benefices, 
or  estates  which  they  now  held  ;  that  the  re¬ 
dress  due  to  churchinen,  for  the  imuries  which 
Vol,  L  Z. 
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they  had  sustained  during  the  late  insurrec¬ 
tions,  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  cogni¬ 
zance  of  parliament.  With  legard  to  religi¬ 
ous  controversies,  the  ambassadors  declared 
that  they  would  not  presume  to  decide,  but 
permitted  the  parliament,  at  their  first  meet¬ 
ing,  to  examine  the  points  in  difference,  and 
to  represent  their  sense  of  them  to  the  king 
and  queen  *. 

To  such  a  memorable  period  did  the  lords, 
of  the  congregation,  by  their  courage  and  per¬ 
severance,  conduct  an  enterprise,  which  at 
first  promised  a  very  different  issue.  From 
beginnings  extremely  feeble,  and  even  con¬ 
temptible,  the  party  grew  by  degrees  to  great 
power;  and  being  fat  cured  by  many  fortunate 
incidents,  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  their  own 
queen,  aided  by  the  forces  of  a  more  consider¬ 
able  kingdom.  The  whole  sovereign  authori¬ 
ty  W'as  transferred,  by  this  treaty,  into  the 
hands  of  the  congregation;  that  limited  prero¬ 
gative  which  the  crown  had  hitherto  possessed 
was  almost  entirely  annihilated ;  and  the  arlsto- 
cratical  power,  which  always  predominated 
In  the  Scottish  government,  became  supreme 
and  incontrollable.  By  this  treaty,  too,  the 
influence  of  France,  which  had  long  been  of 
much  weight  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  was 
greatly  diminished  ;  and  not  only  were  the  pre¬ 
sent  encroachments  of  that  ambitious  ally  re¬ 
strained,  but,  by  confederating  with  England, 
*  Keid’,  137, &c. 
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protection  was  provided  against  any  future 
attempt  from  the  same  quarter.  At  the  same 
time,  the  controversies  in  religion  being  left 
to  the  consideration  of  parliament,  the  pro- 
testants  might  reckon  upon  obtaining  what¬ 
ever  decision  was  most  favourable  to  the  opi¬ 
nions  which  they  professed. 

A  few  days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  trea- 
'ty,  both  the  French  and  English  armies  quit¬ 
ted  Scotland. 

The  eyes  of  every  man  in  that  kingdom 
were  turned  towards  the  approaching  parlia¬ 
ment.  A  meeting,  summoned  in  a  manner 
so  extraordinary,  at  such  a  critical  juncture,  and 
to  deliberate  upon  matters  of  so  much  con¬ 
sequence,  was  expected  with  the  utmost  an¬ 
xiety. 

A  Scottish  parliament,  suitable  to  the  a- 
rlstocratlcal  genius  of  the  government,  was 
properly  an  assembly  of  the  nobles.  It  was 
composed  of  bishops  abbots,  barons,  and  a 
few  comm’ssloners  of  boroughs,  who  met  al¬ 
together  in  one  house.  The  lesser  barons, 
though  possessed  of  a  right  to  be  present, 
either  in  person  or  by  their  representatives, 
seldpm  exercised  it.  The  expence  of  attend¬ 
ing,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  witl} 
a  numerous  tiain  of  vassals  and  dependents  j 
the  inattention  of  the  age  to  any  legal  or  re¬ 
gular  system  of  government ;  but  above  all, 
the  exorbitant  authority  of  the  greater  nobles, 
who  had  drawn  the  whole  power  into  their 
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own  hands,  made  this  privilege  of  so  little  va¬ 
lue,  as  to  be  almost  neglected.  It  appears 
from  the  ancient  rolls,  that  during  times  of 
tranquillitv ,  few  commissioners  of  boroughs,  and 
almost  none  of  the  lesser  barons,  appeared  in 
parliament.  The  ordinary  administration  of 
government  was  abandoned,  without  scruple 
or  jealousy,  to  the  king  and  to  the  nobles. 
But  in  extraordinary  conjunctures,  wdien  the 
struggle  for  liberty  was  violent,  and  the  spirit 
of  opposition  to  the  crown  rose  to  an  height, 
the  burgesses  and  lesser  barons  were  roused 
from  their  inactivity,  and  stood  forth  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  rights  of  their  country.  The  turbu¬ 
lent  reign  of  James  III.  alTords  examples  in 
proof  of  this  observation  *.  The  public  in¬ 
dignation  against  the  rash  designs  of  that 
weak  and  ill  advised  prince,  brought  into  par¬ 
liament,  besides  the  nobles  and  prelates,  a 
considerable  number  of  the  lesser  barons. 

The  same  causes  occasioned  the  unusual 
conduence  of  all  orders  of  men  to  the  parlia- 
nicnt,  which  met  on  the  first  of  August.  The 
universal  passion  for  liberty,  civil  and  religi¬ 
ous,  which  had  seized  the  nation,  suifered  few 
persons  to  remain  unconcerned  spectators  of 
an  assembly  whose  acts  were  likely  to  prove 
decisive  with  respect  to  both.  Trom  all  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  kingdom  flocked  in  men,  eager 
and  determined  to  aid,  with  their  voices  in 
the  senate,  the  same  cause  wdiich  they  had  de- 
*  Keith,  IJ7. 
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fended  with  their  swords  in  the  field.  Besides 
a  full  convention  of  peers,  temporal  and  spi¬ 
ritual,  there  appeared  the  lepresentatives  of  al¬ 
most  the  whole  boroughs,  and  above  an  hun¬ 
dred  barons,  who,  though  of  the  lesser  order, 
were  gentlemen  of  the  first  rank  and  fortune 
in  the  nation 

The  parliament  w'as  ready  to  enter  on  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  utmost  zeal,  when  a  difficulty 
was  started  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  the 
meeting.  No  commissioner  appeared  m  the 
name  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  no  signifi¬ 
cation  of  their  consent  and  approbation  was 
yet  received.  These  were  deemed  by  many 
essential  to  the  very  being  of  a  parliament. 
But,  in  opposition  to  this  sentiment,  the  ex¬ 
press  words  of  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh  were 
urged,  by  which  this  assembly  was  declared 
to  be  as  valid,  in  all  respects,  as  if  it  had 
been  called  and  appointed  by  the  e.xpress  com¬ 
mand  of  the  king  and  queen.  As  the  adherents 
of  the  congregation  greatly  outnumbered  thein 
ad  'ersaries,  thelatter  opinion  prevailed.  Their 
boldest  leaders,  and  those  of  most  approved  zeal, 
were  chosen  to  be  lords  of  the  articles,  who 
formed  a  committee  of  ancient  use,  and  of 
great  importance  in  the  Scottish  parliament. 
The  deliberations  of  the  lords  of  the  articles 
rvere  carried  on  with  the  most  unanimous  and 
active  zeal.  The  act  of  oblivion  j  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  twenty-four  persons,  out  of  whom 
Keith, 
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the  council,  entrusted  with  supreme  authori¬ 
ty,  was  to  be  elected  ^  and  every  other  thing 
prescribed  by  the  late  treaty,  or  which  seemed 
necessary  to  render  it  effectual,  passed  with¬ 
out  dispute  or  delay.  The  article  of  religion 
employed  longer  time,  and  was  attended  with 
greater  difficulty.  It  rvas  brought  into  par¬ 
liament  by  a  petition  from  those  who  had  a- 
dopted  the  principles  of  the  reformation.  Many 
doctrines  of  the  popish  church  were  a  contra¬ 
diction  to  reason,  and  a  disgrace  to  religion  j  its 
disciplne  had  become  corrupt  and  oppressive  j 
and  its  revenues  were  both  exorbitant  and  ill 
applied.  Against  all  these  the  protestants  re¬ 
monstrated  with  the  utmost  severity  of  style, 
which  indignation  at  their  absurdity,  or  ex¬ 
perience  of  their  pernicious  tendency,  could  in¬ 
spire  j  and  encouraged  by  the  number  and 
2;eal  of  their  friends  to  improve  such  a  fa¬ 
vourable  juncture,  they  aimed  the  blow  at  the 
whole  fabric  of  popery  ;  and  besought  the 
parliament  to  interpose  their  authority  for  rec¬ 
tifying  these  multiplied  abuses  *• 

Several  prelates,  zealously  attached  to  the 
ancient  superstition,  were  present  in  this  par¬ 
liament.  But  during  these  vigorous  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  protestants,  they  stood  confound¬ 
ed,  and  at  a  gaze,  and  persevered  in  a  silence 
which  was  fatal  to  their  cause.  They  esteem¬ 
ed  it  impossible  to  resist  or  divert  that  tor¬ 
rent  of  religious  zeal,  which  was  still  in  its 
*  Knos,  537. 
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full  strength  5  they  dreaded  that  their  opposi* 
tion  would  irritate  their  adversaries,  and  ex¬ 
cite  them  to  new  acts  of  violence  j  they  hop¬ 
ed  that  the  king  and  queen  would  soon  be  at 
leisure  to  put  a  stop  to  the  career  of  their  in¬ 
solent  subjects  j  and  that  after  the  rage  and 
havock  of  the  present  storm,  the  former  tran¬ 
quillity  and  order  would  be  restored  to  the 
church  and  kingdom.  They  were  willing, 
perhaps,  to  sacrifice  the  doctrine,  and  even 
the  power  of  the  church,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  safety  of  their  own  persons,  and  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  possession  of  those  revenues  which 
were  still  in  their  hands.  From  whatever  mo¬ 
tives  they  acted,  their  silence,  which  rvas  im¬ 
puted  to  the  consciousness  of  a  bad  cause,  af¬ 
forded  matter  of  great  triumph  to  the  protest- 
ants,  and  encouraged  them  to  proceed  with 
more  boldness  and  alacrity  *. 

The  parliament  did  not  think  it  enough  to 
condemn  those  doctrines  meritioned  in  the  pe¬ 
tition  of  the  protestants  j  they  moreover  gave 
the  sanction  of  their  approbation  to  a  confes¬ 
sion  of  faith  presented  to  them  by  the  reform¬ 
ed  teachersf ;  and  composed,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  such  a  performance  in  that  age, 
on  purpose  to  expose  the  absurd  tenets  and 
practices  of  the  Rcmish  church.  By  another 
act,  the  j  ‘  risdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
was  abolished,  and  the  causes  which  formerly 
came  under  their  cognisance  transferred  to 
Knox,  253.  t  III  ibid. 
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the  decisions  of  civil  judges  *.  By  a  third  sta¬ 
tute,  the  exercise  of  religious  worship,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish  church, 
was  prohibited.  The  manner  in  which  the  par¬ 
liament  enforced  the  observation  of  this  law 
discovers  the  zeal  of  that  assembly  j  the  first 
transgression  subjected  the  offender  to  the  for¬ 
feiture  of  his  goods,  and  to  a  corporal  punish¬ 
ment,  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge  5  banish¬ 
ment  was  the  penalty  of  a  second  violation  of 
the  law ;  and  a  third  act  of  disobedience  was 
declared  to  be  capital  f .  Such  strangers  were 
men  at  that  time  to  the  spirit  of  toleration, 
and  to  the  laws  of  humanity  ;  and  with  such 
indecent  haste  did  the  very  persons  who  had 
iust  escaped  the  rigour  of  ecclesiastical  ty¬ 
ranny,  proceed  to  imitate  those  examples  of 
severity  of  which  they  themselves  had  so 
justly  complained. 

The  vigorous  zeal  of  the  parliament  over¬ 
turned  in  a  few  days  the  ancient  system  of  re¬ 
ligion  which  had  been  established  so  many 
ages.  In  reforming  the  doctrine  and  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  church,  the  nobles  kept  pace  with 
the  ardour  and  expectations  even  of  Knox 
himself.  But  their  proceedings,  with  respect 
to  these,  were  not  more  rapid  and  impetuous, 
than  they  were  slow  and  dilatory  when  they 
entered  on  the  consideration  of  ecclesiastical 
levenues.  Among  the  lay  members,  some 
v.ere  already  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the 
2'.  Keith,  152.  f  Knox,  254. 
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church,  and  others  devoured  in  expectation 
the  wealthy  benefices  which  still  remained  un¬ 
touched.  The  alteration  in  religion  had  af¬ 
forded  many  of  the  dignified  ecclesiastics 
themselves  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their 
avarice  or  ambition.  The  demolition  of  the 
monasteries  having  set  the  monks  at  liberty 
from  their  confinement,  they  instantly  dispers¬ 
ed  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  commonly  be¬ 
took  themselves  to  some  secular  employment. 
The  abbot,  if  he  had  been  so  fortimate  as  to 
embrace  the  principles  of  the  reformation  from 
conviction,  or  so  cunning  as  to  espouse  them 
out  ef  policy,  seized  the  wliole  revenues  of 
the  fraternity  5  and,  except  what  he  allowed 
for  the  subsistence  of  a  few  superannuated 
monks*,  applied  them  entirely  to  bis  own 
use.  The  proposal  made  by  tlie  ieformed 
teachers,  for  applying  these  revenues  lovmrds 
the  maintenance  of  ministers,  the  education 
of  youth,  and  tlie.  -supjiort  of  the  poor,  was 
equally  dreaded  by  all  these  orders  of  men. 
They  opposed  it  with  the  utmost  warmth,  and 
by  their  numbers  and  authority,  easily  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  parliament  to  give  no  ear  to  such 
a  disagreeable  demand -f-.  Zealous  as  the  first 
reformers  were,  and  animated  with  a  spirit 
superior  to  the  low  considerations  of  interest, 
they  beheld  these  early  symptoms  of  selfish¬ 
ness  and  avarice  among  their  adherents  rvith 

#  KeitK,  496.  Append.  19c,  191. 
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indignation-  and  we  find  Knox  expressing  the 
utmost  sensibility  of  that  contempt  with  w-hich 
they  were  treated  by  many  from  whom  he  ex¬ 
pected  a  more  generous  concern  for  the  success 
of  religion,  and  the  honour  of  its  ministers*. 

A  dithculty  hath  been  started  with  regard 
to  the  acts  ot  this  parliament  concerning  re¬ 
ligion.  This  difficulty,  frivolous  in  itself,  and 
■at  this  distance  of  time  of  no  importance,  is 
founded  on  the  rvords  of  the  treaty  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  By  that,  the  parliament  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of  re¬ 
ligion,  and  to  signify  their  sentiments  of  it  to 
the  king  and  queen.  But  instead  of  present¬ 
ing  their  desires  to  their  sovereigns  in  the 
humble  form  of  a  supplication  or  address,  the 
parliament  converted  them  into  so  many  acts  j 
which,  although  they  never  received  the  royal 
assent,  obtained,  all  over  the  kingdom,  the 
weight  and  authority  of  laws.  In  compli¬ 
ance  with  their  injunctions,  the  establish¬ 
ed  system  of  religion  -was  every  where  over¬ 
thrown,  and  that  recommended  by  the  reform¬ 
ers  introduced  in  its  place.  The  partiality 
and  zeal  of  the  people  overlooked  or  supplied 
any  defect  in  the  form  of  these  acts  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  rendered  the  observance  of  them 
more  universal  than  ever  had  been  yielded  to 
the  statutes  of  the  most  regular  or  constitution¬ 
al  assembly.  By  these  proceedings,  it  must, 
however,  be  confessed,  that  the  parliament, 
*  Knox,  239,  236, 
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or  rather  the  nation,  violated  the  last  article 
in  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  and  even  exceed¬ 
ed  the  powers  competent  to  subjects.  Eut 
when  once  men  have  been  accustomed  to  break 
through  the  common  boundaries  of  subjec¬ 
tion,  and  their  minds  are  inflamed  with  the 
passions  which  civil  war  inspire,  it  is  mere 
pedantry  or  ignorance  to  measure  their  con¬ 
duct  by  those  rules  which  can  be  applied  only 
where  government  is  in  a  state  of  order  and 
and  tranquillity.  A  nation,  when  obliged  to 
employ  such  extraordinary  efforts  in  defence 
of  its  liberties,  avails  itself  of  every  thing 
which  can  promote  this  great  end  j  and  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  and  the  importance  of 
the  object,  justify  any  departure  from  the 
common  and  established  forms  of  the  con¬ 
stitution. 

In  consequence  of  the  treaty  off  Edinburgh, 
as  well  as  by  the  ordinary  forms  of  business, 
it  became  necessary  to  lay  the  proceedings  of 
parliament  before  the  king  and  queen.  For 
this  purpose.  Sir  fames  Sandllands  of  Calder 
Lord  St.  John,  was  appointed  to  repair  to  the 
court  of  France.  After  holding  a  course  so 
irregular,  the  nobles  had  no  reason  to  flatter 
themselves  that  Francis  and  Mary  would  ever 
approve  their  conduct,  or  confirm  it  by  their 
royal  assent.  The  reception-  of  their  ambas¬ 
sador  was  no  other  than  they  might  have  ex¬ 
pected.  He  was  treated  by  the  king  and' 
queen  with  the  utmost  coldness,  and  dismiss- 
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ed  without  obtaining  the  ratification  of  the 
parliament’s  proceedings.  From  the  princes 
of  Lorrain  and  their  partisans,  he  endured  all 
the  scorn  and  Insult  -which  it  was  natural  for 
them  to  pour  upon  the  party  he  represented  *- 

Though  the  earls  of  Morton,  Glencaim, 
and  Maitland  of  Lethington,  the  ambassa¬ 
dors  of  the  parliament  to  Elizabeth  their  pro¬ 
tectress,  met  tvith  a  very  different  reception, 
they  were  not  more  successful  in  one  part  of 
the  ne^ociation  entrusted  to  their  care.  The 
Scots,  sensible  of  the  security  which  they  de¬ 
rived  from  their  union  with  England,  were 
desirous  of  rendering  it  indissoluble.  With 
this  view,  they  empowered  these  eminent  lead¬ 
ers  of  their  party  to  testify  to  Elizabeth 
their  gratitude  for  that  seasonable  and  effec¬ 
tual  aid  which  she  had  afforded  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  beseech  her  to  render  the 
friendship  between  the  nations  perpetual,  by 
condescending  to  marry  tne  Earl  of  Arran, 
■who,  though  a  subject,  v^as  nearly  allied  to 
the  royal  family  of  Scotland,  and  after  Mary, 
the  undoubted  heir  to  the  crown. 

To  the  fcrraer  part  of  this  commission  Eli¬ 
zabeth  listened  -with  the  utmost  satisfaction, 
and  encouraged  the  Scots,  in  any  future  exi¬ 
gency,  to  hope  for  the  continuance  of  he? 
good  offices :  with  regard  to  the  latter,  she 
discovered  those  sentiments  to  which  she  ad- 
iiered  throughout  her  whole  reign.  Averse 
*  Knox,  255.  IBuch.  3.27. 
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fiom  marriage,  as  some  pretend  through 
choice,  but  more  probably  out  of  policy,  that 
ambitious  princess  would  never  admit  any 
partner  to  the  throne  5  but  delighted  rvith 
the  entire  and  uncontrolled  exercise  of  power, 
she  sacrificed,  to  the  enjoyment  of  that,  the 
hopes  of  transmitting  her  crown  to  her  owm 
posterity.  The  marriage  with  the  Earl  of  Ar¬ 
ran  could  not  be  attended  with  any  such  ex¬ 
traordinary  advantage  as  to  shake  this  reso¬ 
lution  j  she  declined  it  therefore,  but  with 
many  expressions  of  good  will  tow'ards  the 
Scottish  nation,  and  of  respect  for  Arran 
himself  *. 

Towards  the  conclitsiorr  of  this  year,  di¬ 
stinguished  by  so  many  remarkable  events, 
there  happened  one  of  great  importance.  On 
the  fourth  of  December  died  Francis  II.  a- 
prince  of  a  feeble  constitution,  and  of  a  mean 
understanding.  As  he  did  not  leave  any  is¬ 
sue  by  the  queen,  no  incident  could  have  been, 
more  fortunate  to  those  who,  during  the  late 
commotions  in  Scotland,  had  taken  part  with 
the  congregation.  Mary,  by  the  charms  of 
her  beauty,  bad  acquired  an  entire  ascendant 
over  her  husband  j  and  as  she  transferred  all 
her  influence  to  her  uncles  the  princes  of  Lor- 
rain,  Francis  follorved  them  implicitly  in  what¬ 
ever  track  they  w'ere  pleased  to  lead  him. 
The  power  of  France,  under  such  direction, 
alarmed  the  Scottish  malecontents  with  appre- 
■*  Burn,  3,  Append.  308.  Keith,  154,  &c. 
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hensiotts  of  danger,  no  less  formidable  tlian 
t\’ell  founded.  The  intestine  disorders  which 
raged  in  France,  and  the  seasonable  interpo¬ 
sition  of  England  in  behalf  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  had  hitherto  prevented  the  princes  of 
Loirain  from  carrying  their  designs  upon 
Scotland  into  execution.  But  under  their  vi¬ 
gorous  and  decisive  administration,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  that  the  commotions  in  France  could 
be  of  long  continuance,  and  many  things 
might  fall  in  to  divert  Elizabeth’s  attention, 
for  the  future,  from  the  affairs  of  Scotland. 
In  either  of  these  events,  the  Scots  would 
stand  exposed  to  all  the  vengeance  which  the 
resentment  of  the  French  court  could  inflict. 
The  blow,  however  long  suspendedj  was  unr 
avoidable,  and  must  fall  at  last  with  redoubled 
weight.  From  this  prospect  and  expectation 
of  danger,  the  Scots  were  delivered  by  the 
death  of  Francis ;  the  ancient  confederacy  of 
the  two  kingdoms  had  already  been  broken, 
and  by  this  event  the  only  bond  of  union 
•which  remained  was  dissolved.  Catherine  of 
Medicis,  who  during  the  minority  of  Charles 
IX.  her  second  son,  engrossed  the  entire  di¬ 
rection  of  the  French  councils,  was  far  from 
any  thoughts  of  vindicating  the  Scottish  queen’s 
authority.  Catherine  and  Mary  had  been  ri¬ 
vals  in  power  during  the  reign  of  Francis  II. 
■and  had  contended  for  the  government  of  that 
Weak  and  unexperienced  prince  ;  but  as  the 
charms  of  the  wife  easily  triumphed  over  the 
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authority  of  the  mother,  Catheiir.e  could  ne¬ 
ver  forgive  such  a  disappointment  in  her  fa¬ 
vourite  passion,  and  beheld  now,  with  a  secret 
pleasure,  the  difficult  and  perplexing  scene 
on  which  her  daughter-in-law  was  about  to 
enter,  hlary,  overwhelmed  with  all  the  sor¬ 
row  which  so  sad  3  reverse  of  fortune  could 
occasion  ;  slighted  by  the  queen  mother  *  ; 
and  forsaken  by  the  tribe  of  courtiers,  who 
appear  only  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity,  re¬ 
tired  to  Rheims,  and  there  in  solitude  indul¬ 
ged  her  grief,  or  hid  her  indignation.  Even 
the  princes  of  Lorrain  were  obliged  to  con¬ 
tract  their  views  j  to  turn  them  from  foreign 
to  domestic  objects  5  and  instead  of  forming 
vast  projects  w'ith  regard  to  Britain,  found  it 
necessary  to  think  of  acquiring  and  establish¬ 
ing  an  interest  rvith  the  new  administration. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  emotions  of 
joy  which,  on  all  these  accounts,  the  death  of 
the  French  monarch  excited  among  the  Scots. 
They  regarded  it  as  the  only  event  which 
could' give  firmness  and  stability  to  that  sys¬ 
tem  of  religion  and  government  which  was 
now  introduced  ;  and  it  is  no  wmnder  cotem¬ 
porary  historlsns  should  ascribe  it  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  care  of  Providence,  which,  by  un¬ 
foreseen  expedients,  can  secure  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  kingdoms  in  those  situations 
where  human  prudence  and  invention  would 
utterly  despair  f . 

*  llenauh.  3 10.  Casteln.  434.  +  Knox,  r 39, 
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Abont  tbis  time,  the  protestant  church  in 
ScotlanJ  began  to  assume  a  regular  form.  Its 
principles  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  public 
authority,  and  some  fixed  external  policy  be¬ 
came  necessary  for  the  government  and  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  infant  society.  The  model 
introduced  by  the  reformers  differed  extremely 
from  that  which  had  been  so  long  established. 
The  motives  which  induced  them  to  depart 
so  far  from  the  ancient  system  deserve  to  be 
explained. 

As  the  vices  of  the  clergy  had  at  first  ex¬ 
cited  the  Indignation  of  mankind,  and  roused 
that  spirit  of  inquiry,  which  preved  so  fatal 
to  the  whole  popish  system  ;  as  this  disgust  at 
the  vices  of  ecclesiastics  was  soon  transferred 
to  their  persons,  and  shifting  from  them,  by 
no  violent,  transition,  settled  at  last  on  the 
offices  which  they  enjoyed  j  the  effects  of  the 
reformation  would  naturally  have  e.vtended 
not  only  to  the  doctrine,  but  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  popish  church  j  and  the  same 
spirit  which  abolished  the  former,  would  liaro 
overturned  the  latter.  But,  in  Germany, 
England,  and  the  notheren  kingdoms,  its  ope¬ 
rations  were  checked  by  the  power  and  poli¬ 
cy  of  their  princes',  and  the  ancient  episco¬ 
pal  jurisdiction,  under  a  ferv  limitations,  was 
still  continued  in  those  churches.  The  epis¬ 
copal  hierarchy  appears  to  be  more  conform¬ 
able  to  tire  practice  of  the  cliurcb,  since 
Christianity  became  the  .established  religion 
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of  the  Roman  empire.  The  ecclesiastical  go¬ 
vernment  was,  at  that  time,  plainly  copied  from 
the  civil;  the  first  not  only  borrowxd  its  form, 
but  derived  its  authority  from  the  latter ;  and 
the  dioceses  and  jurisdictions  of  patriarchs, 
archbishops,  and  bishops,  corresponded  with 
the  division  and  constitution  ot  the  empire. 
In  Switzerland  and  the  Low-countries,  the 
nature  of  the  government  allowing  full  scope 
to  the  genius  of  the  reformation,  all  pre-emi¬ 
nence  of  order  in  the  church  was  destroyed, 
and  an  equality  established  more  suitable  to 
the  spirit  of  republican  policy.  The  situation 
of  the  primitive  church  suggested  the  idea, 
and  furnished  the  model  of  the  latter  system, 
which  has  since  been  called  Presbyterian.  The 
first  Christians,  oppressed  by  continual  perse¬ 
cutions,  and  obliged  to  hold  their  religious 
assemblies  by  stealth,  and  in  corners,  were 
contented  with  a  form  of  government  ex¬ 
tremely  simple.  The  influence  of  religion 
concurred,  with  the  sense  of  danger,  in  ex¬ 
tinguishing  among  them  the  spirit  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  in  preserving  a  parity  of  rank,  the 
elfect  of  their  sufferings,  and  the  cause  of 
many  of  their  virtues.  Calvin,  whose  deci¬ 
sions  were  received  among  the  protestants  of 
that  age  with  incredible  submission,  was 
the  patron  and  restorer  of  this  scheme  of 
ecclesiastical  policy.  The  church  of  Gene¬ 
va,  formed  under  his  eye,  and  by  his  direc¬ 
tion,  was  esteemed  the  most  perfect  model  of 
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this  goveniment ;  and  Knox,  who,  during  his 
residence  in  that  city,  had  studied  and  ad¬ 
mired  it,  warmly  recommended  it  to  the  imi¬ 
tation  of  his  countrymen. 

Among  the  Scottish  nobles,  some  hated 
the  persons,  and  others  coveted  the  wealth  of 
-the  dignified  clergy  5  and  by  abolishing  that 
order  of  men,  the  former  indulged  their  re¬ 
sentment,  and  the  latter  hoped  to  gratify 
their  avarice.  The  people,  inflamed  rvith 
the  most  violent  aversion  to  popery,  and  ap¬ 
proving  of  every  scheme  that  departed  far¬ 
thest  from  the  practice  of  the  Romish  church, 
were  delighted  with  a  system  so  admirably 
cuited  to  their  predominant  passion  j  while 
the  friends  of  civil  liberty  beheld  with  plea¬ 
sure  tire  protestant  cjergy  pulling  down,  with 
their  oum  hands,  that  fabric  of  ecclesiastical 
power  wlrich  their  predecessprs  had  reared 
with  so  much  art  and  industry  ;  and  flattered 
themselves,  that  by  lending  their  aid  to  strip' 
churcbmen  of  their  dignity  and  wealth,  they 
might  entirely  deliver  the  nation  from  their 
exorbitant  and  oppressive  jurisdiction.  The 
new  mode  of  government  made  easily  its 
v/ay  among  men  thus  prepared  by  their  ya-f 
rious  interests  and  passions  for  its  reception. 

But  on  the  first  introduction  of  his  system, 
Knox  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  depart  al- 
togetlier  from  the  ancient  form  *.  Instead  of 
}>i-h,Dps,  he  proposed  to  establish  ten  or  twelve 
Spotiwccd, 
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superintendants  in  tlifFerent  parts  of  the  kiii.,- 
doin.  These,  as  the  name  implies,  rvtre  ciu- 
jDorveited  to  inspect  the  life  and  doctrine  Ct 
the  other  clergy.  They  presided  in  the  jr.le- 
rior  judicatories  of  the  church,  and  perfoirn- 
•ed  several  other  parts  of  tire ' episcopal  lunc- 
tion.  Their  jurisdiction,  however,  exteiided 
to  sacred  things  onlyj  they  claimed  no  seat 
■in  parliament,  and  pretended  no  right  to  the 
dignity  or  revenues  of  the  former  bishops. 

The  number  of  inferior  clergy,  to  rvhom 
the  care  of  parochial  duty  could  be  commit¬ 
ted,  ivas  still  extremely  small ;  they  had  em¬ 
braced  the  principles  of  the  reformation  at 
different  times,  and  from  various  motives  : 
during  the  public  commotions,  they  were 
scattered  merely  by  chance  over  the  different 
provinces  of  the  kingdom  and  in  a  few  pla¬ 
ces  only  were  formed  into  regular  classes  or 
societies.  The  first  general  assembly  of  tlie 
church,  which  was  held  this  year,  [Zler.  20. 
bears  all  the  marks  of  an  infant  and  unformed 
society.  The  members  were  but  few  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  of  no  considerable  rank  ■,  no  uni¬ 
form  or  consistent  rule  seems  to  have  been 
observed  in  electing  them.  From  a  great 
part  of  the  kingdom  no  representatives  ap¬ 
peared.  In  the  name  of  some  entire  coun¬ 
ties,  but  one  person  was  present,  while  in  o- 
ther  places,  a  single  town  or  church  sent  se¬ 
veral  m  embers.  A  convention  so  feeble  and 
irregular  could  possess  no  great  authority  j 
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and  conscrcu'  of  their  own  weakness,  the 
members  put  an  end  to  their  debates,  without 
venturing  upon  any  decision  of  much  impor¬ 
tance  *. 

1561.]  In  order  to  give  greater  strength 
and  consistency  to  the  presbyterian  plan, 
Knox,  with  the  assistance  of  his  brethren, 
composed  the  first  book  of  discipline,  which 
contains  the  model  or  platform  of  the  intend¬ 
ed  policy  f.  They  presented  it  to  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  estates,  which  iv?,s  held  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  year,  [Ja-v,  15.].  Whatever  re¬ 
gulations  were  proposed  with  regard  to  eccle¬ 
siastic  discipline  and  jurisdiction,  would  have 
easily  obtained  the  sanction  of  that  assembly  j 
but  a  design  to  recover  the  patrimony  of  the 
church,  which  is  there  insinuated,  met  with 
a  very  different  reception. 

In  vain  did  the  clergy  display  the  advanta¬ 
ges  which  would  accrue  to  the  public  by 
a  proper  application  of  ecclesiastical  reve¬ 
nues.  In  vain  did  they  propose,  by  an  im¬ 
partial  distribution  of  this  fund,  to  promote 
true  religion,  to  encourage  learning,  and  to 
support  the  poor.  In  vain  did  they  even  in¬ 
termingle  threatenings  of  the  divine  displea¬ 
sure  against  the  unjust  detainers  of  what  was 
appropriated  to  a  sacred  use.  The  nobles  held 
fast  the  prey  which  they  had  seized  j  and  be¬ 
stowing  upon  the  proposal  the  name  of  a  de¬ 
vout  imagination,  they  affected  to  consider  it 
*  Keith,  45)?.  t  Spotswood,  151. 
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as  a  project  altogether  visionary,  and  treated 
it  with  the  utmost  scorn  *. 

This  Gonyeittion  appointed  the  prior  of  St, 
AudTew’s  to  repair  to  the  queen,  and  to  in¬ 
vite  her  to  Tetivrn  into  her  native  country, 
and  to  assume  tlic  reins  of  gen^ernraent,  which 
liad  been  too  long  coramitted  to  other  hands. 
And  though  some  of  Irex  subjects  dreaded 
her  return,  atrd  ePthers  foresaw  dangerous 
■consequences  rvitb  rvhich  it  might  be  attend¬ 
ed  f,  the  bulk  'of  them  desired  it  rvith  so 
much  ardour,  that  the  TiTvit&tion  was  given 
with  the  greatest  appearance  of  unanimity. 
But  the  zeal  of  the  Roman  catholics  got  the  start 
•of  the  prior  in  paying  courtto  Mary  j  and  Lesly, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Ross,  wlro  was  commis- 
-s-ioned  by  them,  arrived  before  him  at  the  place 
•of  her  residence  J,  Lesly  endeavoured  to  in-  . 
fuse  into  the  queen’s  mind  suspicions  of  her 
protestant  subjects,  and  to  persuade  her  to 
throw  herself  entirely  into  the  arms  of  those 
rvho  adhered  to  their  own  religion.  For 
this  purpose,  he  insisted  that  she  should  land 
at  Aberdeen",  and  as  the  puotestant  doctrines 
had  made  no  considerable  pr.-'g-ress  in  that 
part  of  the  kingdom,  he  g’.ave  her  assurance 
of  being  joined-  in  a  few  days  by  twenty 
thousand  men  ■,  and  flattered  hev  that  with 
such  an  army,  encouraged  by  her  presence 
and  authority,  she  might  easily  overturn  the 
reformed  church  before  it  w'as  firmly  settled 
*  Knox,  2^6.  f  See  Append.  Ko.  5.  |  Lesly,  2:7- 
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on  its  foundations.  But  at  this  juncture  the 
princes  of  Lorrain  were  not  disposed  to  lisr 
ten  to  this  extravagant  and  dangerous  propo¬ 
sal.  Intent  on  defending  themselves  against 
Catherine  of  Medicis,  -whose  insidious  policy 
was  employed  in  undermining  their  exorbitant 
power,  they  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  the 
affairs  of  Scotland,  and  wished  their  niece  to 
take  possession  of  her  kingdom  with  as  little 
disturbance  as  possible.  The  French  officers 
too,  who  had  served  in  Scotland  dissuaded 
Mary  from  all  violent  measures  •,  and  by  re¬ 
presenting  the  power  and  number  of  the  pro- 
testants  to  be  irresistible,  determined  her  to 
court  them  by  every  art,  and  rather  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  leading  men  of  that  party  as  her 
ministers,  than  to  provoke  them,  by  a  fruit¬ 
less  opposition,  to  become  her  enemies  *. 
Hence  proceeded  the  confidence  and  affec¬ 
tion  with  which  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew’s 
tvas  received  by  the  queen.  His  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom  gained  great 
credit ;  and  Lesly  beheld  with  regret  the 
new  channel  in  which  court  favour  was  like¬ 
ly  to  run. 

Another  convention  of  the  estates  was 
held  in  May.  The  arrival  of  an  ambassador 
from  France  seems  to  have  been  the  occasion 
of  this  meeting.  He  was  instructed  to  soli¬ 
cit  the  Scots  to  renew  their  ancient  alliance 
with  France,  to  break  their  new  confederacy 
*  Me!v.  Ci. 
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Avith  England,  and  to  restore  the  popish  ec¬ 
clesiastics  to  the  possession  of  their  revenuesj 
and  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  It  is  no 
easy  matter  to  form  any  conjecture  concern¬ 
ing  the  intentions  of  the  French  court  in  mak¬ 
ing  these  extraordinary  and  ill-timed  propo^ 
sitions.  They  were  rejected  with  that  scorn 
■which  might  well  have  been  expected  fr9m 
the  temper  of  the  nation 

In  this  convention  the  protestant  clergy 
did  not  obtain  a  more  favourable  audience 
than  formerlyj  and  their  prospect  of  recover¬ 
ing  the  patrimony  of  the  church  still  remain¬ 
ed  as  distant  and  uncertain  as  ever.  But 
with  regard  to  another  pointj  they  found  the 
zeal  of  the  nobles  in  no  degree  abated.  The 
book  of  discipline  seemed  to  require,  that 
the  monuments  of  popery  which  still  remained 
in  the  kingdom  should  be  demolished  f  j  and 
though  neither  the  same  pretence  of  policy, 
nor  the  same  ungovernable  fury  of  the  people, 
remained  to  justify  or  excuse  this  barbarous 
havock,  the  conventionj  considering  every 
religious  fabric  as  a  relict  of  idolatry,  passed 
sentence  upon  them  by  an  act  in  form  j  and 
persons  the  most  remarkable  for  the  activity 
of  their  zeal,  were  appointed  to  put  it  in  ex¬ 
ecution.  Abbeys,  cathedrals,  churches,  li¬ 
braries,  records,  and  even  the  sepulchres  of 
the  dead,  perished  in  one  common  ruin, 
T’he  first  storm  of  popular  insurrection,  though 
*  Knox,  269,  273.  f  Spots'wood,  153. 
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impetuous  and  irresistible,  had  extended  on-^ 
ly  to  a  lew  counties,  and  soon  spent  its  rage  p 
but  now  a  deliberate  and  universal  rapine 
completed  the  devastation  of  every  thing  ve¬ 
nerable  and  magnificent  wliich  had  escaped 
its  violence  *. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mary-  was  in  no-liaste  tO’ 
Eeturn  into-  Scotland.  Accustomed  to  the  e-^ 
legance,  splendour,  and  gaity  of  ?c  polite 
court,  she  still  fondly  lingered'  in  France,, 
the  scene  of  all  these  eigoyments,  and  con¬ 
templated  with  horror  the  barbarism  of  her 
own  country,  and  the  turbulence  o^f  her  sub¬ 
jects,  which  presented  her  witli  a.  very  differ- 
en-t  face  of  things.  The  impatience,  how¬ 
ever,  of  her  people,  the  persuasrons  of  her 
uncles,  but  above  all,  the  studied  and  morti¬ 
fying  neglect  with  whiclr  she  was  treated  by 
the  queen  mother,  forced  her  to  think  of  be¬ 
ginning  this  disagreeable  voyage  f.  But, 
while  she  was  preparing  for  it,  tlrere  \vere 
sown,  betxveen  her  and  Elizabeth,  the  seeds 
of  that  personal  I'ealousy  and  discord,  which 
embittered  the  life,  and  shortened  the  day.s 
of  the  Scottish  queen. 

The  ratification  of  the  late  treaty  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  this  fa¬ 
tal  animosity  5  the  true  causes  of  It  lay  much 
deeper.  Almost  every  article  in  that  treaty 
fiad  been  executed  by  both  parties  with  a 
scrupulous  exactness.  The  fortifications  of 
*  S^jotSwood,  174.  f  Brantome,  Jebb,  voL  ii.  4S2. 
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I^eith  ivere  demolished,  and  the  armies  of 
France  and  England  withdra'wn  within  the 
appointed  time.  The  grievances  of  thd  Scot¬ 
tish  malecontents  were  redrOssedj  and  the^ 
had  obtained  whatever  they  could  demand 
for  theit  future  security.  With  regard  to  all 
these,  Mary  could  have  little  reason  to  de¬ 
cline,  ot  Elizabeth  to  urge,  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty. 

The  sixth  article  remained  the  only  source 
of  coiitest  and  difficulty.  No  minister  ever 
Entered  more  dfeeply  into  the  schemes  of  his 
sovereign^  or  pursued  thetn  with  more  dexteri¬ 
ty  and  success  than  Cecil.  Iri  the  conduct  of 
the  negdciation  at  Edinburghj  the  sound  un¬ 
derstanding  of  this  able  politician  proved 
greatly  an  overttiatch  for  Monluc’s  refine¬ 
ments  in  intrigue,  and  artfully  induced  the 
French  ambassaddfsj  not  only  to  acknowledge 
that  the  crowns  of  England  and  Ireland  did 
of  right  belong  to  Elizabeth  alonej;  but  alsoi 
to  promise,  that  In  all  times  to  confe,  Mary 
should  abstain  from  using  the  titles,  or  bearing 
the  arms  of  those  kingdoms. 

The  ratification  of  this  atrticle  would  have 
been  of  the  most  fatal  consequence  to  Mary. 
The  crown  of  England  was  an  object  Worthy 
of  her  ambition.  Her  pretensions  to  it  gave 
her  great  dignity  and  importance  iri  the  eyes  of 
all  Europe.  By  rnanyy  her  title  was  esteemed 
preferable  to  that  of  Elizabeth.  Among  the 
English  themselves,  the  Roman  catholics,  whm 
Vol,  Iv  B  b 
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lornied  at  that  time  a  numerous  and  active 
partv,  openly  espoused  this  opinion  j  and  e- 
s  en  the  protC'-tants  who  supported  Elizabeth’s 
throne,  could  not  deny  the  queen  of  Scots  to 
be  her  immediate  heir.  A  proper  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  avail  herself  of  all  these  advantages, 
could  not,  in  the  course  of  things,  be  far  dis¬ 
tant,  and  many  incidents  might  fall  in,  to 
bring  this  opportunity  nearer  than  was  expect¬ 
ed.  '  -In  these'  circumstances,  Mary,  by  rati¬ 
fying  the  article  in  dispute,  rvould  have  lost 
that  rank  which  she  had  hitherto  held  among 
neighbouring  princes  ;  the  zeal  cf  her  adher¬ 
ents  must  have  gradually  cooled;  and  she 
might  have  renounced,  from  that  moment,  all 
hopes  of  ever  -wearing  the  English  crown. 

None  of  these  beneficial  consequences  e- 
scaped  the  penetrating  eye  of  Elizabeth,  who, 
for  this  reason,  had  recourse  to  every  thing 
bv  -which  she  could  hope  either  to  sooth  ot 
frighten  the  Scottish  queen,  into  a  compliance 
with  her  demands.  And  if  that  princess 
had  been ,  so  unadvised  as  to  ratify  the  rash 
concessions  of  her  ambassadors,  Elizabeth,  by 
that  deed,  would  have  acquired  an  advantage 
which,  under  her  management,  must  have  turn¬ 
ed  to  great  account.  B.y  such  a  renunciation, 
the  question,  with  regard  to  tlie  right  of  sue - 
tession,  would  have  been  left  altogether  open 
and  undecided  ;  and  by  means  of  that,  Eliza¬ 
beth  might  either  have  kept  her  rival  in  per¬ 
petual  aniiety  and  dependence,  or,  by  the  au- 
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thority  of  her  parliament,  she  might  have 
broken  in  upon  the  order  of  lineal  succession, 
and  transferred  the  crown  to  some  other  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  royal  blood.  The  former 
conduct  she  observed  towards  James  VI; 
whom,  during  his  whole  reign,  she  held  in 
perpetual  fear  and  subjection.  The  latter, 
and  more  rigorous  method  of  proceeding, 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  employ¬ 
ed  against  Mary,  whom  for  many  reasons,  she 
both  envied  and  hated. 

Nor  was  this  step  beyond  her  power,  un¬ 
precedented  in  the  history,  or  inconsistent 
with  the  constitution  of  England.  Though  suc¬ 
cession  by  hereditary  right  be  an  idea  so  na¬ 
tural  and  so  popular,  that  it  has  been  establish¬ 
ed  almost  in  every  civilized  nation,  yet  Eng¬ 
land  affords  many  memorable  instances  of 
deviations  from  tJiat  rule.  The  crown  of  that 
kingdom  having'once  been  seized  by  the  hand 
of  a  conqueror,  this  invited  the  bold  and  enter¬ 
prising  in  every  age  to  Imitate  such  an  illus¬ 
trious  example  of  fortunate  ambhion.  From 
the  time  of  William  I.  the  regular  course  of 
descent  had  seldom  continued  through  three 
successive  reigns.  Those  princes  whose  in¬ 
trigues  or  valour  opened  them  a  -way  to  the 
throne,  called  in  the  authority  of  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  to  confirm  their  dubious 
titles.  Hence,  parliamentary  and  hereditary 
right  became  in  England  of  equal  considera¬ 
tion.  That  great,  assembly  claimed,  and  actu- 
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ally  possessed,  a  po>ver  of  altering  the  order 
of  regal  succession  5  and  even  so  late  as  Hen¬ 
ry  VIIl.  an  act  of  parliament  had  authorised 
that  capricious  monarch  to  settle  the  order  of 
succession  at  his  pleasure.  The  English,  jea¬ 
lous  of  their  religious  liberty,  and  averse  frorn 
the  dominion  of  strangers,  would  have  eagerly 
adopted  the  passions  of  their  sovereign,  and 
might  have  been  eagily  induced  to  exclude  the 
Scottish  line  from  the  right  of  succeeding  to 
the  crown.  These  seem  to  have  been  the 
views  of  both  queens,  and  those  were  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  which  retarded  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  of  Edinburgh, 

But  if  the  sources  of  their  discord  were  to 
be  traced  no  higher  than  this  treaty,  an  incon¬ 
siderable  alteration  in  the  words  of  it,  might 
have  brought  the  present  question  to  an  ami¬ 
cable  issue.  The  Indefinite  and  ambiguous 
expression  w'hich  Cecil  had  Inserted  into  the 
treaty,  might  have  been  changed  into  one  more 
limited,  but  more  precise  5  and  Mary,  instead 
of  promising  to  abstain  from  bearing  the  title 
of  queen  of  England  inalltimestocopie,  might 
have  engaged  not  to  assume  that  title  during 
the  life  of  Elizabeth,  or  the  lives  of  her  law¬ 
ful  posterity. 

This  amendment,  however,  did  not  suit  the. 
views  of  either  queen.  Though  Mary  had 
been  obliged  to  suspend  for  some  time  the 
prosecution  of  her  title  to  the  English  crown, 
she  had  not,  hotrever,  relinquished  it.  She 
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determined  to  revive  her  claim  on  the  first  pros¬ 
pect  of  success,  and  was  unwilling  to  bilrd 
herself,  by  a  positive  engagement,  not  to  take 
advantage  of  any  such-  fortunate  occurrence. 
Nor  would  the  alteration  have  been  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  Elizabeth,  who,  by  agreeing  to  it, 
would  haVe  tacitly  recognised  the  right  of  her 
rival  to  ascend  the  throne  after  Irer  decease. 
But  neither' the  Scots  nor  English  queen  durst 
avow  these  secret  sentiments  of  their  hearts.  ' 
Any  open  discovery  of  an  inclination  to  dis-  ' 
turb  the  tranquillity  of  England,  or  to  wrest 
the  sceptre  out  of  Elizabeth’s  hands,  might 
have  proved  fatal  to  Mary.  Any  sutpicion 
of  a  design  to  alter  the  order  of  succession,- 
and  to  set  aside  the  claim  of  the  Scottisin 
queen,  would  have  exposed  Elizabeth  fo  much 
and  deserved  censure,  and  -liave  raised  up  a- 
gainst  her  many  and  dangerous  enemies.  These^ 
however  carefully  concealed,  or  artfully  dis¬ 
guised,  were  in  all  probability  the  real  mo¬ 
tives  wliich  determined  the  one  queen  to  soli¬ 
cit,  and  the  other  to  refuse  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  in  its  original  form  j  hile  neither- 
had  recourse  to  that  explication  of  it  which, 
to  an  heart  unwarped  by  political  interest,  and 
sincerely  desirous  of  union  and  concord,  would 
have  appeared  so  obvious  and  natural. 

But  though  considerations  of  interest  first 
occasioned  this  rupture  between  the  British 
queens,  rh'alship  of  another  kind  contribut¬ 
ed  to  widen  the  breach,  and  female  jealousy 
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increased  the  violence  of  their  political  hat¬ 
red.  Elizabeth,  with  all  those  extraordinary 
.qualities,  by  which  she  equalled  or  surpassed 
those  of  her  sex  w'ho  have  merited  the  great¬ 
est  renown,  discovered  an  adnairapon  of  her 
own  person,  to  a  degree  which  wornen  of  or¬ 
dinary  understandings  either  do  not  entertain, 
or  prudently  endeavour  to  conceal,  .^er  at¬ 
tention  to  dress,  her  solicitude  to  display  her 
charms,  her  love  of  flattery,  were  all  exces¬ 
sive.  Nor  were  these  weaknesses  confined  tq 
that  period  pf  life  w’hen  they  arc  more  par¬ 
donable.  Eyen  in  very  advanced  years,  the 
wisest  woman  of  that,  or  perhaps  of  any  other 
age,  wore  th^  garb,  and  affected  the  manners 
of  a  girl  *,  Though  Elizabeth  was  as  much 
inferior  to  Mary  in  beauty  and  gracefulness  of 
person,  as  she  excelled  her  in  political  abili¬ 
ties  and  in  the  arts  of  goveminent,  she  was 
weak  enough  to  compare  herself  with  the 
Scottish  queen  f  and  as  it  was  impossible  she 
could  be  altogether  ignorant  how  much  Mary 
gained  by  the  comparison,  she  envied  and  hat¬ 
ed  her  as  a  rival  by  whom  she  rvas  eclipsed. 
In  judging  of  the  conduct  o.f  princes,  we  are 
apt  to  ascribe  too  much  to  political  motives, 
and  too  little  to  the  passions  which  they  feel 
in  common  with  the  rest  of.  mankind.  In  or¬ 
der  to  account  for  Elizabeth’s  present,  as  well 
*  Johnston,  Hist.  Rer  Britan.  346,  347.  Carte, 
vol.  iii.  699.  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors, 
Article  Essex. 
f  Melvil,  p8. 
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as  her  subsequent  conduct  towards  Mary,  we 
must  not  always  consider  her  as  a  queen,  we 
must  sometimes  regard  her  as  a  woman. 

Elizabeth,  though  no  stranger  to  Mary’s 
difficulties  with  respect  to  the  treaty,  continu¬ 
ed  to  urge  her,  by  repeated  applications,  to 
ratify  it  *.  Mary,  under  various  pretences, 
still  contrived  to  gain  time,  and  to  elude  the 
request.  But  while  the  one  queen  solicited 
with  persev'ering  iipportunity,  and  the  other 
evaded  with  artful  delay,  they  both  studied 
an  extreme  politeness  of  behaviour,  and  load¬ 
ed  each  other  with  professions  of  sisterly  love, 
with  reciprocal  declarations  of  unchangeable 
esteem  and  amity. 

Ijt  was  not  long  before  Mary  was  convinced, 
that  among  princes  these  expressions  of  friend¬ 
ship  are  commonly  far  distant  from  the  heart. 
In  sailing  from  France  to  Scotland,  the  course 
lies  along  the  English  coast.  In  order  to  be 
safe  from  the  insults  of  the  English  fleet,  or 
in  case  of  tempestuous  weather,  to  secure  a 
retreat  in  the  harbours  of  that  kingdom,  Mary 
sent  M.  D’Oysel  to  demand  of  Elizabeth  a 
safe-conduct  during  her  voyage.  This  request, 
which  decency  ^one  oblige4  one  prince  to 
grant  to  another,  Elizabeth  rejected,  in  such 
a  manner  as  gave  rise  to  no  slight  suspicion 
of  a  design,  either  to  obstruct  the.  passage,  or 
to  intercept  the  person  of  the  Scottish  queen  f. 

*  Keith,  157,  160,  &c.  f  Ibid.  1 71,  Camden. 
See  Append.  5,0.  VI. 
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This  ungenerous  behaviour  of  Elizabeth 
filled  Mary  with  indignation,  but  did  not  re¬ 
tard  her  departure  from  France.  She  w'as  ac¬ 
companied  to  Calais,  the  place  where  she  em¬ 
barked,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  her  dignity, 
as  the  queen  of  two  pow'erful  kingdoms.  Six 
princes  of  Lorrain,  her  uncles,  with  many  of 
the  most  eminent  among  the  French  nobles, 
were  in  her  retinue.  Catherine,  who  secretly 
rejoiced  at  her  departure,  graced  it  with  every 
circumstance  of  magnificence  and  respect.  Al¬ 
ter  bidding  adieu  to  her  mourning  attendants, 
with  a  sad  heart,  and  eyes  bathed  in  tears, 
Mary  lelt  that  kingdom,  the  short  but  only 
scene  of  her  life  in  which  fortune  smiled  upon 
her.  While  the  French  coast  continued  in 
sight,  she  intently  gazed  upon  it ;  and  musing 
in  a  thoughtful  posture  on  that  height  of  for¬ 
tune  whence  she  had  fallen,  and  presaging, 
perhaps,  the  disasters  and  calamities  which 
embittered  the  remainder  of  her  days,  she 
sighed  often,  and  cried  out,  “  Farewell, 
“  France !  Farewell,  beloved  country,  which 
“  i  shall  never  more  behold  !”  Even  when 
the  darkness  of  the  night  had  hid  the  land 
from  her  vieiv,  she  would  neither  retire  to 
the  cabin,  nor  taste  food,  but  commanding  a 
couch  to  be  placed  on  the  deck,  she  there 
wmited  the  return  of  day  with  the  utmost  im¬ 
patience.  Fortune  soothed  her  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  ;  tlie  galley  made  little  way  during  the 
night.  In  the  morning,  the  coast  ef  France 
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was  still  within  sight,  and  she  continued  to 
feed  her  melancholy  with  the  prospect  j  and 
as  long  as  her  eyes  could  distinguish  it,  to  ut¬ 
ter  the  same  tender  expressions  of  regret*. 
At  last  a  btisk  gale  arose,  by  the  favour  of 
which  for  some  days,  and  afterwards,  under  the 
covert  of  a  thick  fog,  Mary  escaped  the  Eng¬ 
lish  fleet,  which  lay  in  wait  to  intercept  herfj 
and  on  the  19th  of  August,  after  an  absence 
of  near  thirteen  years,  landed  safely  at  Leith 
in  her  native  kingdom. 

Mary  was  received  by  her  subjects  with 
shouts  and  acclammations  of  joy,  and  withe- 
very  demonstration  of  welcome  and  regard. 
But  as  her  arrival,  was  unexpected,  and  no 
suitable  preparation  had  been  made  for  it, 
they  could  not  with  their  utmost  eiforts  hide 
from  her  the  poverty  of  the  country,  and  were 
obliged  to  conduct  her  to  the  palace  of  Holy- 
rood-house  with  little  pomp.  The  queen, 
accustomed  from  her  Infancy  to  the  utmost 
splendour  and  magnificence,  and  fond  of 
them,  as  was  natural  at  her  age,  could  not 
help  observing  the  change  in  her  situation, 
and  seemed  to  be  deeply  affected  with  it 

Never  did  any  prince  ascend  the  throne  at 
a  juncture  which  called  for  mom  wisdom 
in  council,  or  more  courage  and  steadiness  in 
action.  The  rage  of  religious  controversy 

*  Brantome,  483.  He  himself  was  in  the  same  gal¬ 
ley  with  the  queen. 

I  CoodaJ,  vol.  i,  175.  Casteln-  4i5.  J  Brant.  484, 
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was  still  unabated.  The  memory  of  past  op¬ 
pression  exasperated  the  protestants  •,  the 
smart  of  recent  injuries  rendered  the  papists 
desperate  ;  both  were  zealous,  fierce,  and  ir- 
reconcileable.  il'he  absence  of  their  sove¬ 
reign  had  accustomed  tlie  nobles  to  independ¬ 
ency  j  and  during  the  late  commotions  they 
had  acquired  such  an  increase  of  w^ealth,  aS 
threw  great  weight  into  the  scale  of  aristo¬ 
cracy,  which  stood  not  in  need  of  any  acces¬ 
sion  of  power.  The  kingdom  had  long  been 
under  the  government  of  regents,  who  exer¬ 
cised  a  delegated  jurisdiction,  attended  wnth 
little  authority,  and  W’hich  inspired  no  reve¬ 
rence.  A  state  of  pure  anarchy  had  prevail¬ 
ed  for  the  two  last  years,  without  a  regent, 
without  a  supreme  council,  without  the  powd¬ 
er,  or  even  the  form  of  a  regular  govern¬ 
ment  *.  A  licentious  spirit,  unacquainted 
with  subordination,  and  disdaining  the  re¬ 
straints  of  law  and  justice,  had  spread  among 
all  ranks  of  men.  The  influence  of  France, 
the'  ancient  ally  of  the  kingdom,  was  with- 
drawn  or  despised.  The  Fnglish,  of  ene¬ 
mies  become  confederates,  had  growm  into 
confidence  with  the' nation,  and  gained  an  a- 
scendant  over  all  its  councils.  The  Scottish 
monarchs  did  not  derive  more  splendour  or 
power  from  the  friendship  of  the  former, 
than  they  had  reason  to  dread  injury  and  di- 
piinuticn  from  the  interposition  of  the  latter. 

*  Keith,  Append.  92.  • 
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Every  consideration,  whether  of  interest,  or 
of  seif  preservation,  obliged  Elizabeth  to  de¬ 
press  the  royal  authority  in  Scotland,  and  to 
create  the  prince  perpetual  difficulties,  by  fo¬ 
menting  tile  spirit  of  disaffection  among  the 
people, 

In  this  posture  were  the  affairs  of  Scot-  ' 
land,  when  the  administration  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  young  queen,  not  nineteen  years 
of  age,  unacquainted  with  the  manners  and 
laws  of  her  country,  a  stranger  to  her  sub- 
jectsj  without  experience,  without  allies,  and 
almost  without  a  friend. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Mary’s  situation 
we  find  some  circumstances  which,  though 
they  did  not  balance  these  disadvantages, 
contributed  however  to  alleviate  them,  and 
with  skilful  management  might  have  produ¬ 
ced  great  effects.  Eler  subjects,  unaccus¬ 
tomed  so  long  to  the  residence  of  their 
prince,  were  not  only  dazzled  by  the  novelty 
and  splendour  of  the  royal  presence,  but  in¬ 
spired  with  awe  and  reverence.  Besides  the 
places  of  power  and  profit  bestowed  by  the 
favour  of  a  prince,  his  protection,  his  famili¬ 
arity,  and  even  his  smiles,  confer  honour,  and 
wiu  the  hearts  of  men.  From  all  corners  of  the 
kingdom  the  nobles  crowded  to  testify  their 
duty  and  affection  to  their  sovereign,  and 
studied,  by  every  art,  to  w'ipe  out  the  memo¬ 
ry  of  past  misconduct,  and  to  lay  in  a  stock 
of  future  merit.  The  amusements  and  gaiety 
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of  her  court,  which  was  filled  with  the  most 
accomplished  of  the  French  nobility  who  had 
attended  her,  began  to  soften  and  to  polish 
the  rude  manners  of  the  nation,  Mary  her¬ 
self  possessed  many  of  those  qualifications 
which  raise  affection,  and  procure  esteem. 
The  beauty  and  gracefulness  of  her  person 
drew  universal  admiration,,  the  elegance  and 
politeness  of  her  manners  commanded  general 
respect.  To  all  the  charms  of  her  own  sex, 
she  added  many  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  other.  The  progress  she  had  made  in  all 
the  arts  and  sciences  w'hlch  were  then  esteem¬ 
ed  necessary  or  ornamental,  was  far  beyond 
what  is  commonly  attained  by  princes.  And 
all  her  other  qualities  were  rendered  more  a- 
greeable  by  a  courteous  affability,  which, 
■without  lessening  the  dignity  of  a  prince, 
steals  on  the  hearts  of  subjects  with  a  be¬ 
witching  insinuation. 

From  these  circumstances,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  at  Mary’s 
return  into  Scotland,  notwithstanding  the 
clouds  which  gathered  on  every  hand,  a  po¬ 
litical  observer  would  have  predicted  a  very 
different  issue  of  her  reign  j  and  whatever 
sudden  gusts  of  faction  he  might  have  ex¬ 
pected,  he  would  never  have  dreaded  the 
destructive  violence  of  that  storm  which 
follow-ed. 

While  all  parties  were  contending  ■\vho 
jhould  discover  the  most  dutiful  atfeachmerft 
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to  the  queen,  the  zealous  and  impatient  spi¬ 
rit  of  the  age  broke  out  in  a  remarkable  ln« 
stance.  On  the  Sunday  after  her  arrival,  the 
queen  commanded  mass  to  be  celebrated  in 
the  chapel  of  her  palace.  The  first  rumour 
of  this  occasioned  a  secret  murmuring  among 
the  protestants  who  attended  the  court  j 
complaints  and  threatenings  soon  followed. 
The  servants  belonging  to  the  chapel  were 
insulted  and  abused  ;  and  if  the  prior  of  St. 
Andrew’s  had  not  seasonably  interposed^ 
the  rioters  might  have  proceeded  to  the  ut¬ 
most  excesses*. 

It  is  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time, 
and  under  circumstances  so  very  different, 
to  conceive  the  violence  of  that  zeal  against 
popery  which  then  possessed  the  nation. 
Every  Instance  of  condescension  to  the  pa»* 
pists  was  esteemed  an  act  of  apostacy,  and 
the  toleration  of  a  single  mass  pronounced 
to  be  more  formidable  to  the  nation  than 
the  invasion  of  ten  thousand  armed  men  f . 
Under  the  influence  of  these  opinions,  many 
protestants  would  have  ventured  to  go  dan¬ 
gerous  lengths  ;  and,  without  attempting  to 
convince  their  sovereign  by  argument,  or  to 
reclaim  her  by  Indulgence,  would  have  ab¬ 
ruptly  denied  her  the  liberty  of  worshipping 
God  In  that  manner  which  alone  she  thought 
acceptable  to  him.  But  the  prior  of  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  and  other  leaders  of  the  party,  not 
*  Knox,  ^84.  f  Ibid.  23?. 
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only  restrained  this' impetuous  spirit,  but, 
in  spite  of  the  murmurs  of  the  people  and 
the  exclamations  of  the  preachers,  obtained 
for  the  queen  and  her  domestics  the  undis¬ 
turbed  exercise  of  the  catholic  religion. 
Near  an  hundred  years  after  this  period, 
when  the  violence  of  religious  animosities 
had  begun  to  subside,  when  time  and  the 
progress  of  learning  had  enlarged  the  views 
of  the  human  mind,  an  English  house  of 
commons  refused  to  indulge  the  wife  of  their 
sovereign  in  the  private  use  of  the  mass. 
The  protestant  leaders  deserve,  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  the  praise  both  of  wisdom  and  of  mo¬ 
deration  for  conduct  so  different.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  whoever  reflects  upon  the  en¬ 
croaching  and  sanguinary  spirit  of  popery, 
wall  be  far  from  treating  the  fears  and  cau¬ 
tion  of  the  more  zealous  reformers  as  alto¬ 
gether  imaginary  and  destitute  of  any  real  1 
foundation. 

The  protestants,  however,  by  this  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  queen’s  prejudices,  obtain¬ 
ed  a  proclamation  highly  favourable  to  their  ^ 
religion.  The  reformed  doctrine,  though 
established  all  over  the  kingdom,  had  never  ; 
received  the  countenance  or  sanction  of  roy¬ 
al  authority.'  On  this  occasion,  S^Aug.  25,} 
the  queen  declared  any  attempt  towards  an 
alteration  or  subversion  of  it  to  be  a  capital  - 
■crime  *.  * 
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The  queen,  conformable  to  the  plan  which 
had  been  concerted  in  France,  committed 
the  administration  of  affairs  entirely  to  pro- 
testants.  Ker  council  was  filled  with,  the 
most  eminent  persons  of  that  party  j  not  a 
single  papist  was  admitted  into  any  degree 
of  confidence  *.  The  prior  of  St.  Andrews’s, 
and  Maitland  of  Lethington,  seemed  to  hold 
the  first  place  in  the  queen’s  affection,  and 
possessed  all  the  power  and  reputation  of  fa¬ 
vourite  ministers.  Her  choice  could  not 
have  fallen  upon  persons  more  acceptable  to 
her  people  •,  and,  by  their  prudent  advice, 
the  queen  conducted  herself  with  so  much 
moderation,  and  deference  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  nation,  as  could  not  fail  of  gaining 
the  affection  of  her  subjects  f ,  the  firmest 
foundation  of  a  prince’s  power,  and  the  only 
genuine  source  of  his  happiness  and  glory. 

A  cordial  reconcilement  with  Elizabeth 
was  another  object  of  great  importance  to 
Mary  ^  and^though  she  seems  to  have  had  it 
much  at  heart,  in  the  beginning  of  her  ad¬ 
ministration,  to  accomplish  such  a  desirable 
conjunction,  yet  many  events  occurred  to 
widen  rather  than  to  close  the  breach.  The 
formal  offices  of  friendship,  however,  are 
seldom  neglected  among  princes,  and  Eliza¬ 
beth,  who  had  attempted  so  openly  to  ob¬ 
struct  the  queen’s  voyage  into  Scotland,  did 
pot  fail,  a  few  days  after  her  arrival,  to 
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command  Randolph  to  congratulate  her  safe 
return.  Mary,  that  she  might  be  on  equal 
terms  -with  her,  sent  Maitland  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  court,  -svith  many  ceremonious  expres¬ 
sions  of  regard  for  Elizabeth  Both  the  am¬ 
bassadors  were  received  with  the  utmost  civi- 
Jityj  and  on  each  side  the  professions  of  kind¬ 
ness,  as  they  were  made  with  little  sincerity, 
were  listened  to  with  proportional  credit. 

Both  were  Intrusted,  however,  with  some, 
thing  more  than  mere  matter  of  ceremony. 
Randolph  urged  Mary,  with  fresh  importu¬ 
nity,  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh. 
Maitland  endeavoured  to  amuse  Elizabeth, 
by  apologizing  for  the  dilatory  conduct  of 
his  mistress  with  regard  to  that  point.  The 
multiplicity  of  public  affairs  since  her  arrival 
in  Scotland,  the  importance  of  the  question 
in  dispute,  and  the  absence  of  many  noble¬ 
men,  with  whom  she  was  obliged  in  decency 
to  consult,  were  the  pretences  offered  in  ex. 
cuse  for  her  conduct ;  the  real  causes  of  it 
were  those  which  have  already  been  menti¬ 
oned.  In  order  to  extricate  herself  out  of 
these  difficulties,  into  which  the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh  had  led  her,  Mary  was  brought 
to  yield  a  point,  which  formerly  she  seemed 
determined  never  to  give  up.  She  instructed 
Maitland  to  signify  her  willingness  to  dis¬ 
claim  any  right  to  the  crown  of  England 
during  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  lives 
♦  Keith,  i8i. 
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of  h«r  posterity;  if,  in  failure  of  these,  she 
were  declared  next  heir  by  act  of  parlia-' 
ment  *. 

Reasonable  as  this  proposal  might  appear 
to  Mary,  who  thereby  precluded  herself 
from  disturbing  Elizabeth’s  possessioh  of 
the  throne,  nothing  could  be  more  inconsist¬ 
ent  wuth  Elizabeth’s  interest,  or  more  con¬ 
tradictory  to  a  passion  which  predominated 
in  the  character  of  that  princess.  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  great  qualities  which  threw 
such  lustre  on  her  reign,  we  may  observe, 
that  she  w^as  tinctured  witR  a  jealousy  of  her 
right  to  the  crown,  which  often  betrayed 
her  into  mean  and  ungenerous  actions.  The 
peculiarity  of  her  situation  heightened,  no 
doubt,  and  Increased,  but  did  not  infuse  this 
passion;  it  descended' to  her  from  Henry 
VIE  her  grandfather,  whom  in  several  fea¬ 
tures  of  his  character  she  nearly  resembled. 
Like  him,  she  suffered  the  title  by  which 
she  held  thcvcrownto  remain  ambiguous  and 
controverted,  rather  than  submit  it  to  par- 
liameatiiry  discussion,  or  derive  any  addi¬ 
tion  to  her  right  from  such  authority.  Like 
him,  she  observed  every  pretender  to  the 
succession,  not  only  with  that  .attention 
which  prudence  prescribes,  but  with  that 
aversion  which  suspicion  inspires.  The  pre¬ 
sent  upcertainty  with  regard  to  the  right 
of  succession  operated  for  Elizabeth's  ad-. 

*  Camden,  387.  Buch.  329. 
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vantage,  both  on  Her  subjects  and  on  her 
rivals.  Among  the  former,  every  lover  of 
his  country  regarded  her  life  as  the  great 
security  of  the  national  tranquillity  5  and 
chose  rather  to  acknowledge  a  title  which 
was  dubious,  than  search  for  one  that  was 
unkna-wn.  The  latter,  while  nothing  was 
decided,  were  held  in  dependence,  and  o- 
bliged  to  court  her.  The  manner  in  which 
she  received  this  ill-timed  proposal  of  the 
Scottish  queen,  was  no  other  than  might 
have  been  expected.  She  rejected  it  in  a 
peremptory  tone,  with  many  expressions  of 
a  resolution  never  to  permit  a  point  of  so 
much  delicacy  to  be  touched. 

About  this  time  [_Scpt.  i,]  the  queen  made 
her  public  entry  into  Edinburgh  w'ith  great 
pomp.  Nothingwas  neglected  which  could 
express  the  duty  and  affection  of  the  citi- 
2«ns  towards  their  sovereign.  Eut  amidst 
these  demonstrations  of  regard,  the  ge¬ 
nius  and  sentiments  of  the  nation  discover¬ 
ed  themselves  in  a  circumstance,  which, 
though  inconsiderable,  ought  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked.  As  it  was  the  mode  of  the  times 
to  exhibit  many  pageants  at  every  public  so¬ 
lemnity,  on  this  occasion,  most  of  these  were 
contrived  to  be  representations  of  the  ven¬ 
geance  which  the  Almighty  hath  Inflicted 
upon  idolaters  *.  Even  while  they  studied  to 
amuse  and  to  flatter  the  queen,  her  subjects 
*  Keith,  i8p. 
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could  not  refrain  from  testifying  their  abhor¬ 
rence  of  that  religion  which  she  professed. 

To  restore  the  resular  administration  of 

O  ^ 

justice,  and  to  reform  the  internal  police  of 
the  country,  became  the  next  object  of  the 
queen’s  care.  The  laws  enacted  for  preser¬ 
vation  of  public  order,  and  the  security  of 
private  property,  were  nearly  the  same  in 
Scotland  as  in  every  other  civilized  country. 
Hut  the  nature  of  the  Scottish  constitution, 
the  impotence  of  regal  authority,  the  exor¬ 
bitant  power  of  the  nobles,  the  violence  of 
faction,  and  the  fierce  manners  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  rendered  the  execution  of  these  law's 
feeble,  disorderly,  and  partial.  In  the  coun¬ 
ties  which  border  on  England,  this  defect 
was  most  apparent ;  and  the  consequences 
of  it  most  sensibly  felt.  The  inhabitants, 
strangers  to  industry,  averse  from  labour, 
and  unacquainted  with  the  arts  of  peace, 
subsisted  entirely  by  spoil  and  pillage,  and 
being  confederated  in  septs  or  clans,  com¬ 
mitted  these  excesses  not  only  with  impu¬ 
nity,  but  even  with  honour.  During  the  un¬ 
settled  state  of  the  kingdom  from  the  death 
of  James  V.  this  dangerous  licence  had 
grown  to  an  unusual  height  j  and  the  inroads 
and  rapine  of  these  freebooters  were  become 
no  less  intolerable  to  their  own  countrymen 
than  to  the  English.  To  restrain  and  punish 
these  outrages,  was  an  action  equally  popu¬ 
lar  in  both  kingdoms.  The  prior  of  St  An- 
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drew's  was  the  person  chosen  for  this  im- 
pbffant  service ;  and  extraordinary  povrers, 
together  with  the  title  of  the  queen’s  lieute¬ 
nant,  were  vested  in  him  for  that  purpose. 

Nothing  can  be  more  surprising  to  men  ac¬ 
customed  to  regular  government,  than  the 
preparations  made  on  this  occasion.  They 
were  such  as  might  be  expected  in  the  rud¬ 
est  and  most  imperfect  state  of  society.  'J  he 
freeholders  of  eleven  several  counties,  with 
all  their  followers  completely  armed,  were 
siimmonpd  to  assist  their  lieutenant  in  the 
discharge  of  his  office.  Every  thing  resem¬ 
bled  a  military  expedition,  rather  than  the 
progress  of  a  court  of  justice*.  The  prior 
executed  his  commission  with  such  vigour 
and  prudence,  as  acquired  him  a  great  in¬ 
crease  of  reputation  and  popularity  among 
his  countrymen.  Numbers  of  the  banditti 
suffered  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes  ; 
and,  by  the  impartial  and  rigorous  admini¬ 
stration  of  justice,  order  and  tranquillity 
were  restored  to  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

'During  the  absence  of  the  prior  of  St.  An¬ 
drew’s,  the  leaders  of  the  popish  faction  seem 
to  have  taken  some  steps  towards  insinuating 
themselves  into  the  queen’sfavour  and  confi¬ 
dence-)-.  But  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
the  most  remarkable  person  in  the  party  for 
abilities  and  political  address,  W'as  received 
■with  little  favour  at  court  ;  and  whatever 
^  Keith,  198.  I  Ibid.  203. 
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Secret  partiality  the  queen  might  have  to¬ 
wards  those  who  professed  the  same  religion 
with  herself,  she  discovered  no  inclination 
at  that  time  to  take  the  administration  of 
affairs  out  of  those  hands  to  which  she  had 
already  committed  it. 

The  cold  reception  of  the  archbishop  of 
St.  Andrew’s  was  owing  to  his  connection 
with  the  house  of  Hamilton,  from  which 
the  queen  was  much  alienated.  The  Duke 
of  Guise  and  the  cardinal  could  never  for¬ 
give  the  zeal  wdth  which  the  Duke  of  Gha- 
telherault  and  his  son  the  Earl  of  Arran  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  congregation. 
Princes  seldom  view  their  successors  without 
jealousy  and  distrust.  The  prior  of  St.  An¬ 
drew’s,  perhaps,  dreaded  the  duke  as  a  ri¬ 
val  In  power.  All  these  causes  concurred 
in  infusing  into  the  queen’s  mind  an  aversion 
for  that  family.  The  duke,  Indulging  his 
love  of  retirement,  lived  at  a  distance  from 
court,  without  taking  pains  to  insinuate  him¬ 
self  into  favour.  And  though  the  Earl  of 
Arran  openly  aspired  to  marry  the  queen, 
he,  by  a  most  unpardonable  act  of  impru¬ 
dence,  was  the  only  nobleman  of  distinction 
w'ho  opposed  Mary’s  ejijoying  the  exercise  of 
her  religion ;  and  by  rashly  entering  a  pub¬ 
lic  protestation  against  it,  entirely  forfeited 
her  favour  *.  At  the  same  time,  the  sordid 
parsimony  of  his  father  obliged  him  either  tQ 
*  I^eith,  201,  204.  Knox,  286, 
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hide  himself  in  some  retirement,  or  to  appear 
in  a  rcianner  unbecoming  his  dignity  as  first 
prince  of  the  blood,  or  his  high  pretensions 
as  suitor  to  the  queen*.  His  love,  inflam¬ 
ed  by  disappointment,  and  his  impatience,  ex¬ 
asperated  by  neglect,  preyed  gradually  on 
his  reason  j  and,  after  many  extravagancies, 
broke  out  at  last  in  ungovernable  frenzy. 

'I'owards  the  end  of  the  year,  a  conven¬ 
tion  of  estates  was  held,  \_Dec,  20.3  chiefly 
on  account  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  church,  which  sat  at  the  same 
time,  presented  a  petition,  containing  many 
demands -with  respect  to  the  suppression  of 
popery,  the  encouraging  the  protestant  reli¬ 
gion,  and  the  providing  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  clergy -f.  The  last  was  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  and  the  steps  taken  to¬ 
wards  it  deserve  to  be  traced. 

Though  the  number  of  protestant  preach¬ 
ers  w'as  now  considerably  increased,  many 
more  were  still  needed  in  every  corner  of 
the  kingdom.  No  legal  provision  having 
been  made  for  them,  they  had  hitherto  drawn 
a  scanty  and  precarious  subsistence  from  the 
benevolence  of  their  people.  To  suffer  the 
ministers  of  an  established  church  to  conti¬ 
nue  ill  this  state  of  indigency  and  depend¬ 
ence,  was, an  indecency  equally  repugnant  to 
the  principles  of  religion,  and  to  the  max¬ 
ims  of  sound  policy  ;  and  would  have  justi- 
*  ICeith,  196.  f  Ibid,  210, 
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fied  all  the  imputations  of  avarice  xvith  which 
the  reformation  was  then  loaded  by  its  ene¬ 
mies,  The  revenues  of  the  popish  church 
were  the  only  fund  which  could  be  employ¬ 
ed  for  their  relief;  but  during  the  three  last 
years  the  state  of  these  was  greatly  altered. 
A  great  majority  of  abbots,  priors,  and  o- 
ther  heads  of  religious  houses,  had,  either 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  or  from  views  of  in¬ 
terest,  renounced  the  errors  of  popery;  and, 
notwithstanding  this  chajirge  in  their  senti¬ 
ments,  they  retained  their  ancient  revenues. 
Almost  the  whole  order  of  the  bishops,  and  se¬ 
veral  of  the  other  dignitaries,  still  adhered 
to  the  Romish  superstition  ;  and  though  de¬ 
barred  from  every  spiritual  function,  conti¬ 
nued  to  enjoy  the  temporalities  of  their  be¬ 
nefices.  Some  laymen,  especially  those  who 
had  been  active  in  promoting  the  reforma¬ 
tion,  had,  under  various  pretences,  and  a- 
midst  the  licence  of  civil  wars,  got  into  their 
hands  possessions  which'  belonged  to  the 
church.  And  thus,  before  any  part  of  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  revenues  could  be  ap¬ 
plied  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  pro- 
testant  ministers,  many  different  interests 
were  to  be  adjusted  ;  many  claims  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  ;  and  the  prejudices  and  passions  of 
the  two  contending  parties  required  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  delicate  hand.  After  much 
contention,  the  following  plan  was  approved 
by  a  majority  of  voices,  and  acquiesced  in 
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even  by  the  popish  clergy  themselves.  An 
exact  account  of  the  value  of  ecclesiastical 
benefices  throughout  the  kingdom  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  taken.  The  present  incum¬ 
bents,  to  whatever  party  they  adhered,  were 
allowed  to  keep  possession  ;  two  thirds  of 
their  w'hole  revenue  were  reserved  for  their 
own  use,  tlie  remainder  was  annexed  to  the 
crown  •,  and  out  of  that,  the  queen  under¬ 
took  to  assign  a  sufficient  maintenance  for 
the  protestant  clergy  *. 

As  most  of  the  bishops  and  several  of  the 
other  dignitaries  were  still  firmly  attached 
to  the  popish  religion,  the  extirpation  of  the 
whole  order,  rather  than  an  act  of  such  extra¬ 
ordinary  indulgence,  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  zeal  of  the  preachers,  and 
from  the  spirit  which  had  liitherto  animated 
the  nation.  But,  on  this  occasion,  other 
principles  obstructed  the  operation  of  those 
which  were  purely  religious.  Zeal  for  li¬ 
berty,  and  the  love  of  wealth,  two  passions 
extremely  opposite,  concurred  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  protestant  leaders  to  fall  in  with  this 
plan,  which  deviated  so  manifestly  from  the 
maxims  by  which  they  had  hitherto  regu¬ 
lated  their  conduct. 

If  the  reformers  had  been  allowed  to  act 
without  controul,  and  to  level  all  distinctions 
in  the  church,  the  imineiise  revenues  annex¬ 
ed  to  ecclesiastical  dignities  could  not,  with 
*  Kc-ithj  Append.  17  c.  Knox, 
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any  colour  of  justice,  have  been  retained  by 
those  in  whose  hands  they  now  were,  but 
must  either  have  been  distributed  among  the 
protestant  clergy,  who  performed  all  religi¬ 
ous  offices,  or  must  have  fallen  to  the  queen, 
from  the  bounty  of  whose  ancestors  the 
greater  part  of  them  was  originally  derived. 
The  former,  howeversuitableto  the  religious 
spirit  of  many  among  the  people,  was  at¬ 
tended  with  manifold  danger.  The  popish 
ecclesiastics  had  acquired  a  share  in  the  na¬ 
tional  property,  which  far  exceeded  the  pro¬ 
portion  that  was  consistent  with  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  nobles  w'cre 
determined  to  guard  against  this  evil,  by 
preventing  those  vast  possessions  from  ever 
returning  into  the  hands  of  the  church.  Nor 
was  the  latter,  which  exposed  the  constitu¬ 
tion  to  more  imminent  hazard,  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed  with  less  care.  Even  that  circumscribed 
prerogative  which  the  Scottish  kings  posses¬ 
sed,  w’as  the  object  of  jealousy  to  the  no. 
bles.  If  they  had  allowed  the  crown  to 
seize  the  spoils  of  the  church,  such  an  in¬ 
crease  of  power  must  have  followed  that  ac¬ 
cession  of  property,  as  would  have  raised 
the  royal  authority  above  controul,  and  have 
rendered  the  most  limited  prince  in  Europe 
the  nrost  absolute  and  independent.  The 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  presented  a  recent 
■and  alarming  example  of  this  nature.  The 
svealth  which  flowed  in  upon  that  prince, 
Vol.  I.  D  d 
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from  .the  suppression  oft’ne  monasteries,  not 
only  changed  the  maxims  of  his  government, 
but  the  temper  of  his  mind  ;  and  he  who 
had  formerly  submitted  to  his  parliaments, 
and  courted  his  people,  dictated  from  that 
time  to  the  former  with  intolerable  inso¬ 
lence,  and  tyrannized  over  the  latter  with 
unprecedented  severity.  And  if  his  policy 
had  not  been  extremely  short-sighted,  if  he 
had  not  squandered  what  he  acquired  with  a 
profusion  equal  to  his  rapaciousness,  and 
wliich  defeated  his  ambition,  he  might  have 
established  despotism  in  England,  on  a  basis 
so  broad  and  strong,  as  all  the  efforts  of  the 
subjects  wmuld  never  have  been  able  to  shake. 
In  Scotland,  where  the  riches  of  the  clergy 
bore  a  great  proportion  to  the  w’ealth  of  the 
kingdom,  the  acquisition  of  church  lands 
wmuld  have  been  of  no  less  importance  to 
the  crown,  and  no  less  fatal  to  the  aristo¬ 
cracy.  The  nobles,  for  this  reason,  guard¬ 
ed  against  such  an  increase  of  the  royal 
pow'er,  and  thereby  secured  their  own  inde- 
pendence. 

Avarice  mingled  itself  with  their  concern 
for  the  interest  of  their  order.  The  re¬ 
uniting  the  possessions  of  the  church  to  the 
crown,  or  the  bestowing  them  on  the  pro- 
testant  clergy,  would  have  been  a  fatal  blow 
both  to  those  nobles  wEo  had,  by  fraud  or 
violence,  seized  part  of  these  revenues,  and 
to  those  abbots  and  priors  who  had  totally 
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renounced  tlieir  ecclesiastical  character.  But 
as  thd'  plan  which  was  proposed  gave  some 
sanction  to  their  usurpations,  they  promoted 
it  with  their  utmost  influence.  The  popish 
ecclesiastics,  though  the  lopping  oft'  a  third 
of  their  revenues  was  by  no  means  agreeable 
to  them,  consented,  under  their  present  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  sacrifice  a  part  of  their  pos¬ 
sessions  in  order  to  purchase  the  secure  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  remainder  5  and  after  deem¬ 
ing  the  whole  irrecoverably  lost,  they  con¬ 
sidered  whatever  they  could  retrieve  as  su 
much  gain.  Many  of  the  ancient  dignita¬ 
ries  w'ere  men  of  noble  birth;  and  as  they  . 
no  longer  entertained  hopes  of  restoring  the 
popish  rebgion,  they  wished  their  own  re¬ 
lations,  rather  than  the  crown,  or  the  pvo- 
testant  clergy,  to  be  enriched  with  the  spoils 
of  the  church.  They  connived,  for  this  rea¬ 
son,  at  the  encroachments  of  the  nobles  ; 
they  even  aided  their  avarice  and  violence 
they  dealt  out  the  patrimony  of  the  church 
among  their  own  relations,  and  by  granting 
feus,  and  perpetual  leases  of  lands  and  tithes, 
gave,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  some 
colour  of  legal  possession  to  w'hat  was  for¬ 
merly  mere  usurpation.  Many  vestiges  of 
such  alienations  still  remain  The  nobles, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  incumbents, 
daily  extended  their  encroachments,  and  gra¬ 
dually  stripped  the  ecclesiastics  of  their 
f  Keith,  507.  Spots.  175. 
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richest  and  most  valuable  possessions.  Even 
that  third  part  which  was  given  up  in  order 
to  silence  the  clamours  of  the  protestant  cler¬ 
gy,  and  to  be  some  equivalent  to  the  crown  for 
its  claims,  amounted  to  no  considerable  sum. 
The  thirds  due  by  the  more  powerful  nobles, 
especially  by  those  who  had  embraced  the  re¬ 
formation,  were  almost  universally  remitted. 
Others,  by  producing  fraudulent  rentals,  by 
estimating  the  corn  and  other  payments  in 
kind  at  an  under  value,  and  by  the  con- 
rtivance  of  collectors,  greatly  diminished  the 
charge  against  themselves  *  j  and  the  nobles 
had  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  a  de¬ 
vice  which,  at  so  small  expence,  secured  to 
them  such  vast  possessions. 

Nor  were  the  protestant  clergy  considera¬ 
ble  gamers  by  this  new  regulation  j  they 
found  it  to  be  a  more  easy  matter  to  kindle 
zeal,  than  to  extingush  avarice.  Those  very 
men  whom  formerly  they  had  swayed  with 
absolute  authority,  were  now  deaf  to  all 
their  remonstrances.  The  prior  of  St.  An¬ 
drew’s,  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  and  Maitland,  all  the  most  zealous, 
leaders  of  the  congregation,  were  appointed 
to  assign,  or,  as  it  was  called,  to  modify 
their  stipends.  An  hundred  merks  Scots 
was  the  allowance  which  their  liberality  af¬ 
forded  to  the  generality  of  ministers.  To  a 
few  three  hundred  merks  were  granted  f. 

*  Eeith,  Append.  188.  Spots.  183.  f  Knox,  301. 
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About  t'.venty-four  thousand  pounds  Scots 
appears  to  have  been  the  whole  sum  allotted 
for  the  maintenance  ot  a  national  church  e- 
stablished  by  law,  and  esteemed  throughout 
the  kingdom  the  true  church  of  God  *.  E- 
ven  this  sum  was  paid  with  little  exactness, 
and  the  ministers  were  kept  in  the  same  po¬ 
verty  and  dependence  as  formerly. 

i562.]Thegentleness  of  the  queen’s  admini¬ 
stration,  and  the  elegance  of  her  court,  had  mi¬ 
tigated,  in  some  degree,  the  ferocity  of  the 
nobles,  and  accustomed  them  to  greater  mild¬ 
ness  and  hunaanity  j  while  at  the  same  tjme 
her  presence  and  authority  were  a  check  to 
their  factious  and  tumultuary  spirit.  But  as 
a  state  of  order  and  tranquillity  was  not  na¬ 
tural  to  the  feudal  aristocracy,  it  could  not 
be  of  long  continuance  j  and  this  year  be¬ 
came  remail.able  for  the  most  violent  erup¬ 
tions  of  intestine  discord  and  animosity. 

Among  the  great  and  independent  nobles 
of  Scotland,  a  monarch  could  possess  little 
authority,  and  exercise  no  extensive  or  rigo¬ 
rous  jurisdiction.  The  interfering  of  interest, 
the  unsettled  state  of  property,  the  frequen-. 
cy  of  public  commotions,  and  the  fierceness 
of  their  own  manners,  sowed  among  the 
great  families  the  seeds  of  many  quarrels  and 
contentions.  These,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
^rved,  were  decided  not  by  law,  but  by  vi¬ 
olence.  The  offended  baron,  without  hav- 
*  Keith,  Append.  188. 
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jng  recourse  to  the  monarch,  or  acknowledg¬ 
ing  his  wperior  authority,  assembled  his  own 
iollowers,  and  invaded  the  lands  of  his  rival 
in  an  hostile  manner.  Together  with  his  e- 
state  and  honours,  every  nobleman  transmit¬ 
ted  some  hereditary  feud  to  his  posterity, 
who  were  bound  in  honour  to  adopt  and  to 
prosecute  it  with  the  same  inveterate  ran¬ 
cour. 

Such  a  dissension  had  subsisted  betw'een 
the  house  of  Hamilton  and  the  Earl  of  Both- 
well,  and  was  heightened  by  mutual  injuries 
during  the  late  commotions  *.  Both  the 
Earl  of  Arran  and  Bothw^ell  happening  to  be 
in-waiting  at  the  same  time,  [^February]  their 
followers  quarrelled  frequently  in  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh,  and  excited  dangerous  tu- 
jnults  in  that  city.  At  last  the  mediation  of 
their  friends,  particularly  of  Knox,  brought 
about  a  I'econcilement,  but  an  unfortunate  one 
to  both  these  noblemen  f . 

A  few  days  after,  Arran  came  to  Knox, 
and,  with  the  utmost  terror  and  confusion, 
confessed  first  to  him,  and  then  to  the  prior 
of  St.  Andrews’s,  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  sole  direction  of  affairs,  Bothwell  and 
his  kinsmen  the  Hamiltons  had  conspired  to 
murder  the  prior,  Maitland,  and  the  other 
favourites  of  the  queen.  The  Duke  of  Cha- 
telherault  regarded  the  prior  as  a  rival  who 
had  supplanted  him  in  the  queen’s  favou 
*  Keith,  s  15.  fKno.q  305.  . 
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and  who  filled  that  place  at  the  helm  which 
he  imagined  to  be  due  to  himself  as  first 
prince  of  the  blood.  Bothwell,  on  account 
of  the  personal  injuries  w'hich  he  had  receiv¬ 
ed  from  the  prior  during  the  late  commotions^ 
rVas  no  less  exasperated  against  him.  But 
rvhether  he  afid  the  Hatniltons  had  agreed  to 
cement  their  new  alliance  wdth  the  blood  of 
their  common  enemy,  or  whether  the  conspi¬ 
racy  existed  only  in  the  frantic  and  disorder¬ 
ed  imagination  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  it  is 
impossible,  amidst  the  contradiction  of  his¬ 
torians,  and  the  defectiveness  of  records,  po¬ 
sitively  to  determine.  Among  men  inflamed 
with  resentment,  and  Impatient  for  revenge, 
rash  expressions  might  be  uttered,  and  vio¬ 
lent  and  criminal  expedients  proposed  j  and  on 
that  foundation  Arran’s  distempered  fancy 
might  rear  the  whole  superstructure  of  a  con¬ 
spiracy.  All  the  persons  accused  denied  their 
guilt  with  the  utmost  confidence.  But  the 
kiiorvn  characters  of  the  men,  and  the  violent 
spirit  of  the  age,  added  greatly  to  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  accusation,  and  abundantly  jus¬ 
tified  the  conduct  of  the  queen’s  ministers, 
who  confined  Bothwell,  Arran,  and  a  few  of 
the  ringleaders.  In  separate  prisons,  and  obli¬ 
ged  the  duke  to  surrender  the  strong  castle  of 
Dunbarton,  w’hich  he  had  held  ever  since  the 
tiiiie  of  his  resigning  the  office  of  regent  *. 

♦  Knox,  307,  308.  Keith,  30 s. 
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Tlie  desigiis  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly  against 
the  prior  of  St.  Andrew’s  were  deeper  laid, 
and  produced  more  memorable  and  more  tra¬ 
gical  events.  George  Gordon,  Earl  of  Hunt¬ 
ly,  having  been  one  of  the  nobles  who  con¬ 
spired  against  James  III.  and  wlio’  raised  his 
son  James  IV.  to  the  throne,  enjoyed  a  great 
share  in  the  confidence  of  'that  generous 
prince  *.  By  his  bounty,  great  accessions  of 
W’ealth  and  power  were  added  to  a  family  al¬ 
ready  opulent  and  porverful.  On  the  death 
of  that  monarch,  Alexander,  the  next  earl, 
being  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  all  the 
counties  beyond  Forth,  left  the  other  nobles 
to  contend  for  offices  at  court  j  and  retiring 
to  the  north,  where  his  estate  and  influence 
lay,  resided  there  in  a  kind  of  princely  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  nobles  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom  dreaded  the  growing  dominion  of 
such  a  dangerous  neighbour,  but  were  unable 
to  prevent  his  encroachments.  Some  of  his 
rivals  he  s^ecretly  undermined,  others  he  sub¬ 
dued  by  open  force.  His  estate  far  exceed¬ 
ed  that  of  any  other  subject,  and  his  superi¬ 
orities  and  jurisdictions  extended  over  many 
of  the  northern  counties.  With  power  and 
possessions  so  immense,  under  two  long  and 
feeble  minorities,  and  amidst  thq  sliock  of  ci¬ 
vil  oom.raotions,  the  Earls  of  Huntly  might 
have  indulged  the  most  elevated  hopes.  But 
happily  for  the  crown,  an  active  and  enter¬ 
s'  Crawf.  Officers  of  State,  56, 
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prising  Spirit  was  not  the  characteristic  of 
that  family  j  and  whatever  object  their  ambi¬ 
tion  might  have  in  view,  they  chose  rather  to 
acquire  it  by  political  address,  than  to  seize  it 
openly  and  by  force  of  arms. 

The  conduct  of  George,  the  present  earl, 
during  the  late  commotions,  had  been  per¬ 
fectly  suitable  to  the  character  of  the  family 
in  that  age,  dubious,  variable,  and  crafty. 
While  the  success  of  the  lords  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  was  uncertain,  he  assisted  the  queeii 
regent  in  her  attempts  to  crush  them.  When 
their  aflFairs  put  on  a  better  aspect,  he  pre¬ 
tended  to  join  them,  but  never  heartily  fa¬ 
voured  their  cause.  He  was  courted  and 
feared  by  each  of  the  -contending  parties ; 
both  connived  at  his  encroachments  in  the 
north and  by  artifice  and  force,  which  he 
well  knew  how  to  employ  alternately,  and  in 
their  proper  places,  he  added  every  day  to 
the  exorbitant  power  and  w'ealth  which  he 
possessed. 

He  observed  the  growing  reputation  and 
authority  of  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew’s  with 
the  utmost  jealousy  and  concern,  and  con¬ 
sidered  him  as  a  rival  vvlio  had  engrossed 
that  share  In  the  queen’s  confidence,  to  which 
his  own  zeal  for  the  popish  religion  seemed  to 
give  him  a  preferable  title.  Personal  injuries 
soon  increased  the  misunderstanding  occasion¬ 
ed  by  rivalship  in  power.  The  queen  having 
determined  to  reward  the  services  of  the 
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prior  of  St.  Andrew’s  by  creating  him  an  earl, 
she  made  choice  of  Mar  as  the  place  whence 
he  should  take  his  title and  that  he  might 
be  better  able  to  support  his  new  honour,  be¬ 
stowed  upon  hiiu  at  the  same  time  [Feb.  lo,] 
the  lands  of  that  name.  These  were  part  of 
the  royal  demesries  but  the  Earls  of  Hunt- 
ly  had  been  permitted  for  several  years  to 
keep  possession  of  thetii  f.  On  this  occasion, 
the  earl  not  only  complamed  w'ith  some  rea¬ 
son  of  the  loss  which  he  sustained,  but  had 
real  cause  to  be  alarmed  at  the  intrusion  of  a 
formidable  neighbour  into  the  heart  of  his 
territories,  who  might  be  able  to  rival  his 
power,  and  excite  his  oppressed  vassals  to 
shake  off  his  yoke. 

An  Incident,  which  happened  soon  after, 
[Ju/fe  27,]  increased  and  confirmed  Huntly’s 
suspicions.  Sir  John  Gordon,  his  third  son, 
and  Lord  Ogilvie  had  a  dispute  about  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  an  estate.  This  dispute  became  a 
deadly  quarrel.  They  happened,  unfortu- 
natly,  to  meet  in  t!ir  streets  of  Edinburgh, 
and  oeing  both  attended  with  armed  follow¬ 
er. a  scuffle  ensued,  in  Xvhicl',  Lord  Ogilvie 
-.vas  dangerously  wounded  by  Sir  John.  The 
magi'lrates  seized  both  the  offenders,  and 
the  queen  commanded  them  to  be  strictly 
confined.  Under  any  regular  government, 
such  a  breach  of  public  peace  and  order 
yv'ould  expose  the  person  offending  to  cer., 

.  *  Crawf,  Peer.  2^7.  f  Buch,  334. 
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lain  punishment..  At  this  time,  some  seven - 
tv  was  necessary,  in  order  to  vindicate  the 
queen’s  authority  from  an  insult,  the  most 
heinous  which  had  been  offered  to  it  since 
her  return  into  Scotland.  But  in  an  age  ac¬ 
customed  to  licence  and  anarchy,  even  this 
moderate  .exertion  of  her  power,  in  ordering 
them  to  be  kept  in  custody,  was  deemed  an 
act  of  intolerable  rigour  ;  and  the  friends 
of  each  party  began  to  convene  their  vassals 
and  dependants,  in  order  to  overawe  or  to  frus¬ 
trate  the  decisions  of  justice  *.  Mean  while, 
Gordon  made  his  escape  out  of  prison,  and 
flying  into  Aberdeenshire,  complained  loudljr 
of  the  indignity  with  which  he  had  been  treat¬ 
ed,  A.nd  all  as  the  queen’s  actions  were  at  this 
juncture  imputed  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  this 
added  not  a  little  to  the  resentment  which 
Huntly  had  conceived  against  that  nobleman. 

At  the  very  time  23,]  wdien  these 

passions .  fermented  with  the  utmost  violence 
in  the  minds  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly  and- his 
family,  the  queen  happened  to  set  out  on  a  pro'- 
gress  into  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
She  was  attended  by  the  Earls  of  Mar  and 
Morton,  Maitland,  and  other  leaders  of  that 
party.  The  presence  of  the  queen,  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  no. name  greater  than  the  Earl  of 
Huntly’s  had  been  heaM  of,  and  no  power  su¬ 
perior  to  his  had  been  exercised  for  many 
years,  was  an  event  of  itself  abundantly  mor- 
*  Keitfi,  223. 
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tifying  to  that  haughty  nobleman.  But  while 
the  queen  was  entirely  under  the  direction  of 
Mar,  all  her  actions  were  more  apt  to  be  mis- 
repres-ented,  and  construed  into  injuries  j  and 
a  thousand  circumstances  could  not  but  occur 
to  awaken  Huntly’s  jealousy,  to  offend  his 
pride,  and  to  inflame  his  resentment.  Amidst 
the  agitations  of  so  many  violent  passions, 
some  eruption  was  unavoidable. 

On  Mary’s  arrival  in  the  north,  Huntly  em¬ 
ployed  his  wife,  a  woman  capable  of  execut¬ 
ing-  the  commission- with  abundance  of  dexte¬ 
rity,  to  sooth  the  queen,  and  to  intercede  for 
pardon  to  their  son.  But  the  queen  peremp¬ 
torily  required  that  he  should  again  deliver 
himself  into  the  hands  of  justice,  and  rely  on 
her  clemency.  Gordon  w-as  persuaded  to  do 
so  5  and  being  enjoined  by  the  queen  to  enter 
himself  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Stirling, 
he  promised  likewise  to  obey  that  command. 
Lord  Erskine,  Mar’s  uncle,  ivas  at  that  time 
governor  of  this  fort.  The  queen’s  severity, 
and  the  place  in  which  she  appointed  Gordon 
to  be  confined,  w'ere  interpreted  to  be  new 
marks  of  Mar’s  rancour,  and  augmented  the 
hatred  of  the  Gordons  against  him. 

Mean  time.  Sir  John  Gordon  set  out  towards 
Stirling  i,]^  but  instead  of  performing 

his  promise  to  the  queen,  made  his  escape  from 
his  guards,  and  returned  to  take  the  commancf 
of  his  followers,  who  were  rising  in  arms  all 
over  the  north.  These  were  destined  to  se- 
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fcond  and  improve  the  blow,  by  which  his  fa¬ 
ther  proposed,  secretly  and  at  once,  to  cut  off 
Mar,  Morton  and  Maitland,  his  principal  ad- 
versariesi  The  time  and  place  for  perpetrat¬ 
ing  this  horrid  deed  were  frequently  appointed  j 
but  the  execution  of  it  was  wonderfully  pre¬ 
vented,  by  some  of  those  unforeseen  accidents 
■ivhich  so  often  occur  to  disconcert  the  schemes, 
and  to  intimidate  the  hearts  of  assassins 
His  own  hotise  at  Strathbogie  was  the  last  and 
most  convenient  scene  appointed  for  commit¬ 
ting  the  intended  violence.  But  on  her  jour¬ 
ney  thithery  the  queen  hdard  of  young  Gor¬ 
don’s  flight  and  rebellion,  and  refusing,  in  the 
first  transports  of  her  indignation,  to  enter  un¬ 
der  his  father’s  roof,  by  that  fortunate  expres¬ 
sion  of  her  resentment,  saved  her  ministers 
from  unavoidable  destruction  -f-* 

The  ill  success  of  these  effort's  of  private 
tevenge  precipitated  Huntly  into  open  rebel¬ 
lion.  As  the  queen  was  entirely  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  his  rivals,  it  was  impossible  to  work 
their  ruin  without  violating  the  allegiance 
which  he  owed  his  sovereign.  On  her  arrival 
at  Inverness,  the  commanding  officer  in  the 
castle,  by  Huntly’s  ordery  shut  the  gates  a- 
gainst  her.  Mary  was  obliged  to  lodge  in  the 
town,  Avhlch  was  open  and  defenceless  j  butt 
this  too  was  quickly  surrounded  by  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  the  earl’s  followers The  utmost 

*  Keith,  230.  t  Knpx,  3  >8.  J  Crawf.  Officers  of 
State,  87,  88. 
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cor.ftero^iti on  sei-ied  the  queen,  'who  was  at¬ 
tended  by  a  vers'  slender  train.  She  every 
moment  expected  the  approach  of  the  rebels, 
and  some  ships  were  already  ordered  into  the 
river  to  secure  her  escape.  The  lovaltv  of 
tl>e  Monroes,  Frazers,  hlackintoshes,  and 
scrae  neighbouring  clans,  who  took  arms  in 
her  defence,  saved  her  from  this  danger.  By 
tneir  assistance  she  even  forced  the  castle  to 
S'lrrender,  and  indicted  on  the  governor  the 
inauishment  which  his  insolence  deserved. 

This  ooen  act  of  disobedience  was  the  oc  = 
casion  of  a  measure  more  galling  to  Huntly 
than  any  the  queen  had  hitherto  taken.  Lord 
Frshine  having  pretended  a  right  to  the  earl¬ 
dom  of  ]\Iar,  Stewart  resigned  it  in  his  favour ; 
and  at  the  same  time  !Marv  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  or  Earl  cf  Jlurray,  xvith  the  e- 
state  annexed  to  that  dignity,  which  had  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly  since 
the  year  1  tqS  *.  From  this  he  concluded  that 
his  famTy  was  devoted  to  destruction  ;  and 
dreading  to  be  stripped,  piecemeal,  of  these 
possessions  which,  in  reivard  of  their  services, 
the  gratitude  of  the  crown  had  bestowed  on 
himself  or  his  ancestors,  he  no  longer  disguis¬ 
ed  his  intentions ;  but,  in  defiance  of  the 
queen’s  proclamation,  openly  took  arms.  In¬ 
stead  of  yielding  those  places  of  strength, 
which  Mary  required  him  to  surrender,  his 
followers  dispersed  or  cut  in  pieces  the  parf.es 
*  Crawi  Peer.  55;'. 
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which  she  dlspalchtd  to  take  possession  of 
them  *  ;  and  he  himself,  advar.cing  with  a 
considerable  body  of  men  towards  Aberdeen, 
to  which  place  the  queen  was  notv  retmned, 
filled  her  small  court  with  the  utmost  conster¬ 
nation.  Murray  had  ordy  a  handful  of  men 
in  whom  he  could  coiifide  -f-.  In  order  to  form 
the  appearance  of  an  army,  he  was  obliged  to 
call  In  the  assistance  of  the  neighhouiing 
nobles  j  but  as  most  of  these  either  favoured 
Huntly’s  designs,  or  stood  in  awe  of  his  povver, 
from  them  no  cordial  or  efiectual  service 
could  be  expected. 

With  these  troops,  Murray,  who  could 
gain  nothing  by  delay,  maiched  briskly  to¬ 
wards  the  enemy,  \_Ocf.  28.]  He  found  them 
at  Corrichie,  posted  to  great  advantage.  He 
commanded  his  northern  associates  instantly 
to  begin  the  attack  j  but  on  the  first  motion 
of  the  enemy,  they  treacherously  turned  their 
backs  j  and  Huntly’s  followers,  throwing  a- 
side  their  spears,  and  breaking  their  ranlis, 
drew  their  sw'ords,  and  rushed  lorward  to  the 
pursuit.  It  was  then  that  Mur  1  ay  gave  proof 
both  of  steady  courage  and  of  prudent  con¬ 
duct.  He  stood  immoveable,  on  a  rising 
ground,  with  the  small  but  trusty  body  of  his 
adherants,  who  presenting  their  spears  to  the 
enemy,  received  them  with  a  determined  re¬ 
solution,  which  they  little  expected.  The 
Highland  broadstvord  is  not  a  weapon  fit  to 
*  Ivnox,  31^1.  f  Keith,  230. 
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encounter  the  Scottish  spear.  In  every  civil 
commotion,  the  superiority  of  the  latter  has 
been  evident,  and  has  always  decided  the  con¬ 
test.  On  this  occasion,  the  irregular  attack 
of  Huntly’s  troops  was  easily  repulsed  by 
Murray’s  firm  battalion.  Before  they  reco¬ 
vered  from  the  confusion  occasioned  by  this 
unforeseen  resistance,  those  who  had  begun 
the  flight,  willing  to  regain  their  credit  with 
the  victorious  party,  fell  upon  them,  and  com¬ 
pleted  the  rout.  Huntly  himself,  who  was 
extremely  corpulent,  was  trodden  to  death  in 
the  pursuit.  His  sons.  Sir  John  and  Adam, 
were  taken,  and  Murray  returned  in  triumph 
to  Aberdeen  with  his  prisoners. 

The  trial  of  men  taken  in  actual  rebellion 
against  their  sovereign  was  extremely  short. 
Three  days  after  the  battle.  Sir  John  Gordon 
was  beheaded  at  Aberdeen.'  His  brother  A- 
dam  was  pardoned  on  account  of  his  youth. 
Lord  Gordon,  who  had  been  privy  to  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  designs,  was  seized  in  the  south,  and, 
upon  trial,  found  guilty  of  treason j  but, 
through  the  queen’s  clemency,  the  punishr 
ment  was  remitted.  The  first  parliament  pro¬ 
ceeded  against  this  great  family  with  the  ut¬ 
most  rigour  of  law,  and  reduced  their  power 
and  fortune  to  the  lowest  ebb  *. 

*  This  conspiracy  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly  is  one  of 
the  most  intricate  and  mysterious  passages  in  the  Scot¬ 
tish  history.  As  it  was  a  transaction  purely  domestic, 
and  in  which  the  English  were  little  interested,  few 
original  papers  concerning  it  have  been  found  in  Cecil’s 
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As  tlic  fall  of  the  Earl  of  Eluntly  Is  the 
naost  important  event  of  tins  year,  it  would 

Collection,  the  great  storehouse  of  evidence  and  inform¬ 
ation  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  tliis  period. 

Buchanan  supposes  Mary  to  have  formed  a  design, 
about  this  time,  of  destroying  iMurray,  and  of  employ¬ 
ing  the  power  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly  for  this  purpose. 
But  his  account  of  this  wiiole  transaction  appears  to  be 
so  void  of  truth,  and  even  of  probability,  as  to  deserve 
no  serious  examination.  At  that  time  Maiy  wanted 
power,  and  seems  to  have  had  no  inclination,  to  com¬ 
mit  any  act  of  violence  upon  her  Irrother. 

T>s'0  other  hypotlieses  have  been  advanced,  in  order 
to  explain  this  matter;  but  they  appear  to  be  equally 
removed  from  truth. 

I.  It  cannot  well  be  conceived,  that  the  queen’s 
journey  to  the  north  was  a  scheme  concerted  by  Mur¬ 
ray,  in  order  to  ruin  the  Bari  of  Huntly.  i .  Huntly 
liad  resided  at  court  almost  ever  since  the  queen’s  re¬ 
turn.  Keith,  198.  Append.  175,  Sec.  This  was  the  pro¬ 
per  place  in  which  to  have  seized  him,  To  attack  him 
in  Aberdeenshire,  the  seat  of  his  power,  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  vassals,  was  a  project  equally  absurd  and 
Jiazardous.  2.  Tlie  queen  was  not  accompanied  with  a 
body  of  troops  capable  of  attempting  any  thing  against 
Kuntly  by  violence ;  her  train  was  not  more  numer¬ 
ous  than  was  usual  in  times  of  greatest  tranquillity. 
Keith,  230.  3.  There  remain  two  original  letters 

with  regard  to  this  conspiracy  ;  one  from  Randolph 
the  English  resident,  and  anot’ner  from  Maitland,  both 
directed  to  Cecil.  They  talk  of  Huntly’s  measures  as 
notoriously  treasonable.  Randolph  mentions  his  repeat¬ 
ed  attempts  to  assassinate  Murray,  See.  No  hint  is  given 
of  any  previous  resolution  formed  by  Mary’s  ministeis 
to  ruin  Huntly  and  his  family.  Had  any  such  design 
ever  existed,  it  was  Randolph’s  duty  to  have  discover¬ 
ed  it;  nor  would  Maitland  have  laboured  to  conceal  it 
from  the  Engli.h  secretary.  Keith,  229,  232. 
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have  been  improper  to  interrupt  the  narrative, 
by  taking  notice  of  lesser  transactions,  which 
may  now  be  related  with  equal  propriety. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  Mary, 
who  was  desirous  of  entering  into  more  inti¬ 
mate  correspondence  and  familiarity  with  E- 
lizabeth,  employed  Maitland  to  desire  a  per¬ 
sonal  interview  with  her,  somewhere  in  the 
north  of  England.  As  this  proposal  could 
not  be  rejected  with  decency,  the  time,  the 
place,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  meeting, 
were  instantly  agreed  upon.  But  Elizabeth 

II.  To  suppose  that  the  Earl  of  Huntly  had  laid  any 
plan  for  seizing  the  queen  and  her  ministers,  seems  to 
be  no  less  improbable,  i .  On  the  queen’s  arrival  in  the 
north,  he  laboured  in  good  earnest  to  gain  her  favour, 
and  to  obtain  a  pardon  for  his  son.  Knox,  318.  2.  He 
met  the  queen,  first  at  Aberdeen,  and  then  at  Rothe- 
may,  whether  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  rorae, 
had  he  harboured  any  such  treasonable  resolution. 
Knox,  318.  3.  His  conduct  was  irresolute  and  waver¬ 

ing,  like  that  of  a  man  disconcerted  by  an  unforeseen 
danger,  not  like  one  executing  a  concerted  plan.  4.  The 
most  considerable  persons  of  his  clan  submitted  to  the 
queen,  and  found  surety  to  obey  her  commands.  Keith, 
226.  Had  the  Earl  been  previously  determined  to  rise 
in  arms  against  the  queen,  or  to  seize  her  ministers,  it 
is  probable  he  would  have  imparted  it  to  his  principal 
followers,  nor  would  they  have  deserted  him  in  tliis 
manner. 

For  these  reasons,  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  vlndi- 
dicated  the  Earl  of  Murray  from  any  deliberate  inten¬ 
tion  of  ruining  the  family  of  Gordon ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  imputed  the  violent  conduct  of  the  Earl 
of  Huntly  to  a  sudden  start  of  resentment,  without 
charging  him  with  anypremeditated  purpose  of  rebellior.. 
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was  prudent  enough  not  to  admit  into  her 
kingdom,  a  rival  who  outshone  herself  so  far 
in  beauty  and  gracefulness  of  person,  and 
who  excelled  so  eminently  in  all  the  arts  of 
insinuation  and  address.  Under  pretence  of 
being  confined  to  London,  by  the  attention 
which  she  was  obliged  to  give  to  the  civil 
wars  in  France,  she  put  off  the  interview  for 
that  season*,  and  prevented  her  subjects 
from  seeing  the  Scottish  queen,  the  charms  of 
whose  appearance  and  behaviour  she  envied, 
and  had  some  reason  to  dread. 

During  this  year,  the  assembly  of  the 
church  met  twice,  \^June  2,  Dec.  25.]  In 
both  these  meetings  were  exhibited  many  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  poverty  and  dependence  0/  the 
church  5  and  many  murmurs  against  the  ne¬ 
gligence  or  avarice  of  those  who  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  collect  and  to  distribute  the  small 
fund  ^propriated  for  the  maintenance  of 
preachers  -f-.  A  petition,  craving  redress  of 
their  grievances,  was  presented  to  the  queen, 
but  without  any  effect.  ‘  There  was  no  reason 
to  expect  that  Mary  would  discover  any  for¬ 
wardness  to  grant  the  requests  of  such  sup¬ 
plicants.  And  as  her  ministers,  though  all 
most  zealous  protestants,  were  themselves 
growing  rich  on  the  inheritance  of  the  church, 
they  were  equally  regardless  of  the  indigence 
and  demands  of  their  brethren. 

1563.]  Mary  had  now  continued  about  two 
^■ears  in  a  state  of  tvidowhood.  Her  gentle 
*  Keitl;,  21  <5.  f  K-uox,  sir,  323, 
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administration  had  secured  the  hearts  of  her 
subjects,  ivho  rvere  impatient  tor  her  mar¬ 
riage,  and  wished  the  crown  to  descend  in  the 
right  line  from  their  ancient  monarchs.  She 
herself  Was  the  most  amiable  woman  of  the 
age  j  and  the  fame  of  her  accomplishments, 
together  with  the  favourable  circumstance  of 
her  having  one  kingdom  already  in  her  posses¬ 
sion,  and  the  prospect  of  mounting  the  throne 
of  another,  prompted  many  different  princes 
to  solicit  an  alliance  so  illustrious.  Scotland, 
by  its  situation,  threw  so  much  weight  and 
power  into  w’hatever  scale  it  fell,  that  all  Eu¬ 
rope  waited  with  solicitude  for  Mary’s  deter¬ 
mination  •,  and  no  event  in  that  age  excited 
strcr^^er  political  fears  and  jealousies,  none 
interested  more  deeply  the  passions  of  several 
princes,  or  gave  rise  to  more  contradictoiy 
intrigues,  than  the  marriage  cf  the  Scottish 
queen.  ^ 

The  princes  of  the  house  of  Austria  re¬ 
membered  what  vast  projects  the  French  had 
founded  on  their  former  alliance  with  the 
queen  of  Scots ;  and  though  the  unexpected 
death,  first  of  Henry,  and  then  of  Francis, 
had  hindered  these  from  taking  effect,  yet  if 
PTary  should  again  make  choice  of  a  husband 
among  the  French  princes,  the  same  designs 
might  be  revived  and  prosecuted  rvith  better 
success. 

In  order  to  prevent  this,  the  emperor  en¬ 
tered  into  a  negociation  with  the  cardinal  0^ 
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Lorrain,  who  had  proposed  to  marry  the  Scot¬ 
tish  queen  to  the  archduke  Charles  Ferdi¬ 
nand’s  third  sen.  The  matter  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  Mary ;  and  Melvil,  who  at  that 
time  attended  the  elector  palatine,  was  com¬ 
manded  to  inquire  into  the  character  and  si¬ 
tuation  of  the  archduke*. 

Philip  II.  though  no  less  apprehensive  of 
Mary’s  falling  once  more  into  the  hands  of 
France,  envied  his  uncle  Ferdinand  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  so  important  a  prize  j  and  as  his 
own  insatiable  ambition  grasped  at  ail  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  he  employed  his  am¬ 
bassador  at  the  French  court  to  solicit  the 
princes  of  Lorrain  in  behalf  of  his  son  Don 
Carlos,  at  that  time  the  heir  of  all  the  exten¬ 
sive  dominions  which  belonged  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy  f . 

Catherine  of  Medicis,  on  the  other  hand, 
dreaded  the  marriage  of  the  Scottish  queen  to 
any  of  the  Austrian  princes,  which  would 
have  added  so  much  to  the  pow’er  and  pre¬ 
tensions  of  that  ambitious  race.  Her  jealousy 
of  the  princes  of  Lorrain  rendered  hdV  no 
less  averse  from  an  alliance  which,  by  secur¬ 
ing  them  the  protection  of  the  emperor  or 
king  of  Spain,  would  give  new  boldness  to 
their  enterprising  spirit,  and  enable  them  ta 
set  the  power  of  the  crown,  which  they  al¬ 
ready  rivalled,  at  open  defiance  :  a^d  as  she 

*  Melv.  63,  63.  Keith,  239.  See  Append.  No,  YU. 
f  Castcln.  461.  Addit.  de  babor.  501,  503. 
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ivas  afraid  that  these  splendid  proposals  of 
the  Austrian  family  would  dazzle  the  young 
queen,  slie  iiutantly  dispatched  Castelnau  in¬ 
to  Scotland,  to  oifer  her  in  marriage  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  the  brother  of  her  former  \ 
husband,  who  scon  after  mounted  the  throne  ■ 
of  France  *.  ( 

Mary  attentively  weighed  the  pretensions  of 
so  many  rivals.  The  archduke  had  little  to  ! 
recommend  him,  but  his  high  birth.  The  ex-  ' 
ample  of  Henry  VIII.  was  a  warning  against 
contracting  a  marriage  with  the  brother  of  ' 
a  former  husband  5  nor  could  she  bear  the 
thoughts  of  appearing  in  France  in  a  rank 
Inferior  to  that  which  she  had  formerly  held 
in  that  kingdom.  She  listened,  therefore,  with 
partiality  to  the  Spanish  propositions  j  and  the 
prospect  of  such  vast  power  and  dominions 
battered  the  ambition  of  a  young  and  aspiring 
princess. 

Three  several  circumstances,  however,  con- 
currecl  to  divert  Maiy  from  any  thoughts  of 
a  foreign  alliance. 

d  he  first  of  these  was  the  murder  of  her 
uncle  the  Duke  of  Guise.  The  violence  and 
ambition  of  that  nobleman  had  involved  his 
country  in  a  civil  ivar,  which  was  conducted 
with  furious  animosity  and  various  success. 
At  last  the  duke  laid  siege  to  Orleans,  .the 
bulwark  of  the  protestant  cause  ;  and  he  had 
reduced  that  city  to  the  last  extremity,  wheir 
*  Castelnau,  46;. 
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he  was  assassinated  by  the  frantic  zeal  of 
Poltrot.  This  blow  proved  fatal  to  the 
queen  of  Scots.  The  young  duke  was  a  mi¬ 
nor  •,  and  the  cardinal,  though  subtile  and  in¬ 
triguing,  wanted  that  undaunted  and  enter¬ 
prising  courage  which  rendered  the  ambition 
of  his  brother  so  formidable.  Catherine,  in¬ 
stead  of  encouraging  the  ambition,  or  fur¬ 
thering  the  pretensions  of  her  daughter-in- 
laiv,  took  pleasure  in  mortifying  the  one, 
and  in  disappointing  the  other.  In  this  situ¬ 
ation,  and  wdthout  such  a  protector,  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  for  Mary  to  contract  her 
views,  and  to  proceed  with  caution ;  and 
whatever  prospect  of  advantage  might  allure 
her,  she  could  venture  upon  no  dangerous  or 
doubtful  measure. 

The  second  circumstance  which  weighed 
■with  Mary,  was  the  opinion  of  the  queen  of 
England.  The  marriage  of  the  Scottish 
queen  interested  Elizabeth  more  deeply  than 
any  ether  prince  ■,  and  she  observed  all  her 
deliberations  concerning  it  ■wdth  the  most 
anxious  attention.  She  herself  seems  early 
to  have  formed  a  resolution  of  living  unmar¬ 
ried  ;  and  she  discovered  no  small  inclination 
to  impose  the  same  law  on  the  queen  of 
Scots.  She  had  already  experienced  ^vhat 
use  might  be  made  of  Mary’s  power  and  pre¬ 
tensions  to  invade  her  dominions,  and  to 
disturb  her  possession  of  the  crovm.  The 
death  of  Francis  II.  had  happily  delivered 
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her  from  tills  danger,  which  she  determined 
to  guard  against  for  the  future  with  the 
utmost  care.  And  as  the  restless  ambition 
of  the  Austrian  princes,  the  aYowed  and 
bigotted  patrons  of  the  catholic  superstition, 
made  her  in  a  particular  manner  dread  their 
neighbourhood,  she  instructed  Randolph  to 
remonstrate  in  the  strongest  terms  against 
any  alliance  with  them  5  and  to  acquaint  Ma¬ 
ry,  that  as  she  herself  would  consider  such  a 
match  to  be  a  breach  of  the  personal  friend¬ 
ship  In  which  they  were  so  ha|),pily  united,- 
so  the  English  nation  would  regard  it  as  the 
dissolution  of  that  confederacy  which  now 
subsisted  between  the  two  kingdoms ;  That 
in  order  to  preserve  their  omi  religion  and 
liberties,  they  would  in  all  probability  take 
some  step  prejudicial  to  her  right  of  succes¬ 
sion,  which,  as  she  well  knew,  they  neither 
wanted  power  nor  pretences  to  invalidate 
and  set  aside.  This  threatening  was  accom¬ 
panied  -with  a  promise,  but  expressed  In  ve¬ 
ry  ambiguous  terms,  that  if  Mary’s  choice 
of  a  husband  should  prove  agreeable  to  the 
English  nation,  Elizabeth  would  appoint  pro¬ 
per  persons  to  examine  her  title  to  the  succes¬ 
sion,  and  if  well  founded,  command  it  to  be 
publicly  recognised.  She  observed,  how¬ 
ever,  a  mysterious  silence  concerning  the 
person  on  whom  she  wished  the  choice  of  the 
Scottish  queen  to  fall.  The  revealing  of  this 
secret  was  reserved  for  some  future  negocia- 
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tion.  Mean  while,  she  threw'  out  some  obscure 
hints  that  a  native  of  Britain,  and  not  of  prince¬ 
ly  ratdc,  would  be  her  safest  and  most  inof¬ 
fensive  choice  *.  An  advice,  offered  with  such 
an  air  of  superiority  and  command,  mortified, 
no  doubt,  the  pride  of  the  Scottish  queen. 
But,  under  her  present  circumstances,  she 
was  obliged  to  bear  this  indignity.  Destitute 
of  all  foreign  assistance,  and  intent  upon  the 
Etiglish  succession,  the  great  object  of  her 
wi^es  and  ambition,  it  became  necessary  to 
court  a  rival  w'hom,  without  manifest  impru¬ 
dence,  she  could  not  venture  to  offend. 

The  inclination  of  her  own  subjects  was 
another,  and  not  the  least  considerable  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  called  for  Mary’s  atten¬ 
tion  at  this  conjuncture.  They  had  been 
taught,  by  the  fatal  experiment  of  her  fortner 
marriage,  to  dread  an  union  with  any  great 
prince,  whose  power  might  be  employed  to 
oppress  their  religion  and  liberties.  They 
trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  a  match  with  a  fo¬ 
reigner  j  and  if  the  crown  should  be  strength¬ 
ened  by  new  dominions  or  alliances,  they 
foresaw  that  the  royal  prerogative  would 
soon  be  stretched  beyond  its  ancient  and  le¬ 
gal  limits.  Their  eagerness  to  prevent  this, 
could  scarce  fail  of  throwing  them  into  the 
arms  of  England.  Elizabeth  would  be  rea¬ 
dy  to  afford  them  her  aid  towards  obstructing  a 
a  measure  so  disagreeable  to  herself.  It  was 
•  Keith,  141,  145. 
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easy  for  them  to  seize  the  person  of  their  so¬ 
vereign.  Ey  the  assistance  of  the  English 
fleet,  thev  could  render  it  ditKcult  for  any 
foreign  prince  to  land  in  Scotland.  The  Ro¬ 
man  catholics,  now  an  inconsiderable  party  in 
the  kingdom,  and  dispirited  by  the  loss  of 
the  Earl  of  Huntly,  could  give  no  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  their  designs.  To  nhat  violent  ex¬ 
tremes  the  national  abhorrence  of  a  foreign' 
yoke  might  have  been  carried,  is  manifest 
fiom  the  transactions  both  previous  and  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  present  period. 

For  these  reasons,  Mary  laid  aside  at  that 
time  all  thoughts  of  a  foreign  alliance,  and 
seemed  willing  to  sacrifice  her  own  ambition, 
in  order  to  remove  the  jealousies  of  Elizabeth, 
and  to  quiet  the  fears  of  her  own  subjects. 

The  parliament  met  this  year,  \_May  26,]  for 
the  first  time  since  the  queen’s  return  into  Scot¬ 
land.  Mary’s  administration  had  hitheito 
been  extremely  popular.  Her  ministers  posses¬ 
sed  the  confidence  of  the  nation  j  and  by  con¬ 
sequence,  the  proceedings  of  that  assembly 
were  conducted  with  perfect  unanimity.  The 
grant  of  the  earldom  of  Murray  to  tlie  prior 
of  St.  Andrew’s  was  confirmed:  the  Earl  of 
Fluntty,  and  several  of  hisvassals  and  depend¬ 
ants,  were  attainted :  the  attainder  against 
Kirkaldy  of  Grange,  and  some  of  his  ac¬ 
complices  in  the  murder  of  cardinal  Beatoun, 
was  reversed*:  the  act  of  oblivion,  mem 
*  Knyx,  3;,r, 
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tloned  in  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh,  received 
the  royal  sanction.  But  Mary,  who  had  de¬ 
termined  never  to  ratify  that  treaty,-  took 
care  that  this  sanction  should  not  be  deemed 
any  acknowledgment  of  its  validity  ;  she 
granted  her  consent  merely  in  condescension 
To  the  lords  in  parliament,  who,  on  their 
knees,  besought  her  to  allay  the  jealousies 
and  apprehensions  of  her  subjects  by  such  a 
gracious  law  *, 

No  attempt  was  made,  in  this  parliament, 
to  procure  the  queen’s  assent  to  the  laws  e- 
stablishing  the  protestant  religion.  Her  mi¬ 
nisters,  though  zealous  protestants  themselves, 
were  aware  that  this  could  not  be  urged  with¬ 
out  manifest  danger  and  imprudence.  She 
had  consented,  through  their  iniluence,  to  to¬ 
lerate  and  protect  the  reformed  doctrine, 
d  hey  had  even  prevailed  on  her  to  imprison 
and  prosecute  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrew’s 
and  prior  of  Whithorn  for  celebrating  mass 
contrary  to  her  proclamation  f.  Mary,  how¬ 
ever,  was  still  passionately  devoted  to  the  Ro¬ 
mish  superstition.  Though,  from  political  mo¬ 
tives,  she  had  granted  a  temporary  indulgence 
to  opinions  which  she  disapproved,  there  were 
no  grounds  to  hope  that  she  would  agree  to 
establish  them  for  perpetuity.  The  modera¬ 
tion  of  those  who  professed  it,w'as  the  best 
method  for  reconciling  the  queen  to  the  pro- 
*  Spots.  188.  f  Keith,  239. 
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testant  religion.  Time  might  abate  her  bi¬ 
gotry  ;  her  prejudices  might  wear  off  gra¬ 
dually  j  and  at  last  she  might  yield  to  the 
wishes  of  her  people,  what  their  importunity 
or  their  violence  could  never  have  extorted. 
Many  laws  of  importance  were  to  be  propos¬ 
ed  in  parliament  j  and  to  defeat  all  these  by 
such  a  fruitless  and  ill-timed  application  to 
the  queen,  would  have  been  equally  injurious 
to  individuals  and  detrimental  to  the  public. 

The  zeal  of  the  protestant  clergy  was  deaf 
to  all  these  considerations  of  policy.  Eager 
and  impatient,  it  brooked  no  delay.  Severe 
and  indexible,  it  would  condescend  to  no 
compliances.  The  leading  men  of  that  order 
insisted  that  this  opportunity  of  establishing 
religion  by  law  was  not  to  be  neglected. 
They  pronounced  the  moderation  of  the 
courtiers,  apostacy  j  and  their  endeavours  to 
gain  the  queen,  they  reckoned  criminal  and 
servile.  Knox  solemnly  renounced  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  the  Earl  of  Murray  as  a  man  devoted 
to  Mary,  and  so  blindly  zealous  for  her  ser¬ 
vice,  as  to  become  regardless  of  those  objects 
which  he  had  hitherto  esteemed  most  sacred. 
This  rupture,  which  is  a  strong  proof  of 
Murray’s  sincere  attachment  to  the  queen  at 
that  period,  continued  above  a  year  and  an 
half  *. 

The  preachers  being  disappointed  by  the 
men  in  whom  they  placed  the  greatest  confi- 
Knox,  331. 
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dence,  gave  vei’.t  to  their  indignation  in  their 
pulpits.  These  echoed  more  loudly  than 
ever  with  declarations  against  idolatry,  vrirli 
dismal  presages  concerning  the  queen’s  mar¬ 
riage  with  a  loreigner,  and  witli  bitter  re¬ 
proaches  against  those  who,  from  interested 
motives,  had  deserted  that  cause  which  they 
once  reckoned  it  their  honour  to  support. 
I'he  people,  inflamed  by  these  vehement  de¬ 
clamations,  wdrich  were  dictated  by  a  zeal 
more  sincere  than  prudent,  proceeded  to  rash 
and  Unjustifiable  acts  of  violence, 

During  the  queen’s  absence  on  a  progress 
into  the  west,  mass  continued 'to  be  celebrat¬ 
ed  in  her  chapel  at  Kolyroodhouse.  The 
multitude  of  those  who  openly  resorted  tlri- 
llier  gave  great  oiTence  to  the  citizens  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  w'ho,  being  free  from  the  restraint 
which  the  royal  presence  imposed,  assembled 
in  a  riotous  manner,  interrupted  the  service, 
and  filled  those  who  Were  present  rvith  the 
utmost  consternation.  'I'wo  of  the  ringlead¬ 
ers  in  this  tumult  v'  ere  seized,  and  a  day  ap¬ 
pointed  for  their  trial  *. 

Knox,  who  esteemed  the  zeal  cf  these  per¬ 
sons  laudable,  and  their  conduct  meritorious, 
considered  them  as  sufferers  in  a  good  cause  j 
and  in  order  to  screen  them  from  danger,  he 
issued  circular  letters,  \Oct.  8,]  requiring  all 
who  professed  the  true  religion,  or  were  con¬ 
cerned  for  the  preservation  of  it,  to  assemble 
*  Knox,  335, 
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at  Edinburgh  on  the  day  of  trial,  and  by  their 
presence  to  comfort  and  assist  their  distressed 
brethren  *.  One  of  these  letters  fell  into 
the  queen’s  hands.  To  assemble  the  subjects 
Avithout  the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  was 
construed  to  be  treason,  and  a  resolution  was 
taken  to  prosecute  Knox  for  that  crime  before 
the  privy  council,  [Dfc.  ij.j  Happily  for 
him,  his  judges  were  not  only  zealous  protest- 
ants,  but  the  very  men  who,  during  the  late 
commotions,  had  openly  resisted  and  set  at 
defiance  the  queen’s  authority.  It  was  under 
precedents  dratvn  from  their  conduct  that 
Knox  endeavoured  to  shelter  himself.  Nor 
would  it  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  these 
counsellors  to  have  found  out  a  distinction,  by 
which  they  could  censure  him,  without  con¬ 
demning  themselves.  After  a  long  hearing, 
he  was  unanimously  acquitted.  Sinclair  bishop 
of  Ross,  and  president  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
a  zealous  papist,  heartily  concurred  with  the 
other  counsellors  in  this  decision  f  •,  a  re¬ 
markable  fact,  Avhich  shotvs  the  unsettled 
state  of  government  in  that  age  j  the  low 
condition  to  which  regal  authority  was  then 
sunk  j  and  the  impunity  with  which  subjects 
might  invade  those  rights  of  the  crown  which 
are  now  held  sacred. 

1564.3  The  marriage  of  the  Scottish  queen 
continued  still  to  be  the  object  of  attention 
and  intrigue.  Though  Elizabeth,  even  while 
*  Knox,  236.  t  Ibid.  343. 
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she  wished  to  direct  Mary,  treated  her  with 
a  disgustful  reserve  j  though  she  kept  her 
without  necessity  in  a  state  of  suspence,  and 
hinted  often  at  the  person  whom  she  destined 
to  be  her  husband,  without  directly  mention¬ 
ing  his  name  j  yet  Mary  framed  all  her  ac¬ 
tions  to  express  such  a  prudent  respect  for 
the  English  queen,  that  foreign  princes  be¬ 
gan  to  imagine  she  had  given  herself  up  im¬ 
plicitly  to  her  direction  *.  The  prospect  of 
this  union  alarmed  Catherine  of  Medicis, 
Though  Catherine  had  taken  pleasure  all  a- 
long  in  doing  ill  offices  to  the  queen  of 
Scots ;  though,  scon  after  the  Duke  of 
Guise’s  death,  she  nad  put  upon  her  a  most 
mortifying  indignity,  by  stopping  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  her  dowry,  by  depriving  her  sub¬ 
ject  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault  of  his  pen¬ 
sion,  and  by  bestowing  the  command  of  the 
Scottish  Guards  on  a  Frenchman  +  j  she  re¬ 
solved,  however,  to  prevent  this  dangerous, 
conjunction  of  the  British  queens.  For  this 
purpose,  she  now  employed  all  lier  art  to  ap¬ 
pease  Mary  f,  to  whom  she  had  given  so  ma¬ 
ny  causes  of  offence.  The  arrears  of  her 
dowry  were  instantly  paid  5  more  punctual 
remittaitces  were  promised  for  the  future  j 
and  offers  made,  not  only  to  restore,  but  to 
extend  the  privileges  of  the  Scottish  nation 
in  France.  It  was  easy  for  Mary  to  pene, 

*  Keith;  248.  f  Id.  244. 
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trate  into  tlie  motives  of  this  sudden  change  5 
she  well  knew  the  character  of  her  mother- 
in-law,  and  laid  little  stress  upon  proiessions 
of  friendship  which  came  from  a  princess  of 
such  a  false  and  unfeeling  heart. 

The  negociation  with  ifngland,  relative  to 
the  marriage,  suffered  no  interruption  from 
this  application  of  the  French  queen.  As 
Mary,  in  compliance  to  her  subjects,  and 
pressed  by  the  strongest  motives  of  interest, 
determined  speedily  to  marry,  Elizabeth  was 
obliged  to  break  that  unaccountable  silence 
r^  hich  she  had  hitherto  affected.  1  he  secret 
was  disclosed,  [March~\  and  her  favourite. 
Lord  Robert  Dudley,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Leicester,  was  declared  to  be  the  happy  man 
■whom  she  had  chosen  to  be  the  husband  of  a 
queen  courted  by  so  many  princes  *. 

Elizabeth’s  wisdom  and  penetration  were 
remarkable  in  the  choice  of  her  ministers ; 
in  distinguishing  her  favourites,  those  great 
qualities  were  less  conspicuous.  She  was  in¬ 
fluenced,  in  two  cases  so  opposite,  by  merit 
of  very  different  kinds.  Their  capacity  for 
business,  their  knowledge,  their  prudence, 
xvere  the  talents  to  rvhich  alone  she  attended 
in  choosing  her  ministers  •,  whereas  beauty  and 
gracefulness  of  person,  polished  manners,  and 
courtly  address,  were  the  accomplishments 
on  wdrich  she  bestowed  her  favour.  She  act¬ 
ed  in  the  one  case  with  the  wisdom  of  a 
*  Keith,  2_;i, 
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<jueeii  j  in  the  other,  she  dlscoTerecl  the 
weakness  of  a  woman.  To  this  Leicester 
owed  his  grandeur.  Though  remarkable 
neither  for  eminence  in  virtue,  nor  superi¬ 
ority  of  abilities,  the  queen’s  partiality  di¬ 
stinguished  him  on  every  occasion.  She  rais¬ 
ed  him  to  the  highest  honours,  she  bestowed 
on  him  the  most  important  employments,  and 
manifested  an  affection  so  disproportionate  to 
his  merit,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  that  age,  it 
could  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  power  of 
planetary  influence 

The  high  spirit  of  the  Scottish  queen 
could  not  well  bear  the  first  overture  of  a 
match  with  a  subject.  Her  own  rank,  the 
splendour  of  her  former  marriage,  and  the 
solicitations  at  this  time  of  so  many  power¬ 
ful  princes,  crow^dcd  into  her  thoughts,  and 
made  her  sensibly  feel  how  humbling  and  dis¬ 
respectful  Elizabeth’s  proposal  was.  She  dis¬ 
sembled,  however,  with  the  English  resi¬ 
dent  j  and  though  she  declared  in  strong 
terms  what  a  degradation  she  would  deem 
this  alliance,  which  brought  along  with  it  no 
advantage  that  could  justify  such  neglect  of 
-  her  own  dignity,  she  mentioned  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  notwnthstandiijg,  in  terms  full  of 
respect  f . 

Elizabeth,  we  may  presume,  did  not  wish 
that  the  proposal  should  be  received  in  any  o- 
ther  manner.  After  the  extraordinary  markii 
*  Camden,  543,  f  Keith,  2^2. 
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she  had  given  of  her  own  attacliment  to  Lei¬ 
cester,  and  while  he  was  still  in  the  very  height 
of  favour,  it  is  not  probable  she  could  think 
seriously  of  b'estowing  him  upon  another. 
It  ivas  not  her  aim  to  persuade,  but  only  to 
amuse  Mary  *.  Almost  three  years  were  e- 
lapsed  since  her  return  into  Scotland  5  and 
though  solicited  by  her  subjects,  and  courted 
by  the  greatest  princes  in  Europe,  'she  had 
hitherto  been  prevented  from  marrying,  chief¬ 
ly  by  the  artifices  of  Elizabeth.  And  if  at 
this  time  the  English  queen  could  have  en¬ 
gaged  Mary  to  listen  to  her  proposal  in  favour 
of  Leicester,  her  power  over  this  creature  of 
her  cw’n  would  have  enabled  her  to  protract 
the  negoclaticn  at  pleasure  j  and  by  keeping 
her  rival  unmarried,  she  would  have  rendered 
the  prospect  of  her  succession  less,  acceptable 
to  the  English. 

Leicester’s  own  situation  was  extremely  de¬ 
licate  and  embarrassing.  To  gain  possession 
of  the  most  amiable  weman  of  the  age,  to 
carry  away  this  prize  from  so  many  contend¬ 
ing  princes,  to  mount  the  throne  of  an  ancient 
kingdom,  might  have  flattered  the  ambition 
of  a  subject  much  more  considerable  than  him. 
He  saw  all  these  advantages,  no  doubt  ;  and 
in  secret  they  made  their  full  impression  on 
him.  But,  without  offending  Elizabeth,  he 
durst  not  venture  on  the  most  distant  disco¬ 
very  of  his  sentim.ents,  or  take  any  step  to- 
^  Melv.  104,  105. 
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wards  facilitating  his  acquisition  of  objects  so 
w’orthy  of  desire. 

On  the  other  hand,  Elizabeth’s  partiality 
towards  him,  which  she  was  at  no  pains  to 
conceal  *,  might  inspire  him  wdth  hopes  of  at¬ 
taining  the  supreme  rank  in  a  kingdom  more 
illustrious  than  Scotland.  Elizabeth  had  of¬ 
ten  declared,  that  nothing  but  her  resolution 
to  lead  a  single  life,  and  his  being  born  her 
own  subject,  would  have  hindered  her  from 
choosing  the  Earl  of  Leicester  for  a  husband, 

O 

Such  considerations  of  prudence,  are,  howe¬ 
ver,  often  surmounted  by  love  j  and  Leicester 
might  flatter  himself  that  the  violence  of  her 
affection  would  at  length  triumph  both  over 
the  -  maxims  of  policy  and  the  scruples  of 
pride.  These  hopes  induced  him  now  and 
then  to  conclude  the  proposal  of  his  marriage 
with  the  Scottish  queen  to  be  a  project  for  his 
destruction  •,  and  he  imputed  it  to  the  malice 
of  Cecil,  who,  under  the  specious  pretence 
of  doing  him  honour.  Intended  to  ruin  him 
in  the  good  opinion  both  of  Elizabeth  and 
Mary  -j-. 

A  treaty  of  marriage,  proposed  by  one 
queen,  who  dreaded  its  success  j  listened  to 
by  another,  who  was  secretly  determined  a- 
gainst  it'j  and  scarcely  desired  by  the  man 
himself,  whose  interest  and  reputation  it  was 
calculated  in  appearance  to  promote;  could 
not,  under  so  many  unfavourable  circumstan- 
*  I\Te!v.  p3,  94.  t  Ibid.  lor. 
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ces,  be  brouglit  to  a  fortunate  issue.  Both 
Elizabeth  and  Mary  continued,  however,  to 
act  with  equal  dissimulation.  The  former^ 
notwithstanding  her  fears  of  losing  Leicester, 
solicited  warmly  in  his  behalf.  The  latter, 
though  she  began  about  this  time  to  cast  her 
eyes  upon  another  subject  of  England,  did 
not  at  once  venture  finally  to  reject  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  favourite. 

The  person  towards  tvhom  Mary  began  to 
turn  her  thoughts,  was  Henry  Stewart  Lord 
Darnly,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lenno.v. 
That  nobleman  having  been  driven  out  of 
Scotland  under  the  regency  of  the  Duke  of 
Chatelherault,  had  lived  in  banishment  for 
twenty  years.  His  wife,  lady  Margaret  Doiw 
glas,  was  Mary’s  most  dangerous  rival  in  her 
claim  upon  the  English  successior).  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Margaret,  the  eldest  sister 
of  Henry  VIII.  by  the  Earl  of  Angus,  whom 
tliat  queen  married  after  the  death  of  her  hus¬ 
band  James  IV.  In  that  age,  the  right  and 
order  of  succession  was  not  settled  with  the 
same  accuracy  as  at  present.  Time,  and  the 
decision  of  almost  every  case  that  can  possibly 
happen,  have  at  last  introduced  certainty  inter 
a  matter,  which  naturally  is  subject  to  all  the 
variety  arising  from  the  caprice  of  lawyers, 
guided  by  obscure  and  often  Imaginary  ana¬ 
logies.  Lady  Lennox,  though  born  of  a  se¬ 
cond  marriage,  was  one  degree  nearer  the 
royal  blood  of  England  than  Mary.-  She  was 
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the  daughter,  Mary  only  tlie  grand-daughter 
of  Margaret.  'I’his  was  not  the  only  advan¬ 
tage  over  Mary  which  Lady  Lennox  enjoyed. 
She  was  born  in  England,  and  by  a  maxim  of 
law  in  that  country,  with  regard  to  private 
inheritances,  “  whoever  is  not  born  in  Eng¬ 
land,  or  at  least  of  parents  w’ho,  at  the  time 
of  his  birth,  were  in  the  obedience  of  the 
king  of  England,  cannot  enjoy  any  inheri¬ 
tance  in  that  kingdom*.”  This  maxim.  Hales, 
an  English  lawyer,  produced  in  a  treatise 
wliich  he  pirblished  at  this  time,  and  endea- 
t  oured  to  apply  it  to  the  right  of  succession  to 
the  crown.  In  a  private  cause,  these  pretexts 
might  have  given  rise  to  a  long  and  doubtful 
litigation  •,  where  a  crown  was  at  stake,  such 
nice  disputes  and  subtilties  were  to  be  avoided 
with  the  utmost  care.  If  Darnly  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  contract  an  alliance  with  any  of  the 
powerful  families  in  England,  or  should  pub¬ 
licly  profess  the  protestant  religion,  these 
2ilauslble  and  popular  topics  might  be  so  ur¬ 
ged,  as  to  prove  fatal  to  the  pretensions  of  a 
foreigner  and  a  papist. 

Mary  was  aware  of  all  this  5  and  in  older 
to  prevent  any  danger  from  that  quarter,  had 
early  endeavoured  to  cultivate  a  friendly  cor¬ 
respondence  rvith  the  family  of  Lennox.  In 
the  year  1^62  f,  both  the  earl  and  lady  Mar¬ 
garet  were  taken  into  custody  by  Elizabeth’s 


*  Carte,  Hist,  of  Eng.  vol.  iii.  422.  f  Camd.  3S9. 
t  Ibid  1^89. 
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orders,  on  account  of  their  holding  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  Scottish  queen. 

From  the  time  that  Mary  became  sensible 
of  the  difficulties  which  would  attend  her 
marrying  a  foreign  prince,  she  entered  into 
a  still  closer  connection  with  the  Earl  of  Len¬ 
nox  *,  and  invited  him  to  return  into  Scot¬ 
land.  This  she  endeavoured  to  conceal  from 
Elizabeth  ;  but  a  transaction  of  so  much  im¬ 
portance  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  that 
discerning  princess.  She  observed,  but  did 
not  Interrupt  it.  Nothing  could  fall  in  more 
perfectly  with  her  views  concerning  Scottish 
affairs.  She  was  pleased  to  see  the  pride  of 
the  Scottish  queen  stoop,  at  last,  to  the 
thoughts  of  taking  a  subject  to  her  bed. 
Darnly  was  in  no  situation  to  excite  her 
jealousy  or  her  fears.  His  father’s  estate 
lay  in  England,  and  by  means  of  this  pledge, 
she  hoped  to  keep  the  negociation  entirely  in 
her  own  hands,  and  to  play  the  same  game 
of  artifice  and  delay  which  she  had  planned 
out,  if  her  recommendation  of  Leicester  had 
been  more  favourably  received. 

As  before  the  union  of  the  two  crowns, 
no  subject  of  one  kingdom  could  pass  into 
the  other  wnthout  the  permission  of  both 
sovereigns  j  no  sooner  did  Lennox,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  prosecuting  his  wife’s  claim  upon 
the  earldom  of  Angus,  apply  to  Elizabeth 
for  her  licence  to  go  into  Scotland,  than  he 
obtained  it.  Together  with  it,  she  gave  hiiw 
¥  Camhd.  38^. 
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letters,  warmly  recommending  his  person  and 
cause  to  Mary’s  friendship  and  protection  *. 
But  at  the  same  time,  as  it  was  lier  manner 
to  involve  all  her  transactions  with  regard  to 

O 

Scotland  in  some  degree  of  perplexity  and 
contradiction,  she  warned  Mary,  tliat  this 
Indulgence  to  Lennox  might  prove  fatal  to 
herself,  as  his  return  could  not  fail  of  reviv¬ 
ing  the  ancient  animosity  between  him  and 
the  house  of  Hamiitcn. 

This  admonition  gave  umbrage  to  Mary, 
and  drew  from  her  an  angry  reply,  which 
occasioned,  for  some  time,  a  total  interrup¬ 
tion  of  all  correspondence  between  the  two 
queens  f.  Mary  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at 
this  :  she  both  dreaded  the  effects  of  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  resentment,  and  suffered  by  being 
deprived  of  a  free  intercourse  with  England, 
where  her  ambassadors  had  all  along  car¬ 
ried  on,  with  some  success,  secret  negccia- 
tions,  which  Increased  the  number  of  her  parti- 
zans,  and  paved  her  way  torvards  the  throne. 
In  order  to  remove  the  causes  of  the  present 
difficulty,  Melvil  was  sent  express  to  the 
court  of  England.  He  found  it  no  difficult 
matter  to  bring  about  a  reconcilement  ;  and 
soon  re-established  tlie  appearance,  but  not 
the  confidence  of  friendship,  which  wms  all 
that  had  subsisted,  for  some  time,  between 
the  twm  queens. 


( 
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During  this  negociation,  Elizabeth’s  pro¬ 
fessions  of  love  to  Mary,  and  Melvil’s  replies 
in  the  name  of  his  mistress,  were  made  in  the 
language  of  the  warmest  and  most  cordial 
friendship.  But  what  Melvil  truly  observes 
with  respect  to  Elizabeth,  may  be  extended 
without  injustice  to  both  queens “  There 
was  neither  plain  dealing,  nor  upright  mean¬ 
ing,  but  great  dissimulation,  envy  and  fear 

Lennox,  however,  in  consequence  of  the 
licence  which  he  had  obtained,  set  out  for 
Scotland,  and  was  received  by  the  queen, 
not  only  with  the  respect  due  to  a  nobleman  so 
nearly  allied  to  the  royal  family,  but  treated 
with  a  distinguished  familiarity,  which  could 
not  fail  of  inspiring  him  with  more  elevated 
hopes.  The  rumour  of  his  son’s  marriage 
to  the  queen  began  to  spread  over  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  the  eyes  of  all  Scotland  were 
turned  upon  him  as  the  father  of  their  future 
master.  The  duke  of  Chatelherault  was  the 
first  to  take  the  alarpi.  He  considered  Len¬ 
nox  as  the  ancient  and  hereditary  enemy  of 
the  house  of  Hamilton ;  and  in  his  grandeur 
saw  the  ruin  of  himself  and  his  friends. 
But  the  queen  interposed  her  authority  to 
prevent  any  violent  rupture,  and  employed 
all  her  influence  to  bring  about  an  accom¬ 
modation  of  their  differences  f . 

The  powerful  family  of  Douglas  no  less 
dreaded  Lennox’s  return,  from  an  apprehen, 
*  Melv.  104.  f  Keltli,  259. 
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sion  that  he  would  wrest  the  earldom  of  An¬ 
gus  out  of  their  hands.  But  the  queen,  who 
well  knew  how  dangerous  it  ivould  be  to  ir¬ 
ritate  Morton,  and  other  great  men  of  that 
name,  prevailed  on  Lennox  to  purchase  their 
friendship,  by  allowing  his  lady’s  claim  upon 
the  earldom  of  Angus  to  drop  *. 

After  these  preliminary  steps,  Mary  ven¬ 
tured  to  call  a  meeting  of  parliament,  [£)e- 
cetnber].  The  act  of  forfeiture  passed  against 
Lennox  in  the  year  1545  was  repealed,  and 
he  was  publicly  restored  to  the  honours  and 
estate  of  his  ancestors  f. 

The  ecclesiastical  transactions  of  this  year 
were  not  considerable.  In  the  assemblies  of 
the  church,  [June  25,  Dec.  25,]  the  same 
complaints  of  the  increase  of  idolatry,  the 
same  representations  concerning  the  poverty 
of  the  clergy,  were  renewed.  The  reply  which 
the  queen  made  to  these,  and  her  promises 
of  redress,  were  more  satisfying  to  the  pro- 
testants,  than  any  they  had  hithcito  obtained  J. 
But,  notwithstanding  these  declarations  in  their 
favour,  they  could  not  help  harbouring  many 
suspicions  concerning  Mary’s  designs  against 
their  religion.  She  had  never  once  consented 
to  hear  any  preacher  of  the  reformed  doctrine. 
She  had  abated  nothing  of  her  bigotted  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Romish  faith.  The  genius' 
of  that  superstition,  averse  at  all  times  from 

*  Keith,  268.  Note  (b).  -j-  See  Append.  No.  IS. 
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toleration,  ivas  in  that  age  fierce  and  unre¬ 
lenting,  Mary  had  given  her  friends  on  the 
continent  repeated  assurances  of  her  resolu¬ 
tion  to  re-establish  the  catholic  church 
She  had  industriously  avoided  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  ratifying  the  acts  of  parliament 
ij6o  in  favour  of  the  reformation.  Even 
the  protection  which  ever  since  her  return 
she  had  afforded  the  protestant  religion,  was 
merely  temporary,  and  declared  by  her  own 
proclamation  to  be  of  force  only  “  till  she 
should  take  some  final  order  in  the  matter  of 
religion  f The  vigilant  ?eal  of  the  preach¬ 
ers  was  inattentive  to  none  of  these  circum¬ 
stances.  The  coldness  of  their  principal 
leaders,  who  were  at  this  time  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  the  court,  added  to  their  jealousies 
and  fears.  These  they  uttered  to  the  people 
in  language  which  they  esteemed  suitable  to  the 
necessity  of  the  times,  and  which  the  queen 
reckoned  disrespectful  and  insolent.  In  a 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  Mait¬ 
land  publicly  accused  Knox  of  teaching  sedi¬ 
tious  doctrine,  concerning  the  rights  of  sub¬ 
jects  to  resist  those  sovereigns  who  trespass^ 
against  the  duty  which  they  owe  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  Knox  was  not  backward  to  justify  v.  hat 
he  had  taught.  And  upon  this  general  doc¬ 
trine  of  resistance,  so  just  in  its  own  nature, 
but  so  delicate  in  its  application  to  particular 
cases,  there  ensued  a^  debate,  which  admir- 
*  Carte,  vol.  iii.  41J.  f  Keith,  504,  510. 
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ably  displays  the  talents  and  character  of  both 
the  disputants  :  the  acuteness  of  the  former, 
embellished  with  learning,  but  prone  to  sub¬ 
tlety  j  the  vigorous  understanding  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  delighting  in  bold  sentiments,  and  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  fear 

1565.]  Two  years  had  already  been  con¬ 
sumed,  in  fruitless  negociations  concerning 
the  marriage  of  the  {Scottish  queen,  Mary 
had  full  leisure  and  opportunity  to  discern 
the  fallacy  and  deceit  of  all  Elizabeth’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  with  respect  to  that  affair.  But  in 
order  to  set  the  real  intentions  of  the  Englisli 
queen  in  a  clear  light,  and  to  bring  her  to 
some  explicit  declaration  of  her  sentiments, 
Mary  at  last  intimated  to  Randolph  [^Feb,  5], 
that,  on  condition  her  right  of  succession  to 
the  crown  of  England  w'ere  publicly  acknow¬ 
ledged,  she  W’as  ready  to  yield  to  the  solicita¬ 
tions  of  his  mistress  in  behalf  of  Leicester  f . 
Nothing  could  be  farther  than  this  from  the 
mind  and  intention  of  Elizabeth.  The  light 
of  succession  was  a  mystery  which,  during 
her  whole  reign,  her  jealousy  preserved  un¬ 
touched  and  unexplained.  ,She  had  promis¬ 
ed,  hou’ever,  when  she  first  began  to  interest 
herself  in  the  marriage  of  the  {Scottish  queen, 
ail  that  was  now  demanded.  How  to  re¬ 
treat  with  decency,  how  to  elude  her  former 
offer,  was,  on  that  account,  not  a  little  per¬ 
plexing, 

*  Knos,  Jtp.  f  Kcitli,  j6p. 
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The  facilit]^  ivith  v.-hich  Lord  Darnly  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  visit  the  court  of  Scot¬ 
land,  tvas  owing  in  all  probability  to  that 
embarrassment.  From  the  time  of  Melvil’s 
embassy,  Lady  Lennox  had  warmly  solicited 
this  liberty  for  her  sen.  Elizabeth  was  no 
stranger  to  the  ambitious  hopes  with  which 
that  vounCT  nobleman  flattered  himself.  She 
had  received  repeated  advices  from  her  mini¬ 
sters,  of  the  sentiments  which  Mary  began 
to  entertain  in  his  favour  *.  It  was  entirely 
in  her  power  to  prevent  his  stirring  out  of 
London.  In  the  present  conjuncture,  how¬ 
ever,  nothing  could  be  of  more  advantage  to 
her  than  Darnly’s  journey  into  Scotland. 
She'  had  already  brought  one  actor  upon  the 
stage,  who,  under  her  management,  had  for  a 
long  time  arauseithe  Scottish  queen.  She  hop¬ 
ed  no  less  absolutely  to  direct  the  motions  of 
Darnlv,  who  was  likewise  her  subject,  and 
again  to  involve  Mary  in  all  the  tedious  intri¬ 
cacies  of  negociation.  These  motives  determin¬ 
ed  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  to  yield  to  the 
solicitations  of  Lady  Lennox. 

But  this  deep  laid  scheme  was  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  disconceited.  Such  unexpected  events 
as  the  fancy  of  poets  ascribes  to  love,  are,  at 
some  times,  really  produced  by  that  passion. 
An  affair,  which  had  been  the  object  of  so 
many  political  intrigues,  and  had  moved  and 
interested  so  many  princes,  tvas  at  last  decid. 

*  Keith.  2J9,  261,  s66, 
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ed  by  the  sudden  liking  of  two  young  persons. 
Lord  Darnly  was  at  this  time  in  the  first 
bloom  and  vigour  of  youth.  In  beauty  and 
gracefulness  of  person,  he  surpassed  all  his 
cotemporaries  j  he  excelled  eminently  in 
those  arts  which  add  ease  and  elegance  to 
external  form,  and  which  enable  it  net  only  to 
dazzle,  but  to  please.  Mary  was  of  an  age, 
and  of  a  temper,  to  feel  the  full  power  of  these 
accomplishments.  7  he  impression  tvhich  Lord 
Darnly  made  upon  her,  was  visible  from 
the  time  of  their  first  interview,  [Feb,  13.] 
The  whole  business  of  the  court  was  to  a- 
muse  and  entertain  this  illustrious  guest  *  ; 
and  in  all  these  scenes  of  gaiety,  Darnly, 
whose  qualifications  were  altogether  superfi¬ 
cial  and  show'y,  appeared  to  great  advantage. 
His  conquest  of  the  queen’s  heart  became 
complete  •,  and  inclination  now  prompted 
her  to  conclude  a  marriage,  the  first  thoughts 
of  which  had  been  suggested  by  considera^ 
tions  merely  political. 

Elizabeth  contributed,  and  perhaps  not 
without  design,  to  incica'C  tl  e  violence  of 
this  passion.  Soon  after  Darniy’s  arrival  in 
Scotland,  she,  in  return  to  that  message 
whereby  Mary  had  signified  her  w  illingness 
to  accept  of  Leicester,  gave  .an  answ'er  in 
such  terms  as  plainly  unravelled  her  original 
intention  in  that  intrigue  f .  She  promised, 
if  the  Scottish  queen’s  marriage  with  Leices- 
*  Knox,  I  Keith,  Cyo.  Append,  i j8. 
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ter  should  take  place,  to  advance  him  to  great 
honours ;  but  with  regard  to  her  title  to  the 
English  succession,  she  would  neither  suiter 
any  legal  inquiry  to  be  made  concerning  it, 
nor  peimit  it  to  be  publicly  recognised,  till 
she  herself  should  declare  her  resolution  ne¬ 
ver  to  marry.  Mary,  notwithstanding  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  former  promises,  had  reason  to  expect 
every  thing  contained  in  this  reply  :  her  high 
spirit,  however,  could  not  bear  with  patience 
such  a  cruel  discovery  of  the  contempt,  the 
artifice,  and  mockery,  wdth  which,  under  the 
veil  of  friendship,  she  had  been  so  long  a- 
bused.  She  burst  into  tears  of  indignation, 
and  e.xpressed,  with  the  utmost  bitterness, 
her  sense  of  tl.at  disingenuous  craft  which 
had  been  employed  to  deceive  her  *. 

The  natural  effect  of  this  indignation  was, 
to  add  to  the  impetuosity  with  which  she  pur¬ 
sued  her  own  scheme.  Elinded  by  resent¬ 
ment,  as  tv'eli  as  by  love,  she  observed  no  de¬ 
fects  in  the  man  t\hcm  she  had  chosen;  and 
began  to  take  the  necessary  steps  towards 
accomplishing  her  design,  with  all  the  im¬ 
patience  natural  to  those  passions. 

As  Dandy  was  so  nearly  related  to  the 
queen,  tlie  canon  law  made  it  necessary  to 
obtain  the  popfe’s  dispensation  before  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  marriage.  For  this  purpose, 
she  early  set  on  foot  a  negociation  with  the 
court  ol  Rome  f. 

^  Keith,  Append.  150. 
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She  was  busy,  at  the  same  time,  in  pro¬ 
curing  the  consent  of  the  French  king  and  his 
mother.  Having  communicated  her  design, 
and  the  motives  which  determined  her  choice, 
to  Castelnau  the  French  ambassador,  she  em¬ 
ployed  him  as  the  most  proper  person  to 
bring  his  court  to  fall  in  with  her  views. 
Among  other  arguments  to  this  puipose, 
Castelnau  mentioned  Mary’s  attachment  to 
Darnly,  which  he  represented  to  be  s6  violent 
and  deep-rooted,  that  it  was  no  longer  in  her 
own  power  to  break  off  the  match  *.  Nor 
were  the  French  ministers  backward  in  en¬ 
couraging  Mary’s  passion.  Her  pride  would 
never  stoop  to  an  alliance  with  a  subject  of 
France.  By  this  choice,  they  were  delivered 
from  the  apprehension  of  a  match  with  any 
of  the  Austrian  princes,  as  w'ell  as  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  too  close  an  union  with  Elizabeth. 
And  as  Darnly  professed  the  Roman  catholic 
religion,  this  suited  the  bigotted  schemes 
which  that  court  had  adopted. 

While  Mary  was  endeavouring  to  recon¬ 
cile  foreign  courts  to  a  measute  which  she  had 
so  much  at  h^art,  Darnly  and  his  father,  by 
their  behaviour,  were  raising  up  enemies  at 
home  to  obstruct  it.  Lennox  had,  during 
the  former  part  of  his  life,  discovered  no 
great  compass  of  abilities  or  political  wis¬ 
dom,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  tveak 
understanding,  and  violent  passions.  Darnly 
*  Cast:ln.  463, 
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ivas  not  superior  to  his  father  in  understandings 
and  all  his  passions  were  still  more  impetu¬ 
ous*.  To  these  he  added  that  insolence  which 
the  advantage  of  external  form,  when  ac¬ 
companied  with  no  quality  more  valuable,  is 
apt  to  inspire.  Intoxicated  with  the  queen’s  fa¬ 
vour,  he  began  already  to  assume  the  haugh¬ 
tiness  of  a  king,  and  to  put  on  that  imperious- 
air  which  majesty  itself  can  scarce  render  to¬ 
lerable. 

It  was  by  the  advice,  or  at  least  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  Murray  and  his  party,  that  Lennox 
had  been  invited  into  Scotland  f;  and  yet,  no 
ssooner  did  he  acquire  a  firm  footing  in  that 
kingdom,  than  he  began  to  enter  into  secret 
cabals  with  those  noblemen  who  were  known 
to  be  avowed  enemies  to  Murray,  and  with 
regard  to  religion  to  be  either  neutrals  or 
favourers  of  popery  J.  Dandy,  still  more  im¬ 
prudent,  allowed  some  rash  expressions  con¬ 
cerning  those  favours  which  the  queen’s 
bounty  had  conferred  upon  Murray  to  escape 
him  J  . 

But  above  all  these,  the  familiarity  which 
Darnly  cultivated  with  David  Rizio  the  Ita¬ 
lian,  contributed  to  increase  the  suspicion  and 
disgust  of  the  nobles. 

The  low  birth  and  Indigent  condition  of 
this  man,  placed  him  in  a  station  in  which  he 
ought  naturally  to  have  remained  unknown 

*  Keith,  272,  273.  f  Knox,  367.  Keith,  374- 
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to  posterity.  But  what  fortune  called  him  to 
act  and  to  suffer  in  Scotland,  obliges  history 
to  descend  from  its  dignity,  and  to  record  his 
adventures.  He  was  the  son  of  a  musician  in 
Turin,  and  having  accompanied  the  Piedmon¬ 
tese  ambassador  into  Scotland,  gained  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  queen’s  family  by  his  skill  in 
music.  His  servile  condition  had  taught  him 
suppleness  of  spirit,  and  insinuating  manners. 
He  quickly  crept  into  the  queen’s  favour, 
and  her  French  secretary  happening  to  return 
at  that  time  into  his  own  country,  was  prefer¬ 
red  by  her  to  that  office.  ,He  now  began  to 
make  a  figure  in  court,  and  to  appear  as  a 
man  of  weight  and  consequence.  The  whole 
train  of  suitors  and  expectants,  who  have  an 
extreme  sagacity  -in  discovering  the  paths 
which  lead  most  directly  to  success,  applied 
to  him.  His  recommendations  were  observ¬ 
ed  to  have  great  influence  over  the  queen, 
and  he  grew  to  be  considered  not  only  as  a 
favourite,  but  as  a  minister.  Nor  was  Rizio 
careful  to  abate  that  envy  rvhich  always  at¬ 
tends  such  an  extraordinary  and  rapid  change 
of  fortune.  He  studied,  on  the  contrary,  to 
display  the  whole  extent  of  his  favour.  He 
affected  to  talk  often,  and  familiarly,  with 
the  queen  in  public.  He  equalled  the  great¬ 
est  and  most  opulent  subjects,  in  richness  of 
dress,  and  in  the  number  of  his  attendants. 
He  discovered,  in  all  his  behaviour,  that  as¬ 
suming  insolence  with  which  unmerited  pros- 
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perity  inspires  an  Ignoble  mind.  It  was  ■with 
the  utmost  indignation  that  the  nobles  beheld 
the  power,  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
they  tolerated  the  arrogance  of  this  unwor¬ 
thy  minion.  Even  in  the  queen’s  presence  they 
could  not  forbear  treating  him  with  marks  of 
contempt.  Nor  was  it  bis  exorbitant  power  a- 
lone  rvhich  exasperated  the  Scots.  They  consi¬ 
dered  him,  and  not  without  reason,  as  a  danger¬ 
ous  enei-ny  to  the  protestant  religion,  and  sus¬ 
pected  that  he  held,  for  this  purpose,  a  secret 
correspondence  ■with  the  court  of  Rome  *. 

It  was  Darnly’s  misfortune  to  fall  under 
the  management  of  this  man,  who,  by  flat¬ 
tery  and  assiduity,  easily  gained  on  his  va¬ 
nity  and  inexperience.  Rizio’s  whole  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  queen  was  employed  in  his  be¬ 
half,  and  contributed,  without  doubt,  to- 
■wards  establishing  him  more  firmly  in  her  af¬ 
fections  f.  But  whatever  benefit  he  might 
reap  from  his  patronage,  it  did  not  counter¬ 
balance  the  contempt,  and  even  the  infamy, 
to  which  he  was  exposed,  on  account  of  his 
familiarity  ■with  such  an  upstart. 

'I  hough  Darnly  daily  made  progress  in  the 
queen’s  affections,  she  conducted  herself, 
ho-csever,  ■with  such  prudent  reserve,  as  to 
impose  on  Randolph  the  English  resident,  a 
man  other'wise  shre^wd  and  penetrating.  It 
appears  from  his  letters  at  this  period,  that  he 
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entertained  not  the  least  suspicion  of  the  in¬ 
trigue  wliich  was  carrying  on ;  and  gave  his 
court  repeated  assurances,  that  the  Scottish 
queen  had  no  design  of  marrying  Darnly  *. 
In  the  midst  of  his  security,  Mary  dispatch¬ 
ed  Maitland  to  signify  her  intention  to  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  to  solicit  her  consent  to  the  mar¬ 
riage  with  Darnly,  This  embassy  was  the 
first  thing  which  opened  the  eyes  of  Raji^ 
dolph. 

April  18.]  Elizabeth  affected  tire  greatest 
•surprise  at  this  sudden  resolution  of  the  Scottish 
q^ueen,  but  without  reason.  The  train  was  laid 
by  herself,  and  she  had  no  cause  to  wonder  when 
it  took  effect.  She  expressed,  at  the  same 
•time,  her  disapprobation  of  the  match  in  the 
strongest  terms  j  and  pretended  to  foresee  ma¬ 
ny  dangers  and  inconveniencies  aiising  from 
it  to  both  kingdoms.  Eut  tliis  too  was  mere 
affectation.  Mary  had  often,  and  plainly,  de¬ 
clared  her  resolution  to  marry.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  she  could  make  any  choice  more  in¬ 
offensive.  The  danger  of  introducing  a  fo¬ 
reign  Interest  into  Britain,  which  Elizabeth 
had  so  justly  dreaded,  was  entirely  avoided. 
Darnly,  though  allied  to  both  downs,  and 
possessed  of  lands  in  both  kingdoms,  could 
be  formidable  to  neither.  It  is  evident,  from 
all  these  circumstances,  that  Elizabeth’s  ap¬ 
prehensions  of  danger  could  not  possibly  be 

♦  fSQith,  273.  and  Append.  159. 
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serious  5  and  that,  in  all  her  violent  declara¬ 
tions  against  Darnly,  there  was  much  more 
of  grimace  than  of  reality  *. 

4  here  were  not  wanting,  however,  politi¬ 
cal  motives  of  much  weight,  to  induce  that 
wase  princess  to  put  on  the  appearance  of 
great  displeasure.  Mary,  intimidated  by  this, 
might  perhaps  delay  her  marriage  j  which 
Elizabeth  desired  to  obstruct,  with  a  weakness 
that  little  suited  the  dignity  of  her  mind,  and 
the  elevation  of  her  character.  Besides,  the 
tranquillity  of  her  own  kingdom  was  the 
great  object  of  Elizabeth’s  policy  j  and  by 
declaring  her  dissatisfaction  with  Mary’s  con¬ 
duct,  she  hoped  to  alarm  that  party  in  Scot¬ 
land  which  was  attaclied  to  the  English'  inte¬ 
rest,  and  to  encourage  such  of  the  nobles  as 
secretly  disapproved  the  match  openly  to  op¬ 
pose  it.  The  seeds  of.  discord  would,  by 
this  means,  be  scattered  through  that  king¬ 
dom  :  Intestine  commotions  might  arise.  A- 
midst  these,  Mary  could  form  none  of  those 
dangerous  schemes  to  which  the  union  of  her 

*  Even  the  historians  of  that  age  acknowledge,  that 
the  marriage  of  the  Scottish  queen  with  a  subject  was 
far  from  being  disagreeable  to  Elizabeth.  Knox,  369, 
573  Buchan.  339.  Casteinau,  who  at  that  time  was 
well  acquainted  rvith  the  intrigues  of  both  the  British 
courts,  asserts,  and  upon  grounds  of  great  probability, 
that  the  match  was  wholly  Elizabeth’s  own  woi'k  ; 
Casteln.  461.  and  that  slie  rejoiced  at  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  it,  appears  from  the  letters  of  her  own  ambas¬ 
sadors,  Keith,  zBo,  z88. 
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people  might  have  prompted  her.  She  her- 
selt’  would  become  the  umpire  between  her 
and  her  contending  subjects  ;  and  England 
might  look  on  rvith  security,  rvhile  a  storm 
which  she  had  raised  wasted  the  only  king¬ 
dom  which  could  possibly  disturb  its  peace. 

In  prosecution  of  this  scheme,  she  laid  be¬ 
fore  her  privy  council  \JMaj  i,J  the  message 
from  the  Scottish  queen,  and  consulted  them 
with  regard  to  the  answer  she  should  return. 
Their  determination,  it  is  easy  to  conceive, 
was  perfectly  conformable  to  her  secret  views. 
They  drew  up  a  remonstrance  against  the  in¬ 
tended  match,  full  of  the  imaginary  dangers 
-with  which  that  event  threatened  the  king¬ 
dom  *.  Nor  did  she  think  it  enough  to  sig¬ 
nify  her  disapprobation  of  the  measure,  either 
by  Maitland,  Mary’s  ambassador,  or  by  Ran¬ 
dolph,  her  own  resident  in  Scotland  :  in  or¬ 
der  to  add  more  dignity  to  the  farce  whiclj 
she  chose  to  act,  she  appointed  Sir  Nicholas 
Throgmorton  her  ambassador  extraordinary. 
She  commanded  him  to  declare,  in  the  strong¬ 
est  terms,  her  dissatisfaction  with  the  step 
which  Mary  proposed  to  take  j  and  at  the 
same  time  to  produce  the  determination  of 
the  privy  council,  as  an  evidence  that  the 
sentiments  of  the  nation  were  not  different 
from  her  own.  Not  long  after,  she  confined 
Lady  Lennox  as  a  prisoner,  first  in  her  own 
house,  and  then  sent  her  to  the  Torver  f. 

*  Keith,  274.  See  App.  No.  X.  f  Keith,  App  i6f 
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Intelligence  of  all  this  reached  Scotland 
before  the  arrival  of  the  English  ambassador. 
In  the  first  transports  of  her  indignation,  Ma¬ 
ry  resolved  no  longer  to  keep  any  measures 
with  Elizabetn  j  and  sent  orders  to  Maitland, 
who  accompanied  Thixgmorton,  to  return 
instantly  to  the  English  court,  and  in  her 
name  to  declare  to  Elizabeth,  that  after  be¬ 
ing  amused  so  long  to  so  little  purpose  5  after 
being  fooled,  and  imposed  on  so  grossly,  by 
her  evasive  artifices  •,  she  was  now  resolved 
to  gratify  her  own  inclination,  and  to  ask  no 
other  consent  but  that  of  her  own  subjects, 
in  the  choice  of  an  husband.  Maitland, 
with  his  U'ual  sagacity,  foresaw  all  theeifects 
of  such  a  rash  and  angi'y  message,  and  ven¬ 
tured  rather  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  his 
mistress,  by  disobeying  her  commands,  than 
to  be  made  the  instrument  of  tearing  asun¬ 
der  so  violently  the  few  remaining  ties  which 
still  linked  together  the  two  queens  *. 

Mary  herself  soon  became  sensible  of  her 
error.  She  received  the  English  ambassador 
with  respect  5  justified  her  own  conduct  xvith 
decency  ;  and  though  unalterable  in  her  reso¬ 
lution,  she  affected  a  wonderful  solicitude  to 
reconcile  Elizabeth  to  the  measure  5  and  even 
pretended,  out  of  complaisance  towards  her, 
to  put  oiF  the  consummation  of  the  marriage 
for  some  months  f.  It  is  probable,  however^ 


*  Keith,  Append.  160. 
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that  the  want  of  the  pope’s  dispensation,  and 
the  prospect  of  gaining  the  consent  of  her 
own  subjects,  were  the  real  motives  of  this 
delay. 

This  consent  Mary  laboured  with  the  ut¬ 
most  industry  to  obtain.  The  Earl  of  Mur¬ 
ray  was  the  person  in  the  kingdom  whose 
concurrence  was  of  the  greatest  importance  j 
but  she  had  reason  to  fear  that  it  would  not 
be  procured  without  extreme  difRculty.  From 
the  time  of  Lennox’s  return  into  Scotland, 
Murray  perceived  that  the  queen’s  affections, 
began  gradually  to  be  estranged  from  him. 
Darnly,  Athole,  Rizio,  all  the  court  favour¬ 
ites  combined  apainst  him.  His  ambitious 
spirit  could  not  brook  this  diminution  of  his 
power,  which  his  former  services  had  so  little 
merited.  He  retired  into  the  country,  and  gave 
way  to  rivals  with  whom  he  was  unable  to 
contend  *.  The  return  of  the  Earl  of  JBoth- 
well,  his  avowed  enemy,  who  had  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  a  design  upon  his  life,  and  who  had 

resided  for  some  time  in  foreign  countries,  ob- 
•  •  .  ^  ■  * 
liged  him  to  attend  to  his  own  safety.  .  No 

entreaty  of  the  queen  could  persuade  him  to 

a  reconcilement  with  that  nobleman.  He 

insisted  on  having  him  brought  to  a  public 

trial,  and  prevailed,  by  his  importunity,  to 

have  a  day  fixed  for  it.  Eothwell  durst  not 

appear  in  opposition  to  a  man,  who  came  to 
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the  place  of  trial  attended  by  five  thousand 
of  his  followers  on  horseback.  He  was  once 
more  constrained  to  leave  the  kingdom;  but, 
by  the  queen’s  command,  the  sentence  of 
outlawry,  which  is  incurred  by  non-appear¬ 
ance,  was  not  pronounced  against  him  *. 

J?ut  Mary,  sensible  of  how  much  import¬ 
ance  it  was  to  gain  a  subject  so  powerful  and 
so  popular  as  the  Earl  of  Murray,  invited 
him  back  to  court,  \_May  8,J  and  received 
him  with  many  demonstrations  of  respect  and 
confidence.  At  last  she  desired  him  to  set  an 
example  to  her  other  subjects,  by  subscribing 
a  paper,  containing  a  formal  approbation  of 
her  marriage  with  Darnly.  Murray  had  ma¬ 
ny  reasons  to  hesitate,  and  even  to  withhold 
his  assent.  Darnly  had  not  only  undermined 
his  credit  with  the  queen,  but  discovered  on 
every  occasion  a  rooted  aversion  to  his  per¬ 
son.  By  consenting  to  his  elevation  to  the 
thi’one,  he  would  give  him  such  an  accession 
of  dignity  and  power  as  no  man  willingly  be¬ 
stows  on  an  enemy.  The  unhappy  conse¬ 
quences  wliich  might  follow  upon  a  breach 
with  England,  were  likewise  of  consideratte 
weight  svith  Murray.  He  had  always  openly 
preferred  a  confederacy  with  England,  be¬ 
fore  the  ancient  alliance  with  France.  By 
his  means  chiefiy,  this  change  in  the  system 
fcf  national  politics  had  been  brought  about. 
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A  league  with  England  had  been  established  ; 
and  he  could  not  think  of  sacrificing,  to  a 
rash  and  youthful  passion,  an  alliance  of  so 
much  utility  to  the  kingdom,  and  which  he 
and  the  other  nobles  were  bound,  by  every 
obligation,  to  maintain  *.  Nor  was  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  religion  forgotten  on  this  occasion: 
Mary,  though  surrounded  by  protestant  coun¬ 
sellors,  had  found  means  to  hold  a  dangerous 
correspondence  with  foreign  catholics.  She 
liad  even  courted  the  pope’s  protection,  who 
had  sent  her  a  subsidy  ef  eight  thousand 
crowns  f.  Though  Murray  had  hitherto  en¬ 
deavoured  to  bridle  the  zeal  of  the  reform¬ 
ed  clergy,  and  to  set  the  queen’s  conduct 
in  the  most  favourable  light,  yet  her  obsti¬ 
nate  adherence  to  her  own  religion  could  not 
fail  of  alarming  him  5  and  by  hvi'  resolu¬ 
tion  to  marry  a  papist,  the  only  hope  of  re¬ 
claiming  her  which  remained  v/as  for  ever 
cut  off.  Each  of  these  considerations  had  its 
influence  on  Murray,  and  all  of  them  deter¬ 
mined  him  to  decline  complying  at  that  time 
with  the  queen’s  request. 

The  convention  of  nobles,  which  was  as¬ 
sembled  a  few  days  after,  [^May  14,]  disco¬ 
vered  a  greater  disposition  to  gratify  the  queen. 
Many  of  them  without  hesitation  expressed 
their  approbation  of  the  intended  match  j 
but  as  others  were  startled  at  the  same  dan- 
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gers  whicli  had  alarmed  Tvlurray,  or  rvere 
iiiduenced  by  his  example  to  refuse  their  con¬ 
sent,  another  convention  tvas  appointed  at 
Perth,  in  order  to  deliberate  more  fully  con¬ 
cerning  this  matter 

Mean  wliile,  Mary  gave  a  public  evidence 
of  her  own  inclination,  by  conferring  upon 
Darnly  titles  of  honour  peculiar  to  the  royal 
family.  The  opposition  she  had  hitherto 
met  with,  and  the  many  contrivances  em¬ 
ployed  to  thwart  and  disappoint  her  inclina¬ 
tion,  produced  their  usual  effect  on  her  heart  j 
they  confirmed  her  passion,  and  increased  its 
violence.  The  simplicity  of  that  age  imput¬ 
ed  an  affection  so  excessive  to  the  influence 
of  witchcraft  f.  It  was  owing,  however,  to 
Tio  other  charm  than  the  irresistible  power  of 
youth  and  beauty  over  a  young  and  tender 
heart.  Darnly  grew  giddy  with  his  prospe¬ 
rity.  Flattered  by  the  love  of  a  queen,  and 
the  applause  of  many  among  her  subjects, 
his  natural  hausrhtiness  and  insolence  became 
insupportable,  and  he  could  no  longer  bear 
advice,  far  less  contradiction.  Lord  Ruth- 
ven  happening  to  be  the  first  person  who  in¬ 
formed  him  that  Mary,  In  order  to  sooth  E- 
llzabeth,  had  delayed  for  some  time  creating 
him  Duke  of  Albany,  he,  in  a  frenzy  of 
rage,  drew  his  dagger  and  attempted  to  stab 
Jiim  It  required  all  Mary’s  attention,  to 
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prevent  his  falling  under  that  contempt  to 
which  such  behaviour  deservedly  exposed 
him.  / 

In  no  scene  of  her  life  was  ever  Mary’s 
own  address  more  remarkably  displayed. 
Love  sharpened  her  invention,  and  made  her 
study  every  method  of  gaining  her  subjects-. 
Many  of  the  nobles  she  won  by  her  caresses, 
and  more  by  her  promises.  On  some  she  be¬ 
stowed  lands,  to  others  she  gave  new  titles 
of  honour  *.  She  even  condescended  to  court 
the  protestant  clergy  ;  and  having  invited , 
three  of  their  superintendants  to  Stirling,  she 
declared  in  strong  terms  her  resolution  ta 
protect  their  religion,  expressed  her  w  illing¬ 
ness  to  be  present  at  a  conference  upon  the 
points  in  doctrine  which  were  disputed  be¬ 
tween  the  protestants  and  papists,  and  w'ent 
so  far  as  to  show  some  desire  to  hear  such  of 
their  preachers  as  were  most  remarkable  for 
moderation  f .  By  these  arts,  the  queen  gain¬ 
ed  wonderfully  upon  the  people,  who,  un¬ 
less  their  jealousy  be  raised  by  repeated  in¬ 
juries,  are  always  ready  to  view  the  actions 
of  their  sovereign  tvith  an  indulgent  eye. 

On  the  other  hand,  Murray  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  were  plainly  the  dupes  of  Elizabeth’s' 
policy.  She  talked  in  so  high  a  strain  of 
her  displeasure  at  the  intended  match  j  she 
treated  Lady  Lennox  w  ith  so  much  rigour  j 
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she  wrote  to  the  Scottish  queen  in  such  strong 
terms  j  she  recalled  the  Earl  of  Lennox  and 
his  son  in  such  a  peremptory  manner,  and 
ivith  such  severe,  denunciations  of  her  ven¬ 
geance,  if  they  presumed  to  disobey  *  j  that 
all  these  expressions  of  aversion  fully  per¬ 
suaded  them  of  her  sincerity.  This  belief 
fortified  their  scruples  with  respect  to  the 
match,  and  encouraged  them  to  oppose  it. 
d’hey  began  with  forming  among  themselves 
bonds  of  confederacy  and  mutual  defence  5 
they  entered  into  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  English  resident,  in  order  to  secure 
Elizabeth’s  assistance  when  it  should  become 
needful  f  ;  they  endeavoured  to  fill  the  na¬ 
tion  with  such  apprehensions  of  danger,  as 
might  counterbalance  the  induence  of  those 
arts  which  the  queen  had  employed. 

Besides  these  intrigues,  there  w'ere  secretly 
carried  on  by  both  parties,  dark  designs  of  a 
more  criminal  nature,  and  more  suitable  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  Darnly,  impatient  of 
that  opposition,  which  he  imputed  wholly  to 
JVTurray,  and  resolving  at  any  rate  to  get  rid 
of  such  a  powerful  enemy,  formed  a  plot  to 
assassinate  him,  during  the  meeting  of  the 
convention  at  Perth.  Murray,  on  his  part, 
despairing  of  preventing  the  marriage  by  any 
other  means,  had,  together  with  the  Duke 
of  Chatelherault,  and  the  Earl  of  Argyle, 
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concerted  measures  for  seizing  Carnly,  and 
carrying  him  a  prisoner  into  England. 

If  cither  of  these  conspiracies  had  taken 
effect,  this  convention  might  have  been  at¬ 
tended  with  consequences  extremely  tragi¬ 
cal  ;  but  both  were  rendered  abortive,  by  the 
vigilance  or  good  fortune  of  those  against 
whom  they  were  formed.  Murray,  being 
warned  of  his  danger  by  some  retainers  to 
the  court,  who  still  favoured  his  interest,  a- 
voided  the  blow,  by  not  going  to  Perth. 
Mary  receiving  intelligence  of  Murray’s  en¬ 
terprise,  retired  with  the  utmost  expedition, 
along  with  Darnly,  to  the  other  side  of  Forth. 
Conscious  on  both  sides  of  guilt,  and  inflamed 
with  resentment,  it  was  impossible  they  cculd 
either  forget  the  violence  which  themselves 
had  meditated,  or  forgive  the  injuries  in¬ 
tended  against  them.  All  hope  of  recon¬ 
cilement  was  at  an  end  from  that  moment, 
and  their  mutual  enmity  burst  orrt  with  every 
symptom  of  implacable  hatred 


*  The  reality  of  these  two  opposite  conspiracies  hai 
given  occasion  to  many  disputes,  and  much  contradic¬ 
tion.  Some  deny  that  any  design  was  foimed  against 
the  life  of  Murray;  others  call  in  question  the  truth  of 
the  conspiracy  against  Darnly.  Tliereseem,  how  ever, 
to  be  good  reason  for  believing  both;  though  the  zeal 
and  credulity  of  party-writers  have  added  to  each  many 
exaggerated  circumstances.  Hie  following  arguments 
render  it  probable  that  some  violence  was  intended  a- 
gainst  Murray. 
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On  Mary’s  return  to  Edinburgh,  she  sura- 
moned  her  vassals  by  proclamation,  and  sc^ 

I.  Tills  is  positively  asserted,  i.  by  Buchanan,  3;!. 
a.  The  English  resident  writes  to  Cecil,  that  Murray 
was  assuredly  informed  that  a  design  was  laid  to  mur¬ 
der  him  at  Perth,  and  describes  the  manner  in  which 
tills  plot  was  to  have  been  executed.  Keith,  287. 
3.  Murray  himself  constantly  and  publicly  affirmed, 
that  such  a  design  was  formed  against  his  life.  Keith, 
Append.  108.  And  though  he  was  called  upon  by  the 
(jueen  to  bring  legal  evidence  of  his  assertion,  and  a 
safe^conduct  offered  him  while  he  came  to  court  for 
that  purpose,  Ibid,  yet  whoever  considers  Murray’s 
situation,  and  the  spirit  of  those  who  ruled  in  court  at 
tliat  time,  will  scarce  deem  it  any  proof  of  his  guilt, 
tliat  he  did  not  choose  to  risk  his  person  on  such  secu¬ 
rity.  4.  The  furious  passions  of  Darnly,  the  fierceness 
of  his  resentment,  which  scrupled  at  no  violence,  and 
the  manners  of  the  age,  rendered  the  imputation  01 
such  a  crime  less  improbable. 

II.  That  Murray  and  his  associates  had  resolved  to 

seize  Darnly’s  person,  appears,  t.  From  the  express 
te.stimonyof  Melvil,  1 12.  Euclranan,  p  341,  and  Knox, 
p.  377,  affect,  but  without  reason,  to  represent  this  as 
an  idle  rumour.  2.'  The  question  was  put  to  Ran¬ 
dolph,  whether  the  governor  of  Berwick  would  re¬ 
ceive  Lennox  and  his  son,  if  they  were  carried  priso¬ 
ners  to  that  place.  This  plainly  shows,  that  some  such 
design  was  in  hand,  and  Randolph  did  not  discourate 
it  by  the  answer  which  he  gave.  Keith,  29c.  3.  The 

precipitation  with  which  the  queen  retired,  and  die 
reason  she  gave  for  this  sudden  flight,  are  mentioned 
by  Randolph,  291.  4.  A  great  part  of  the  Scottish  nobles, 
and  among  these  the  .Earls  of  Argyle  and  Rotlies,  who 
were  themselves  privy  to  their  design,  assert  the  rea¬ 
lity  of  the  conspiracy.  Good.  vol.  ii.  338. 

All  these  circumstances  leave  little  room  to  doubt  of 
the  truth  of  both  conspiracies.  But  we  may  observe 
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licked  them  by  her  letters,  to  repair  thither 
in  arms,  for  the  protection  of  her  person  a- 
gainst  her  foreign  and  domestic  enemies  *. 

how  far  this  proof,  though  drawn  from  public  records, 
tails  short,  on  both  sides,  of  legal  and  formal  evidence, 
iluchanan  and  Randolph,  in  their  accounts  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy  against  Murray,  differ  widely  in  almost  every 
circufustance.  The  accounts  of  the  attempt  uponDarnJy 
are  not  more  consistent.  Melvil  alleges,  that  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  conspirators  was  to  cany  Damly  a  prisoner 
into  England ;  the  proposal  made  to  Randolph  agrees 
with  this.  Randolph  says,  that  they  intended  to  carry 
the  queen  to  St.  Andrew’s,  and  Darnly  to  Castle  Camp¬ 
bell.  The  lords,  in  their  declaration,  affirm  the  de¬ 
sign  of  the  conspirators  to  have  been  to  murder  Damly 
■and  his'  father,  to  confine  the  queen  in  Lochleven  dur¬ 
ing  life,  and  to  usurp  the  government.  To  believe  im¬ 
plicitly  whatever  thev  find  in  an  ancient  paper,  is  a 
lolly  to  which  antiquaries  are  liable  ;  but  ancient  papers 
often  contain  nothing  more  than  the  slanders  of  a  par- 
T\-,  and  the  lie  of  the  day.  Iffie  declaration  of  the  nobles 
referred  to,  is  of  this  kind;  it  is  plainly  rancorous,  and 
Written  in  the  very  heat  of  faction.  Many  things  are 
asserted  in  it  evidently  false  or  exaggerated.  Let  Mur¬ 
ray  and  bis  confederates  be  as  ambitious  as  we  can  sup¬ 
pose,  they  must  have  had  some  pretences,  and  plausible 
ones  too,  before  they  could  venture  to  imprison  their 
rovereign  for  life,  and  to  seize  the  reins  of  government; 
but  at  that  time  tlie  queen’s  conduct  had  afforded  no 
toioura’ule  excuse  for  proceeding  to  such  extremities.  It 
is  likewise  remarkable,  that  in  all  the  proclamations  a- 
gainst  rdiirray,  of  which  so  many  are  published  in 
Keith,  Appendix,  108,  &c.  neitlier  the  violent  attempt 
upon  Darnly,  nor  that  which  he  is  alleged  to  have 
formed  against  the  queen  herself,  are  ever  once  men- 
tioDiyh 
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She  was  obeyed  with  all  the  promptness  and 
alacrity  with  which  subjects  run  to  defend  a 
juild  and  popular  admirastratlon.  This  po¬ 
pularity,  however,  she  owed  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  to  Murray,  tvho  had  directed  her  ad¬ 
ministration  with  great  prudence.  But  the 
crime  of  opposing  her  marriage  obliterated 
the  memory  of  his  former  services  ;  and 
Mary,  impatient  of  coiitradiction,  and  apt  to 
consider  those  who  disputed  her  will  as  ene¬ 
mies  to  her  person,  determined  to  let  him 
feel  the  w'hole  weight  of  her  vengeance.  For 
this  purpose,  she  summoned  him  19, ]  to 

appear  before  her  upon  a  short  warning,  to  an¬ 
swer  to  such  things  as  should  be  laid  to  his 
charge  At  this  very  time,  Murray,  and  the 
lords  who  adhered  to  him,  were  assembled  at 
Stirling,  to  deliberate  what  course  they  should 
hold  in  such  a  difficult  conjuncture.  But  the 
current  of  popular  favour  ran  so  strongly  a- 
gainst  them,  and,  notwithstanding  some  fears 
and  jealousies,  there  prevailed  in  the  nation 
such  a  general  disposition  to  gratify  the 
queen  in  a  matter  ^vhich  so  nearly  concerned 
her,  that  without  coming  to  any  ctlrer  con¬ 
clusion  than  to  implore  the  queen  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  protection,  they  put  an  end  to  their  in¬ 
effectual  consultations,  and  returned  every 
man  to  his  owm  house. 

Together  with  this  discovery  of  her  ene» 
mles  weakness,  the  confluence  of  her  sub» 
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jects  from  all  corners  of  the  kingdom  af¬ 
forded  Mary  an  agreeable  proof  of  lier  own 
strength.  While  the  queen  was  in  this  pros¬ 
perous  situation,  she  determined  to  bring  to 
a  period  an  affair  which  had  so  long  engross¬ 
ed  her  heart,  and  occupied  her  attention. 
On  the  twenty-ninth  ot  July,  she  married 
Henry  Stewart  Lord  Darnly.  I'he  cere¬ 
mony  was  performed  in  the  queen’s  cha¬ 
pel,  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Romish 
church  j  the  pope’s  bull,  dispensing  wdth  their 
marriage,  having  been  previously  obtained*. 
She  issued,  at  the  same  time,  proclamations, 
conferring  the  title  of  King  of  Scots  upon 
her  husband,  and  commanding  that  hence¬ 
forth  all  writs  at  law  should  run  in  the  joint 
names  of  lung  and  queen  f.  Nothing  can  be 
a  stronger  proof  of  the  violence  of  Mary's 
love,  or  the  weakness  of  her  councils',  than 
this  last  step.  WHiether  she  had  any  right 
to  choose  a  husband  without  the  consent  of 
parliament,  was  in  that  age  a  matter  of  some 
di.-.pute  J  :  that  she  had  no  right  to  confer 
t'.pon  him,  by  her  private  authority,  the 
title  and  dignity  of  king,  or  by  a  simple 
proclamation  to  raise  her  husband  to  be  the 
master  of  her  people,  seems  to  be  beyond 
all  doubt.  Francis  II.  indeed,  bore  the  same 
title.  It  was  not,  however,  the  gift  of  the 
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queen,  but  of  the  nation  j  and  the  consent 
of  parliament  was  obtained  before  he  ven¬ 
tured  to  assume  it.  Darnly’s  condition  as 
a  subject,  rendered  it  still  more  necessary 
to  have  the  concurrence  of  the  supreme 
council  in  his  favour  Such  a  violent  and 
unprecedented  stretcli  of  prerogative,  as  the 
substituting  a  proclamation  in  place  of  an 
act  of  parliament,  might  have  justly  alarm¬ 
ed  the  nation  j  but  the  queen  possessed  so 
entirely  the  confidence  of  her  subjects,  that 
notwithstanding  all  the  clamours  of  the  male- 
contents,  no  symptoms  of  general  discontent 
appeared  on  that  account. 

Even  amidst  that  scene  of  joy  which  al¬ 
ways  accompanies  successful  love,  Mary 
did  not  suffer  the  course  of  her  vengeance  a- 
gainst  the  malecontent  nobles  to  be  inter¬ 
rupted.  Three  days  after  the  marriage, 
Murray  was  again  summoned  to  court,  un¬ 
der  the  severest  penalties,  and  upon  his  non- 
appearance,  the  rigour  of  justice  took  place, 
and  he  was  declared  an  outlaw  *.  At  the 
same  time,  the  queen  set  at  liberty  Lord  Gor¬ 
don,  who,  ever  since  his  father’s  insurrec¬ 
tion  in  the  year  1562,  had  been  detained  a 
prisoner  5  she  recalled  the  Earl  of  Suther¬ 
land,  who,  on  account  of  his  concern  in  that 
conspiracy,  had  fled  into  Flanders  j  and  she 
permitted  Bothw^ell  to  return  again  into 
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Scotland.  The  first  and  last  of  these  were 
among  the  most  powerful  subjects  in  the 
kingdom,  and  all  of  them  animated  with 
implacable  hatred  to  Murray,  whom  they 
esteemtd  the  enemy  of  their  families,  and 
the  author  of  their  otvn  sull'erings.  This 

O  ^ 

common  hatred  became  the  foundation  of 
the  strictest  union  with  the  queen,  and  gain¬ 
ed  them  an  ascendant  over  all  her  councils. 
Murray  himself  considered  this  confederacy 
with  his  avow'ed  enemies  as  a  more  certain 
indication  than  any  she  had  yet  taken  of  her 
inexorable  resentment. 

The  malecontents  had  not  yet  openly  ta¬ 
ken  up  arms  But  the  queen  having  or¬ 
dered  her  subjects  to  marcli  against  them, 
they  were  driven  to  the  last  extremity.  1  hey 
found  themselves  unable,  however,  to  make 
head  against  the  numerous  forces  which  Mary 
had  assembled,  and  fled  into  Argyleshire, 
in  expectation  of  aid  from  Elizabeth,  to 
whom  they  had  secretly  dispatched  a  mes- 


*  After  their  fruitless  consultation  at  Stirling, 
the  lords  retired  to  their  own  houses.  Keith,  304. 
Murray  was  still  at  St.  Andrew’s  on  July  22.  Keith, 
306.  ty  the  places  of  rendezvous  appointed  for  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  different  counties,  August  4,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  queen’s  intention  was  to  inarch  into 
Fife,  the  county  in  which  Murray,  Rothes,  Kirkaldy, 
and  other  chiefs  of  the  malecontents,  resided.  Keith, 
310.  Their  flight  into  the  west,  Keith,  312,  prevent¬ 
ed  tliis  expedition,  and  the  former  rendezvous  was  alter¬ 
ed.  Keith,  310. 
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Senger,  in  order  to  implore  her  immediate 
assistance  *. 

Mean  while,  Elizabeth  endeavoured  to 
embarrass  Mary,  by  a  new  declaration  of  her 
disgust  at  her  conduct.  She  blamed  both 
her  choice  of  Lord  Earnly,  and  the  precipi¬ 
tation  with  which  she  had  concluded  the 
marriage.  She  required  Lennox  and  Darnly, 
rvhom  she  still  called  her  subjects,  to  return 
into  England  j  and  at  the  same  time,  she 
w'armly  interceded  in  behalf  of  Murray, 
whose  behaviour  she  represented  to  be  not 
only  innocent,  but  laudable.  This  message, 
so  mortifying  to  the  pride  of  the  queen,  and 
so  full  of  contempt  for  her  husband,  w'as 
rendered  still  more  Insupportable,  by  the 
petulant  and  saucy  demeanour  of  Tamworth, 
the  person  who  delivered  itf,  Mary  vindi¬ 
cated  her  own  conduct  with  ivarmth,  but 
with  great  strength  of  reason,  and  rejected 
the  intercession  in  behalf  of  Murray,  not 
without  signs  of  resentment  at  Elizabeth’s 
pretending  to  intermeddle  in  the  internal  go¬ 
vernment  of  her  kingdom  j;. 

She  did  not,  on  that  account,  intermit  in 
the  least  the  ardour  with  which  she  pursued 
Murray  and  his  adherants  They  now  ap- 

*  Keith,  3T2.  Knox,  380-  f  Camd.  298. 

Keith,  Append.  99. 

^  The  most  considerable  persons  who  joined  Murray, 
were  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  the  Karls  of  Argyle, 
Gjencairn,  Rothes ;  Lords  Boyd  and  Ochiltree  j  the 
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feared  ojpenly  in  arms:  and  havihg  received 
a  small  supply  in  money  from  Elizabeth 
were  endeavouring- to  raise  their  follo-v'ers  in 

O 

the  western  counties.  But  Mary's  vigilance 
hindered  them  from  assembling  in  any  con¬ 
siderable  body.  All  her  military  operations 
at  that  time  were  concerted  with  wisdom, 
executed  with  vigour,  and  attended  with 
success.  In  order  to  encourage  her  troops, 
she  herself  marched  along  with  them,  rode 
with  loaded  pistols  f ,  and  endured  all  the 
fatigues  of  war  with  admirable  fortitude. 
Her  alacrity  inspired  her  forces  with  an  in¬ 
vincible  resolution,  which,  together  with 
their  superiority  in  number,  deterred  the 
malecontents  from  facing  them  in  the  field  j 
but  having  artfully  passed  the  queen's  army, 
they  marched  -with  the  utmost  precipitation 
t,o  Edinburgh,  and  endeavoured  to  rouse  the 
inhabitants  of  that  city  to  arms,  31.] 

The  queen  did  not  .  suffer  them  to  remain 
long  unmolested  ;  and  on  her  approach  they 
were  forced  to  abandon  that  place,  and  re¬ 
tire  in  confusion  towards  the  western  bor¬ 
ders 

As  it  was  uncertain  for  some  time  what 
route  they  had  taken,  Mary  employed  that 


Lairds  of  Grange,  Cunningharaheacl,  Balcomie,  Car- 
mylie,  Lawers,  Bar,  Dreghorn,  Pitarrow,  Comptrol¬ 
ler,  and  the  Tutor  of  Pitcur.  Knox,  382. 

Knox,  380.  f  Kehh,  Append.  164.  1  Id.  31 J. 
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interval  in  providing  for  the  security  of  the 
counties  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  She 
seized  the  places  of  strength  which  belonged 
to  the  rebels,  and  obliged  the'  considerable  ba¬ 
rons  in  those  shires  which  she  most  suspected 
to  join  in  associations  for  her  defence  * . 
Having  thus  left  all  the  country  behind  her 
in  tranquillity,  she,  with  an  army  eighteen 
thousand  strong,  marched  towards  Dumfries, 
where  the  rebels  then  were.  During  their 
retreat,  they  had  sent  letters  to  the  queen 
from  almost  every  place  where  they  halted, 
full  of  submission,  and  containing  various 
overtures  towards  an  accommodation.  But 
Mary,  who  determined  not  to  let  slip  such 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  crushing  the 
mutinous  spirit  of  her  subjects,  rejected 
them  with  disdain.  As  she  advanced,  the 
male  con  tents  retired  ;  and  having  received 
no  effectual  aid  from  Elizabeth  -f-,  they  de¬ 
spaired  of  any  other  means  of  safety,  fled 
into  England,  and  put  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  warden 
of  the  marches,  [^October  20]. 

Nothing  which  Bedford’s  personal  friend¬ 
ship  for  Murray  could  supply,  was  w^anting  to 
render  their  retreat  agreeable.  But  Elizabeth 
lierself  treated  them  with  extreme  neglect, 
bhe  had  fully  gained  her  end,  and  by  their 
means  had  excited  such  discord  and  jealou- 

*  Keith,  Append.  113.  f  See  Append.  No.  XII.  XIIL 
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sies  amon^the  Scots,  as  would  in  all  probabi¬ 
lity  long  distract  and  weaken  Mary’s  councils. 
Her  business  now  was  to  save  appearances,  and 
to  justify  herself  to  the  ministers  of  France 
and  Spain,  who  accused  her  of  fomenting 
the  troubles  in  Scotland  by  her  intrigues. 
The  expedient  she  contrived  for  her  vindi¬ 
cation,  strongly  displays  her  own  character, 
and  the  wretched  condition  of  exiles,  who 
are  obliged  to  depend  on  a  foreign  prince. 
Murray,  and  Hamilton  abbot  of  Kilwinning, 
being  appointed  by  the  other  fugitives  to 
vyait  on  Elizabeth,  instead  of  meeting  with 
that  welcome  reception  which  was  due  to 
men,  who,  out  of  confidence  in  her  promises, 
had  hazarded  their  lives  and  fortunes,  could 
not  even  obtain  the  favour  of  an  audience, 
until  they  had  meanly  consented  to  acknow¬ 
ledge,  in  the  presence  of  the  French  and 
Spanish  ambassadors,  that'  Elizabeth  had 
given  them  no  encouragement  to  take  arms. 
No  sooner  did  they  make  this  declaration, 
than  she  astonished  them  with  this  reply, 
“  You  have  declared  the  truth  ;  I  am  far 
from  setting  an  example  of  rebellion  to  my 
own  subjects,  by  countenancing  those  who 
rebel  against  their  lawful  prince.  The  trea¬ 
son  of  which  you  have  been  guilty  is  detest¬ 
able  ;  and  as  traitors  I  banish  you  from  my 
presence*.”  Notwithstanding  this  scene  ot 


■*  MeU.  ii:. 
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farce  and  of  falseliood,  so  dishonourable  to 
all  the  persons  who  acted  a  part  in  it,  Eliza¬ 
beth  permitted  the  malecontents  peaceably 
to  reside  in  her  dominions,  supplied  them 
secretly  with  money,  and  renerved  her  soli¬ 
citations  with  the  Scottish  queen  in  their 
favour 

The  advantage  she  had  gained  over  them, 
did  not  satisfy  Mary  •,  she  resolved  to  fol¬ 
low  the  blow,  and  to  prevent  a  party  which 
she  dreaded  from  ever  recovering  any  foot¬ 
ing  in  the  nation.  With  this  view,  she  cal¬ 
led  a  meeting  of  parliament ;  and  in  order 
that  a  sentence  of  forfeiture  might  be  legally 
pronounced  against  the  bani.shed  lords,  she 
summoned  them,  by  public  proclamation,  to 
appear  before  it  +. 

The  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  on  his  hum¬ 
ble  application-,  obtained  a  separate  pardon, 
[Dec.  i]-,  but  not  without  difficulty,  as  the 
king  violently  opposed  it.  He  was  obliged, 
however,  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  to  re¬ 
side  for  some  time  in  France  j:. 

The  num.erous  forces  which  Mary  brought 
into  the  field,  the  vigour  with  which  she 
acted,  and  the  length  of  time  she  kept  them 
in  arms,  resemble  the  efforts  of  a  prince  with 
revenues  much  more  considerable  than  those 
tvhich  she  possessed.  But  armies  were  then 
levied  and  maintained  by  a  prince  at  small 

»  Knox,  389.  +  Keith,  310,  |  Knox,  389. 
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charge.  The  vassal  followed  his  superior, 
and  the  superior  attended  the  monarch,  at 
his  own  expence.  Six  hundred  horsemen 
however,  and  three  companies  of  foot,  be¬ 
sides  her  guards,  received  regular  pay  from 
the  queen.  This  extraordinary  charge,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  disbursements  occasioned  by 
her  marriage,  exhausted  a  treasury  which 
was  far  from  being  rich.  In  this  exigency, 
many  devices  were  fallen  upon  for  raising 
mpney.  Fines  were  levied  on  the  towns  of 
St.  Andrew's,  Perth,  and  Dundee,  which 
were  suspected  of  favouringthe  malecontents  y 
an  unusual  tax  was  imposed  on  the  boroughs 
throughout  the  kingdom  5  and  a  great  sum 
was  demanded  of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh, 
by  way  of  loan.  This  unprecedented  ex¬ 
action  alarmed  the  citizens.  They  had  re¬ 
course  to  delays,  and  started  difficulties,  in 
order  to  avoid  it.  These  Mary  construed  to 
be  acts  of  avowed  disobedience,  and  instantly 
committed  several  of  them  to  prison.  But 
this  severity  did  not  subdue  the  undaunted 
spirit  of  liberty  which  prevailed  among  the 
inhabitants.  The  queen  was  obliged  to  be¬ 
stow  upon  the  city  the  superiority  of  the  town 
of  Leith,  in  return  for  which  she  obtained  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  *.  The  thitds 
ibf  ecclesiastical  benefices  proved  another 
1  Source,  whence  the  queen  derived  some  sup- 
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ply.  About  this  time,  we  find  the  protest-  . 
ant  clergy  complaining  more  bitterly  than 
ever  of  their  poverty.  The  army,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  exhausted  a  great  part  of  that  fund 
which  was  appropriated  for  their  mainte¬ 
nance  *, 

The  assemblies  of  the  church  were  not 
unconcerned  spectators  of  the  commotions 
of  this  turbulent  year.  In  the  meeting  June 
tw'enty-fourth,  several  of  the  malecontent  ] 
nobles  were  present,  and  seem  to  have  had 
great  influence  on  their  decisions.  The  high 
strain  in  which  the  assembly  addressed  the 
queen,  can  be  imputed  only  to  those  fears 
and  jealousies,  w'ith  regard  to  religion,  whichk 
they  endeavoured  to  infuse  into  the  nation. 
The  assembly  complained  w’lth  some  bitter¬ 
ness  of  the  stop  which  had  been  put  to  the 
progress  of  the  reformation  by  the  queen’s 
arrival  in  Scotland  j  they  required  not  only 
the  total  suppression  of  the  popish  worship 
throughout  the  kingdom,  but  even  in  the 
queen’s  own  chapel  j  and  besides  the  legal 
establishment  of  the  protestant  religion, 
they  demanded  that  Mary  herself  should 
publicly  embrace  it.  The  queen,  after  some 
deliberation,  replied,  that  neither  her  con¬ 
science,  nor  her  interest,  would  permit  her 
to  take  such  a  step.  The  former  would  for 
ever  reproach  her  for  a  change  which  pro- 1 


•  MaitL  Hist,  of  Edinburgh,  27. 
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■:eded  from  no  Inward  conviction  5  the  lat¬ 
er  would  suffer  by  the  offence  which  her  a- 
ostacy  must  give  to  the  king  of  France, 
hd  her  other  allies  on  the  continent  *.  * 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  prosperous  si- 
lation  of  the  queen’s  affairs,-  during  tliis 
ear,  began  to  W’ork  some  change  in  favour 
t  her  religion.  The  Earls  of  Lennox,  A- 
sol,  and  Caffils,  openly  attended  mass :  she 
erself  ^afforded  the  catholics  a  more  avowed 
otectlon  than  formerly  j  and  by  her  per- 
ission,  some  of  the  ancient  monks  ventur- 
1  to  preach  publicly  to  the  people  f . 

*  Knox,  374,  376.  t  Id. -38;,  390. 
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